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MR. PULTENEY\ 



SIR, 



The greatest honour of human life^ 
is to live well with men of merit; and I hope you 
will pardon me the vanity of publishing, by this 

» William Pulteney, esq. born in 1682, had early a seat 

in the house of commons, and distinguished himself in op<^ 

positron to queen Anne's last ministry. On the accession of 

king George, he was appointed secretary at war, Sept. £7, 

1714; and afterward cofferer of the houshold. He was at 

this time the intimate friend of sir Robert Walpole; but in 

1725, that minister being suspected of a desire to e:&tend the 

bounds of prerogative, Mr. Pulteney entered steadily into 

opposition ; and at last became so obnoxious to the crown, 

that July 1, 17S1, king George II. with his own hand, struck 

him out of the list of privy councillors, and ordered him to 

be put out of the list of all commissions of the peace. A 

proceeding so violent in the ministry served only to inflame 

his resentment, and increase his popularity. Sir Robert 

resigning his employments in 1741, Mr. Pulteney was again 

sworn of the privy council ; and created baron of Heydon, 

viscount Pulteney, and earl of Bath.. From that moment 

his favour with the people was at an end : and the rest of 

his life was spent in contemning that applause which he no 

longer could secure. William viscount Pulteney, his only 

son, who was a lord of the bedchamber, aid-de-camp to the 

king, and colonel of the royal volunteers, going over with 

his regiment in the defence of Portugal, died Feb. 16, 1763 ; 

and the earl dying July 7, 1764-, the titles became extinct. 
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means, my happiness in being able to name you 
among my friends. The conversation of a gen- 
tleman, that has a refined taste of letters, and a 
disposition in which those letters found nothing 
to correct, but very much to exert, is a good 
fortune too uncommon to be enjoyed in silence^ 
In others, the greatest business of learning is to 
weed the soil ; in you, it had nothing else to do^ 
but to bring forth fruit. Affability, complacency, 
and generosity of heart, which are natural to 
you, wanted nothing from literature, but to re* 
fine and direct the application of them. After I 
have boasted I had some share in your familia- 
rity, I know not how to do you the justice of 
celebrating you for the choice of an elegant 
and worthy acquaintance, with whom you Uve 
in the happy communication of generous senti- 
ments, which contribute, not only to your own 
mutual entertainment and improvement, but to 
the honour and service of your country. Zeal 
for the public good is the characteristic of a 
man of honour, and a gentleman, and must take 
place of pleasures, profits, and all other private 
gratifications. Whoever wants this motive is 
an open enemy, or an inglorious neuter to man*- 
kind, in proportion to the misapplied ad van* 
tages with which nature and fortune have blessed 
him. But you have a soul animated with no- 
bler viewTs, and know that the distinction of 
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wealth and plenteous circumstances, is a tax 
Upon an honest mind, to endeavour, as much 
as the occurrences of life will give him leave, 
to guard the properties of others, and be vigi- 
lant for the good of his fellow-subjects* 

This generous inclination, no man possesses 
in a warmer degree than yourself; which, that 
Heaven would reward with long possession of 
that reputation into which you have made so 
early an entrance, the reputation of a man of 
sense, a good citizen, an agreeable companion, 
a disinterested friend, and an unbiassed patriot, 
is the hearty prayer of, 

SIR, 
Your most obliged 
and most obedient 
humble servant, 

THE GUARDIAN. 
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JJo. 83 . TUESDAY, June 16, 1713 * 

• ' I ■ ■ I — — — — 1^.,^^— ■ I 

Nimrum insanm jpaucit tideatut^ ed qtM 
JkTaxima part homntan morbo jactatur eodem. 

Hoe. 2 Sat. liL l^a 

— ^Few think these mad, for most, like these. 

Are sick and troubled widi the same disease. Creech. 



There is a restless endeavour m the mind of man 
after happiness. This appetite is wrought into the 
original jframe of our nature, and exerts itself in all 
parts of the creation that are endued with any degree 
of thought or sense* But as the human mind is 
dignified by a more x^omprehensive Acuity than can 
be found in the inferior ammals, it is natural for men 
not only to have an eye» each to his own bappinessp 
but also to endeavour to promote that of others in 
the same rank of being: and in proportion to the 
generosity that is ingredient in the temper of the 
soul, the object of its benevolence is of sl larger and 
naiTower extent. There is hardly a spirit upon earth 
so mean and contracted, as to centre all regards on 
its own interest, exclusive of the r^st of mankind. 
Even the selfish man hatli some share of love, which 
he bestows on his fiimily and his friends.. A nobler 
mind hatii at heart the common int^est of the so* 
ciety or xsounjtiy of which he makes a part. < And 
there is still a mc^^ 4jiffiisive spirit whose being or 
intentions reach the whole mass of mankind, and ar^ 

* By Gf. Bebxiey, D. D, Fellow of Trinity College, Duhlin. 
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continued beyond the present age^ to a succession of 
future generations. 

The advantage arising to him who hath a tincture 
of this generosity on his soul, is, that he is affected 
with a sublimer joy than can be comprehended by 
one who is destitute of that noble relish. The hap^ 
piness of tlie rest of mankind hath a natural con^ 
nection with that of a reasonaUe mind. And in 
proportion as Hie actions of each individual contribute 
to this end, he must be thought to deserve well or 
ill, botli of the world* and of himself. I have, in a 
late paper ^ observed, that men who have no reach 
of thought do often misplace their affections on the 
m^ns, witliout respect to the end ; and by a pre* 
]>ost0rous derire of things in themselves indifferent^ 
l^ego the enjoyment of that happiness, which those 
things are instrumental to obtain^ This observatioa 
has been considered with regard to critics and miners i 
I shall now apply it to free4hinker8. 

Liberty and truth ate the main points which tix&t 
gentlemen pretend to have in view j to pi^oceed there** 
fore methotdically, I will endeavour to i^oW> in tih^ 
first place, that liberty and truth are not in thern^ 
selves desirable, but only as they relate to a farther 
end. And secondly, that the sort of liberty and truth 
(allowing them those names) which our free-thinkers 
use all their industty to promote, is destructive of 
that end, viz. human happiness : and consequently 
that species, as such, instead a£ being encouraged or 
esteemed, merit the detestation and abhorrence of all 
honest men. And in the last place, I design to i&owji 
that under the pretence of advancing liberty and 
truth, they do in reality pr<^ote the two contraiy 
e^Hls. 

As to the first point, it has been observed that it 

^ Sec Guard No. 77, 
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is the duty of each particular person to aim at the 
hs^piness of his fellow-creatures ; and that as this 
view is of a wider or narrower extent, it argues a 
mind more or less virtuous. Hence it follows, that 
a liberty of doing good actions which conduce to the 
felicity of mankind, and a knowledge of such truths 
as might either give ui^ pleasure in the contemplation 
of them, or direct our conduct to the great ends of 
life, are valuable perfections. But shall a good man, 
therefore, prefer a liberty to commit murder or adul- 
tery, before the wholesome restraint of divine and 
human laws? Or shall a wise man prefer the know-* 
ledge of a troublesome and afflicting truth, before a 
pleasant error that would cheer his soul with joy and 
comfort, and be attended with no ill consequences ? 
Surely no man of common sense would thank him, 
who had put it in his power to execute the sudden 
suggestions of a fit of passion or madness, or imagine 
himself obliged to a person, who by forwardly in- 
forming him of ill news, had caused his soul to an- 
ticipate thsrt sorrow which she would never have felt, 
so long as the ungrateful truth lay concealed. 

Let us then respect the happiness of our species,, 
and in this light examine the proceedings of the 
free-thinkers. From what giants and monsters would 
these knight-errants undertake to free the world? 
From the lies that religion imposeth on our minds,, 
from the expectation of a future judgment, and from 
the terrors of a troubled conscience, not by the re- 
forming men's lives, but by giving encouragement to 
their vices. What are those important truths of 
which they would convince mankind ? That there 
is no such thing as a wise and just Providence ; that 
the mind of man is corporeal ; that religion is a state- 
trick, contrived to make men honest and virtuous, 
and to procure a subsistence, to others for teach- 
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ing and exhorting them to be so; that the good 
tidings of life and immortality, brought to light by 
the gospel, are fables and impostures ; from believing 
that we are made in the image of God, they would 
degrade us to an opinion that we are on a level with 
the beasts that perish. What pleasure or what ad- 
vantage do these notions bring to mankind ? Is it of 
any use to the public that good men should lose the 
comfortable prospect of a reward to their virtue ; or 
the wicked be encouraged to persist in their impiety, 
from an assurance that they shall not be punished 
for it hereafter ? 

Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons of 
liberty and truth, yet it is of such truths and that sort 
of liberty which make them justly be looked upon- as 
enemies to the peace and happiness of the world. 
But upon a thorough and impartial view it will be 
found, that theu' endeavours, instead of advancing 
the cause of liberty and truth, tend only to introduce 
slavery and error among men. There are two parts 
in our nature j the baser which consists of our senses 
and passions, and the more noble and rational, which 
is properly the human part, the other being common 
to us with brutes* The inferior part is generally 
much stronger, and has always the start of reason, 
which, if in the perpetual struggle between them, it 
were not aided from heaven by religion, would air 
most universally be vanquished, and man become a 
slave to his passions, which as it is the most grievous 
and shameful slavery, so it is the genuine result of 
that lioerty which is proposed by overturning religion. 
Nor is the other part of their design better executed. 
Look into their pretended truths : are they not so 
many wretched absurdities, maintained in opposition 
to the light of nature and'' divine revelation by sly 
inuendoes and cold jests, by such pitiful sophisms 
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and such confused and indigested notions, that one 
would vehemently suspect those men usurped the 
name of free-thinkers, with the same view that hypo- 
crites do that of godliness, that it may serve for a dpak 
to cover the contrary defect? 

.1 shall close this discourse with a parallel reflectioii 
on these three species, who sfeem to be allied by a cer- 
tain agreement in mediocrity of understanding. A 
critic is entirely given up to the pursuit of learning} 
when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his. ima» 
gination livelier, or his manners more polite, than 
those of other paen ? Is it observed that a miser, when 
he has acquired his superfluous est^-te, eats, drinks, or 
sleeps with more satisfaction, ths^t he has a cheerful-^ 
ler mind, or reUshes any of the enjoyments of life 
better than his neighbours ? The free-thipkers plead 
hard for a licence to think freely ; they have it : but 
what use do they make pf it ? Are they eminent for 
any sublime discoveries in any of the arts and sciences? 
jHave they been authors of any inventions that cour 
duce to the well-being of mankind ? Do their writr 
Ings show a greater depth of design, a clearer method, 
or mpre jjiist and correct reaspning than those of other 
men? 

There is a great resemblance in their genius ; but 
the critic and paiser are only ridiculous and contempt- 
ible creatures, >yhi][e the free-thinker is also a perjpieir 
pus one''. 

*= This paper. No. 83. is ascribed to bishop Berkeley, with some degree 
of confidence, though it is not mentioned in the list of the bishop's pspen 
communicated by his son, the rev, Geoj^e Berkeley^ formerly student of 
phrist-church, and vicar of Bray in Berkshire. 
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No. 84. WEDNESDAY, June 17, 1713* 

Non misiura cutem niii plena cruorU hirudo. Hob. Anu Poet. ver. ult. 
Stkkiog like leeches^ till they burst with blood. Roacouumion. 



* To THE Hon. Njbstoe Ironside, Esq. 

* SIR, 

• Presuming you may sometimes conde- 
scend to take cognizance of small enormities, I here 
lay one before you, which I proceed to without far- 
ther apology, as well knowing that the best compli- 
ment to a man of business is to come to the point. 

* There is a silly habit among many of our minor 
orators, who display their eloquence in the several 
coffee-houses of this fair city, to the no small annoy- 
ance of considerable numbers of her majesty's spruce 
and loving subjects, and that is a humour they have 
got of twisting off your buttons. These ingenious 
gentlemen are not able to advance three words until 
they have got fast hold of one of your buttons ; but 
as soon as they have procured such an excellent handle 
for discourse, they will indeed proceed with great elo- 
cution. I know not how well some may have escap- 
ed, but for my part I have often met with them to my 
cost J having I believe within these three years last 
past been argued out of several dozens ; insomuch 
that I have for sometime ordered my taylor to bring 
me home with every suit a dozen at least of spare 
ones, to supply the place of such as from time to 
time are detached as an help to discourse, by the ve- 
hement gentlemen before mentioned. This way of 

♦ Steeus's^ 
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holding a man in disccmrse is much practised in the 
cdBfee-houses within the city, and does not indeed so 
much prevail at the pcditer end of the town. It is like- 
wise more frequently made use of among the small 
politicians, than any other body of men ; I am there* 
fore something cautious of entering into a contro* 
versy with this species of statesmen, especially the 
younger fry ; for if you oflfer in the least to dissent 
from any thing that one of these advances^ he imme« 
diately steps up to you, takes hold of one of your 
buttons, and indeed will soon convince you of the 
strength of his argumentation. I remember^ upon the 
news of Dunkirk's being ddivered into our hands, a 
brisk little fellow, a politician and an able engineer^ 
had got into the middle of Batson's coffee-house, and 
was fortifying Gravelines for the service of the most 
Christian king, with all imaginable expedition. The 
work was carried on with such success, that in less 
than a quarter of an hour's time, he had made it al- 
most impregnable, and in the opinion of several worthy 
citizens who had gathered round him, full as strong 
both by sea and land as Dunkirk ever could pretend 
to be. I happened however unadvisedly to attack 
sojne of his outwoiks ; upon which, to show his great 
skill likewise in the offensive part, he immediately 
made an assault upon one of my buttons, and carried 
it in less than two minutes, notwithstanding I made 
as handsome a defence as was possible. He had like* 
wise invested a second, and would certainly have been 
master of that too in a very little time, had not he 
been diverted &am this enterprize by the arrival of a 
courier, who brought advice that his presence was ab*. 
solutely necessary in the disposal of a beaver^ up<m 

^ The real person here alluded to was a Mr. James Hejrwood, a linen- 
draper, who was the writer of a letter in the Spectator signed James £a^. 
€ee Spect, vol, iy. No. ^68, and note. Mr. Heywood outlived this silly 
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which be itdsed the siege, and indeed retired with 
some precipitation. In, the coffee-houses here about 
the Temple, you may harangue even among our dab*- 
biers in. politics for about two buttons a day, and 
many times for less. I had yesterday the good fbr«- 
tune to receive very considerable additions to my 
knowledge in state affairs, and I find this morning, 
that it has not. stood me in above a button. In most 
of the eminent coiOEbe-houses at the other end of the 
town, for example, to go no farther than Will's, in 
Covent-garden, the company is so refined,, that you 
may hear and be heard, and not be a button the 
worse for it. Besides the gentleman before mention*- 
ed, there are others who axe no less active in their 
harangues, but with gentle services rather than rob- 
beries. These, while they are improving your un- 
derstanding, are at the same time setting off your per- 
son ; they will new plait and adjust your neckcloth. 
* But though I can bear with this kind of orator, 
who is so humble as to aim at the good wUl of his 
hearer by being his valet de chambre, I must rebel 
against another sort of them. There are some, sir, 
that do not stick to take a *man by the collar when 
they have a mind to persuade him. It is your b^sL- 
ness I humbly presume, Mr. Ironside, to interpose, 
that a man is not brought over to his opponent by 
force of arms. It were requisite therefore that you 
should name a certain interval, which ought to be 
preserved between the speaker and him to whom, he 
speaks. For sure no man has a right, because I am 
not of his opinion, to take any of my clothes from me, 
or dress me according to his own liking. 1 assure you 
the most becoming thing to me in the world is, in a 
campaign periwig, to wear one side before and the 

habk, and gave the annotator this, and a variety of similar inform^tipff, 
gratis, yet he was not a button worse gr better for it. 
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ofCher cast upon the collateral shoulder. Bat there is 
a friend of mine who never talks to me but he throws 
that which I wear forward upon my shoulder, so that . 
in restoring it to its place I lose two or three hairs 
out of the lock upon my buttons ; though I never 
touched him in my whole life^ and have been acquaint^ 
ed with him these ten years. I have seen my eager 
firiend in danger sometimes of a quarrel by this ill 
custom, for there are more young gentlemen who can 
feel than can understand. It would be therefore a 
good office to my good friend if you advised him not to 
collar any man but one who knows what he means, 
and give it him as a standing precaution in conversa- 
tion*, that none but a very good friend will give him 
the liberty of being seen, felt, heard, and understood 
all at once. 

I am. Sir, your most humble servant, ^ 

Middle Temple, June 12. JOHANNES MlSOCHIROSOPHUS/ 

' P. S. I have a sister who saves herself from being 
handled by one of these manual rhetoricians by giving 
him her fan to play with ; but I appeal to you in the 
behalf of us poor helpless men.' 

I am of opinion, that no orator or speaker in public 
<n: private haa any right to meddle with any body's 
clothes but his own. I indulge men in the liberty of 
playing' with their own hats, fumbling in their own 
pockets, settling their own periwigs, tossing or twist- 
ing their heads, and all other gesticulations which 
may- contribute to their elocution ; but pronounce it 
an 'infringement of the English liberty for a man to 
keep his neighbour's person in custody in order to 
force an hearing : and farther declare, that all assent 

« See Guard. No, 24. 
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given hy an auditor under such conrtrainti is of itself 
void and of no effect ^ 
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— Sedte deo9r itie, quod epta$ 
Mm pekf$j, vQtoque two U^ forma irpugn^i* Otid. IMIet, i. 488. 

But so much youth, with so much beauty join'd, 

CH^poAe the ftut^ which thy dttifw i^t^'d, Drypsn. 



To suffer scandal (says somebody) is the tax which 
every person of merit pays to the public^ j and my 
lord Verulam finely observes, that a man who has no 
virtue in himself^ ever envies virtue in others. I know 
not how it comes to pass, but detraction, through all 
ages, has been found a vice which the fair sex too 
^easily give into. Not the Roman satyriat could use 
them with more severity than they themselves do one 
anoth^. Some audacious critics, in my opinion^ have 
launched out a little too far when they take upon tbJem 
to prove, in opposition to history, that Lais was a wo- 
man of as much virtue as beauty, which violently dis- 
pleasing the Phrynes of those time9^ they secretly pre- 
vailed with the hbtorians to deliver her down to po^ 
terity under the infamous character of an extorting 
prostitute* But though I have the greatest regard 
imaginable to that softer species,, yet am I sorry to 
find they have very little for themselveeu So hr are 
they from being tender of one another^s re putafim^ 

' See notes on No. lo. and No. 15,' 

s Dr. Swift, who, if we decide on his merit by the scandal he sufiered^ 
was very meritorious. 
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that ihey^ take a malicious pleasure in destrojring itt 
My lady the other day, when Jack was ask^g who 
could be so base to spread such a report about Mrs* 
— — , answered, * None, you may be sure, but a wo^ 
man/ A litde after, Dick told my lady, that he had 
heard florella hint as if Geora wore artificial teeth. 
The reason is, said she, because Cleora first gave out 
that Florella owed her complexion to a wash. Thus 
the industrious pretty creatures take pains by inyen«- 
tion, to throw blemishes on each other, when they do 
not consdder that there is a profligate set of fellows too 
ready to taint the character of the virtuous, or blast 
the charms of the blooming virgin. The young lady 
from whom I had the honour of receiving the follow^ 
ing letter, deserves, or rather claims, protection from 
our sex, since so barbarously treated by ber owDU 
Certainly they ought to defend innocence firom injury, 
who gave ignorantly the occasion of its being assault* 
ed. Had the men been less libera] of their applauses^^ 
the women had been more sparing of their calumnious 
censures, 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 
* SIR, 

* I DO not know at what nice point you fix 
the bloom of a young lady ; but I am one who can 
just look back upon fifteen. My father dying three 
years ago, left me under the care and direction of my 
mother, with a fortune not proftisely great, yet such 
as might demand a very handsome settlement, if ever 
proposals of marriage should be offered. My mother, 
after the usual time of retired mourning was over, was 
so a'^ctionately indulgent to me, as to take me along 
with her in all her visits; but still not thinking she 
gratified my youth enough, pennitted me ftirdier to 
go with my relations to all the public, cheerflil, but 
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innocent enterteinitients, where she was too reserved 
to appear herself. The two first years of my teens 
were easy, gay, and delightful. Every one caressed 
me ; the old ladies told me how finely I grew,* and 
the young ones were proud of my company. But 
when the third year had a little advanced, my rela- 
tions used to tell my mother that pretty miss Clary 
was shot up into a woman. The gentlemen began 
now not to let their eyes glance over me, and in most 
places I found myself distinguished ; but observed^ 
the more I grew into esteem of their sex, the more I 
lost the favour of my own. Some of those whom I 
had been familiar with, grew cold and indifferent j 
others mistook by design, my meaning, made me speak 
what I never thought, and so by degrees took occa- 
sion to break off all acquaintance. There were several 
litUe ini^gnificant reflections cast upon me, as being a 
lady of a great many quaintnesses and such like, .which 
I seemed not to take notice of. But my mother coming 
home about a week ago, told me there was a scandal 
spread about town by my enemies, that would at once 
ruin me for ever for a beauty ; I earnestly intreated 
her to know it j she refused me, but yesterday it dis- 
covered itself. Being in an assembly of gentlemen 
and ladies, one of the gentlemen who had been very 
facetious to several of the ladies, at last turning to me, 
* And as for you, madam. Prior has already given us 
your character, 

" That air and harmony of shape express. 
Fine by degrees, yet beautifully less." 

I perceived immediately a malignant smile display it- 
self in the countenance of some of the ladies, which 
they seconded with a scornful flutter of the fan ; until 
one of them, unable any longer to contain, asked the 
gentleman if he did not ren^iember what Congreve said 
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about Aurelia, for she thpught it mighty pretty. He 
made no answer, but instantly repeated tbe verses : 

<^ The Mulcibers who in the Minories sweat, 
And massive bars on stubborn anvils beat ; 
Deform'd themselves, yet forge those stays of steel. 
Which arm Aurelia with a shape to kill." 

This was no sooner over, but it was easily discernible 
what an ill*natured satisfaction most of the company 
took ; and the more pleasure they showed by dwell- 
ing upon the two last lines, the more they increased 
my trouble and confusion. And now, Sir, after this 
tedious account, what would you advise me to? Is there 
no way to be cleared of these malicious calumnies ? 
What is beauty worth that niakes the possessor thus un- 
happy ? Why was nature so lavish of her gifts to me, 
as to make her kindness prove a cruelty ? They tell 
me my shape is delicate, my eyes sparkling, my lips 
I know not what, my cheeks forsooth, adorned with 
a just mixture of the rose and lily ; but I wish this 
face was barely not disagreeable, this voice harsh and 
unharmonious, these limbs only not deformed, and 
then perhaps I might live easy and unmolested, and 
neither raise love and admiration in the men, nor 
scandal and hatred in the women. 

* Your very humble servant, 

* Clarina.' 

The best answer I can make my fair correspondent 
is, that she ought to comfort herself with this consi- 
deration, that those who talk thus of her know it is 
false, but wish they could make others believe it true. 
It is not l^ey think you deformed, but are vexed that 
they themselves were not as nicely ft'amed. If you 
will take an old man's advice, laugh, and be not con- 
cerned at them : tiiey have attained what they en- 
voi. II, c 
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deavousedJif they make you uneasy > for it is envy 
that has made them so. I would not have you wish 
your shape one sixtieth part of an inch disproportion- 
ed, nor desire your face might be impoverished with 
the ruin of half a feature, though numbers of remain- 
ing beauties might make the loss insensible ; but take 
courage, go into the brightest assemblies, and the 
world will quickly confess it to be scandal Thu» 
Plato, hearing it was asserted by some persons that 
he was a very bad man, * I shall take care,' said he* 
* to live so, that no body will believe them.' 

I shall conclude this paper with a relatton of mat^. 
ter of fact A gay young gentleman in the country, 
not many years ago, fell desperately in love with a 
blooming fine creature, whomgive me leave to caU 
Iflelissa. After a pretty long delay, and frequent so- 
licitations, she refused sever^ others of larger estates, 
and consented to make him happy. But they had not 
been mai:ried mu^h above a twelvemonth, until it ap- 
peared too true what Juba says, 

* Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense.* 

Polydore (for that was his name) finding himself grow 
every day more uneasy, and unwilling she should diis- 
cover the cause, for diversion came up to town, and 
to avoid all suspicions brought Melissa along with 
him. After some stay here, Polydore was one day 
informed, that a set of ladies over their tea-table, in 
the circle of scandal, had: touched upon Melissa ■ 
And. was that the silly thing so much talked: of! How 
did«she ever grow into a toast ! For their\ parts they 
had eyes as well as the men, but could not discover 
where her beauties lay^ Polydore upon hearing this, 
flew immediately- home and* told MtBssa^, with the 
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utmost transport, that he was now fully convinced 
how numberless were her charms, since her own sex 
would not^^^ h^ any. 

* Mb^ Ibokside, 

' I HAVE observed that this day you make 
mefition^^ of Will's Goflfee-houisel, 2fa a piad^ Where peo- 
pie are too polite to hold a man in discourse by the 
button \ Every body knows your honour frequents 
this house; there£>re they will take an advantage 
against me, and say, if my company war as civil as 
that at Will's, you would say so: therefofCypray yoor 
honour do not be afraid of doin^ me jqatice^ because 
people would think it maybe a conceit below you <m 
this occasion to name the name of 

* Your humble servant,. 

* Button's Coffee-hou8c7 < IDaNIEL BuTTOIT*, 

•^ The yoii^jibefe acre iii flie biek-ro6iti, and take 
dfteh* pladfete at; yoti dlrtecitied^-'' 

k Sfee Guard. No/ a4. ;* akift note^on Itf nr H«f)hiP<iDck . 
V Daniel Button had been a servant in the countess of Warwick's fapai9y| 
aild'iin'd^ the patro'nag'e of Addison kept a^ cofifee-hoii^ on tli'e south' side 

the "i^td^of thdk diAe^used toasstnl^.' Ii^i6'8Md thdfr when Addison (isd^ 
suffered any vexation from the couri^ss, he withdraw the pompany from- 
fl&tt(m*«houSe/ Di*:J^bhtitfon*^B*tW& of English* Po^s;* vol ii. p. 39^. lidii:* 

k See notes on Nos. ICH aad l^» 

*jt Adt. For the beae^t of Mn Bc^an^ a(i DrvayAfme, on the ISthrof 
Jnne will "Be presented, TM History and Fall of* C. Marius. Tlie pail of 
Cains Marius by Mr. Powel; MuiiiB/jikhfbr, by Mr. Booth; Metellus, by 
'Mi. BoiBaii;Lavink, by'Mrfe filadshamr; Ntupse^ If^ Mr< Bidlooic; ^^t 
Qown^by Mr. PenkedUbaift Second 01dWB^'b;^Mn ifank, With dflm^il^/ 
by^Mr. PriaeeaBd Mr»i Bi^ftnek No itooKyrMrbe tiemrfled'iifttirtile'cQi'- 
tu fl^-dsawB^ up.«(-Giitfdiaii^ bk^oh No« 85. 
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No, 86. FRIDAY, June 19, 1713.* 

— Cm mens dwimor^ atque at 
Magna Monaiurum,^' Ho». 1 Sat. iv. 45. 

.—— whoivrites 
With fiuicy high, and bold and daring flights. CtifinpH. 



* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
• Sir. Oxford', June 16, 1 7 15. 

« The xjlassical writers, according to your 
advice, are by no means neglected by me, while I 
pursue my studies in divinity. I am persuaded that 
tjiey are fountains of good sense and eloquence ; and 
that it is absolutely necessary for a young mind to 
form itself upon such models. For by a careful study 
of their style and manner, we shall at least avoid 
those faults, 'into which a youthful imagination is apt 
to hurry us, such as luxuriance of fancy, licentious- 
ness of style, redundancy of thought, and false orna- 
ments. As I have been flattered by my friends, that 
I have some genius for poetry, I sometimes turn my 
thoughts that way : and with pleasure reflect, that I 
have got over that childish part of life, which delights 
in points and turns of wit ; and that I can take a 
manly and rational satisfaction in that which is called 
painting in poetry. Whether it be, that in these 
copyings of nature, the object is placed in such lights 

* St£ELB'8« 

1 William Gary of Oriel college m. a. June 2, 1711, is said to have been 
a writer in the Guardian. Edward afterwards Dr. Young, was likewise it 
is taid, a coadjutor in the same work, and at this time of Corpus Christ! 
college, Oxford. Richard Parker, m.a. of Merton, Steele'^ intimate fHend 
and fellow-collegian, dean Bartelett, m. a. of the same collie, and at the 
tame time, were among Steele's Oxford correspondents, and probably hia 
auxiliaries in the Guardian. 
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and circumstances as strike the fancy agreeably ; or 
whether we are surprised to find objects that are ab- 
sent, placed bofore our eyes j or whether it be our 
admiration of the author's art and dexterity; or 
whether we amuse ourselves with comparing the pic- 
ture and the original ; or rather (which is most pro- 
bable) because all these reasons concur to affect us ; 
we are wonderfully charmed with these drawings 
afler the life, this magic that raises apparitions in the 
fancy, 

* Landscapes, or still -life, work much less upon us, 
than representations of the postures or passions of 
living creatures. Again, those passions or postures 
strike us more or less in proportion to the ease or 
violence of their motions. A horse grazing moves 
us less than one stretching in a race, and a racer less 
than one in the fury of a battle. It is very difficult, 
I believe, to express violent motions which are fleet- 
ing and transitory, either in colours or words. In 
poetry it requires great spirit in thought, and energy 
in style j which we find more of in the Eastern poetry, 
than in either the Greek or Roman. The great 
Creator, who accommodated himself to those he vouch- 
safed to speak to, hath put into the mouths of his 
prophets such sublime sentiments and exalted lan- 
guage, as must abash the pride and wit of man. In 
the book of Job, the most ancient poem in the world, 
we have such paintings and descriptions, as I have; 
spoken ofj in great variety. I shall at present make 
some remarks on the celebrated description of the 
horse in that holy book, and compare it with those 
drawn by Homer and Virgil. 

* Homer hath the following similitude' of a horse 
twice over in the Hiad, which Virgil hath copied 
from him J at least he hath deviated less from Homer 
than Mr. Dryden hath from him ; 
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« Freed from his keeper/s, thus, with broken reijQS^ 
The Wfinton courser prances o'er the plains ; 
Or in the pride of youdi o'erleaps the mounds; 
And snufis the females in forbidden grounds. 
Or seeks his watering in the weU-known flood, 
To quench .his thirst, and cocA his fiery blood : 
He /s^iips luxu^ri^t 19 tshe liquid plain, 
And o'er his shoulders floyirs hifi waving qione ; 
He neighs, he snorts, lie bears his head on high^ 
Before his ample chest the frothy waterp fly.'' JEu. KU 

Virgil's description is much fuller than the foregoipg^ 
wbich a^ I said, is only ^ $imile } whereas Virgil pro- 
fesses to treat of the Jj^ture of the horse. Ijt ^ fhw^ 
admirably translated : 

<* Tb^ fi^ry courjser, wb€»> be hears froo) far 
The sprightly trupupets, and the ^outs of war. 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, ai\d paws ; and hopes the promis'd fight. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin'd. 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 
His horny hoofs are jetty black and round ; 
His chine is double; starting with a bound, 
He turns the turf, ^nd shakes the solid ground. 
Fire from bis eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow ^ 
He bears hi^ rider headlpng on the foe." P:^org, iii, 
^ Now follows that ip the book of Job j wWeb 
undler all the disadvaptagjes of having been wvitteu 
in a language little understood j of being e3^p];ess^d 
in ph|*aseB pepuliar to a p^t of the world^i w)ip»6 
iQanper of thlnMng and peaking seepo^ to qs "very 
^nco^tb : and above all, of appearing in a prp^ 
tr^pslation j is nevertheless so tfian^c^ndently above; 
the heathep descriptions^ that hereby we may p^rpeivp 
how faint and languid tbp images are^ wlych PTC 
fenned by mortal authors^ whep comp9r^4 wiiik that 
^hiclj is figured as it wepg, just as it ^ppeW9 i» th« 
eye of the Creatof. £5«i4 I»pe4kwg to Jfi, ^ ]m^ 
« Hast thou given jttve iifip^ §t^efig^ ? hs^^ i^ 
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elolihed his neck witii thunder? Canst thou make 
him afraid as a^rasshopper ? The glory of his nostrils 
is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength. He goeth on to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; 
neither turneth he back from the sword. The quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering spear, and the 
shield. He swaUoweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage ; neither believeth he that it is the sound <rf 
the trumpet. He saith amongst the trumpets, Ha ! 
ha ! and he smelleth the battle afar oflf ; the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting.'* * 

* Here are all the great and sprightly images, that 
thought can form of this generous beast, expressed 
in such force and vigour of style, as would have given 
the great wits of antiquity new taws for the subUme^ 
had th^ been acquainted with these writings. I 
cannot but particularly observe, that whereas the 
classical poets chiefly endeavour to |)aint the outward 
figure, lineaments, and motions; the sacred poet 
makes ail the heauties to flow &am an inward prin* 
ciple in the creature he describes, and thereby ^ives 
great spirit and viviacity to his descriptioa. The 
foHKHfiiig |>hrases and circumstances seem singularly 
remarkable: 

^ Hast thou dothed his nredk with thtmder ?** Ho^ 
mer and Virgil mention nothing about the neck of 
the horse, but his mane. The sacred author, by the 
bold figure of thunder, not cmly expresses the shaking 
of that remarkahfc bea^uty in the horse,i and the flakes 
of hair which naturally 8u^«t the idea iy£ Hghtnittg ; 
but likewis^e the viotent agitation and force 6ff the 
wck, whicb in tibe oriental toi^gues had been flatly 
expwinied by a metaphor les^ than thU% 
^ *Caii8l £hou ttiake him afraid as a grasshopper ?^^ 

* Job xxxix. V. 19-25. 
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There is a twofold beauty in this expression, which 
not only marks the courage of this beast, by asking if 
he can be scared ? but likewise raises a noble image rf 
his swiftness, by insinuating, that if he could be 
frightened, he would bound away with the nimbleness 
of a grasshopper. 

" The glory of his nostrils is terrible/' This is 
more strong and concise than that of Virgil, which 
yet is the noblest line that was ever written without 
inspiration : 

" CoUectumque gremens volvit sub fiarihus ignem." 

Georg. iii. 85. 

" And in his nostrils rolls collected fire/* 

" He rejoiceth in his strength He mocketh at 

fear ^neither believeth he that it is the sound of 

the trumpet — He saith among the trumpets. Ha ! ha I" 
— are signs of courage as I said before, flowing from 
an inward principle. There is a particular beauity in 
his ** not believing it is the sound of the trumpet :V 
that is, he cannot believe it for joy j but when he 
was sure of it, and is " amongst the trumpets, he 
saith. Ha ! ha !" he neighs, he rejoices. His docility 
is elegantly painted in his being unmoved at the 
** rattling quiver, the glittering spear and the shield;*' 
and is well imitated by Oppian (who undoubtedly 
read Job as well as Virg^) in his poem upon hunting: 

*^ How firm the managed war-horse keeps his ground. 
Nor breaks his order, tho* the trumpets sound ! 
With fearless eye the glittering host surveys. 
And glares directly at the helmet's blaze ! 
The master's word, the laws of war he knows, 
And when to stop, and when to charge the foes.'' 

<* He swalloweth the ground" is an expression for 
prodigious swiftness, in use among the Arabians^ 
Job's countrymen, at this day. The Latins have 
something like it : 
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** Latumquefuga cansumere eampum!* Nemesiak. 

<* In jQight the extended champaign to consume.'' 

" Carperepraia fug&r— Vikg. Georg, iii. 14«. 

** In flight to crop the meads.'' 

' campumque voUUu 



" Cum rapuerCf pedum vestigia qmeras!^ SiL. Ital. 

<< When in their flight the champaign they have snatched. 
No track is left behind.** 

* It is indeed the boldest and noblest of images for 
swiftness ; nor have I met with any thing that comes 
so near it> as Mr. Pope's in Windsor Forest : 

<* The impatient courser pants in ev'ry vein. 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already crost. 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost" 

" He smelleth the battle afar off," and what follows 
about the shouting, is a circumstance expressed with 
great spirit by Lucan : 

'^ So when the ring with joyful shouts rebounds, 
With rage and pride the imprison'd courser bounds : 
He frets, he foams, he rends his idle rein ; 
Springs o'er the fence, and headlong seeks the plain." 

< I am. Sir, 

* Your ever obliged servant, 

VJoHN LizahdV 

™ See notes on Guard. Nos. 10. and 15. This p^qper. No. 86. ^gned 
I. Lizard, was the production probably of Dr. Young. 
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No. 87. SATURDAY, June 20, 17 13.^ ^ 

•— «- ConiHteranif hinc Thitbe, Pyrmmu iUinc, 

Inque vicemfuerat captatiu avhelitiu oris, Ovid Met. iv. 71. 

Here Pyramus, there gentle Thisbe, strove 

To catch each other's breath, the balmy breeze of love. 



My precautions are made up of all that I can hear 
and see, translate, borrow, paraphrase, or contract^ 
:from the persons with whom I mingle and converse, 
and the authors whom I read. But the grave dis- 
courses which I sometimes give the town, do not 
win so much attention as lighter matters. For 
this reason it is, that I am obliged to consider vice 
as it is ridiculous, and accompanied with gallantry, 
else I find in a very short time I shall lie Jike waste 
paper on the tables of coffee-houses. Where I have 
taken most pains I often find myself least read. 
There is a spirit of intrigue got into all, even the 
meanest of the people, and the very servants are bent 
upon delights and commence oglers and languishers. 
I happened the other day to pass by a gentleman's 
house, and saw the most flippant scene of low love 
that I have ever observed- The maid was rubbing 
the windows within side of the house, and her hum- 
ble servant the footman was so happy a man as to be 
employed in cleaning the same glass on the side 
towards the street. The wendi b^sm with the 
greatest severity of aspect imaginable, and breathing 
on the glass, followed it with a dry cloth ; her oppo- 
site observed her, and fetching a deep sigh, as if it 
were his last, with a very disconsolate air did the 
same on his side of the window. He still worked on 
and languished, until at last his fair one smiled, but 
covered herself, and spreading the napkin in her hand, 

* StE£L£'6. 
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concealed herself from her admirer, while he took 

pains, as it were, to work through all that intercepted 

their meeting. This pretty contest held for four or 

five large panes of glass, until at last the waggery 

was turned into an humorous way of breathing in 

each other's faces, and cai;ching the impression. The 

gay creatures were thus loving and pleasing their 

i4nagina(;ions with their pearaess a^ distance^ until 

the wuidows were so transparent that the beauty of 

the female made the man-servant impatient of be- 

hQidiiig it, and the whole house besides being sbrjoad, 

hp ran in, and they romped out of my sight It may 

be imagined these oglers of no quality, made a mom 

sudden application of the intention of kind sighs and 

glances, than those whose education lays them under 

greater restraints, and who are consequently mM(^ 

slow in their advances. I have often observed all the 

low part of the town in love, and taking a hackney*^ 

coach have considered all that passed by me in that 

lights as these cities are composed of crowds whereisi 

there is not one who is not lawfully or unlawfully enr 

gaged in that passion. When one is in this specula^ 

tion, it is not unpleasant to observe alliances between 

those males and females whose Lot it is to act in public. 

Thus the woods in this middle xxf summer are not 

more entertaining with the differepit notes of bird9» 

than the town is of different voi(:es of the several 

sorts of people who aQt in public; they are divided 

into classes, and crowds made^fbr crpwds* The hack* 

ney-coaphmen, chairmen, fnd porters, are the lovew 

of the hawker.-women, ^ijutre^ses^ and milk-maidsr 

^hpy aye a wild world by themselves, ai»d have voiwp 

gigpificajxt; pf their private inclinations, which stranr 

gens can t^9 no notice of. Thus a wench with fhut 

]|qQka like * W»4 vomv^ wh«n she criea wwwyw apf 

she does not carry, but thos^ i» ^h# H^Qf^ know tbat 
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cry is only an assignation to an hackney-coachman 
who is driving by, and understands her. The whole 
people is in an intrigue, and the undiscerning pas- 
sengers are unacquainted with the meaning of what 
they hear all round them. They know not how to 
separate the cries of mercenary traders, from the 
sighs and lamentations of languishing lovers. The 
common face of modesty is lost among the ordinary 
part of the world, and the general corruption of man- 
ners is visible from the loss of all deference in the low 
people towards those of condition. One order of 
mankind trips fast after the next above it, and by 
this rule you may trace iniquity from the conversa- 
tions of the most wealthy, to those of the humblest 
degree. It is an act of great resolution to pass by a 
crowd of polite footmen, who can rally, make love, 
ridicule, and observe upon all the passengers who are 
obliged to go by the places where they wait. This 
licence makes different characters among them, and 
there are beaux, party-men, and free-thinkers in livery. 
I take it for a rule, that there is no bad man but makes 
a bad woman, and the contagion of vice is what should 
make people cautious of their behaviour. Juvenal 
says, there is the greatest reverence to be had to the 
presence of children ; it may be as well said of the 
presence of servants, and it would be some kind of 
virtue, if we kept our vices to ourselves. It is a 
feeble authority which has not the support of personal 
. respect, and the dependence founded only upon their 
receiving their maintenance of us is not of force 
enough to support us against an habitual behavioiu*, 
for which they contemn and deride us. No man can 
be well served, but by those who have an opinion of 
his merit ; and that opinion cannot be kept up, but 
by an exemption from those faults which we would 
restrain in our dependents. 
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Though our fopperies imitated Wte subjects of 
laughter, our vices transferred to our servants give 
matter of lamentation. But there is nothing in which 
our families are so docile, as in the imitation of our 
delights. It is therefore but common prudence to 
take care, tlfiit our inferiors know of none but our 
innocent ones. It isj methinks, a very arrogant thiqg 
to expect, that the single consideration of not o^end- 
ing us should curb our servants from vice, when much 
higher motives cannot moderate our own inclinations* 
But I began this paper with an observation, that the 
lower world is got into fashionable vices, and above 
all to the understanding the language of the eye* 
There is nothing but writing songs which the footn^en 
do not practice as well as their masters* Spurious 
races of mankind, which pine in want^ and perish in 
their first months of being, come into the world from 
this degeneracy. The possession of wealth and afflu- 
ence seems to carry some faint extenuation of his 
guilt who is sunk by it into luxury ; but poverty and 
servitude accompanied with the vices of wealth and 
licentiousness is, I beUeve, a circumstance of ill pe- 
culiar to our age. This may perhaps, be matter of 
jest, or is overlooked by those who do not turn their 
thoughts upon the actions of others. But from that 
one particular, of the immorality of our servants aris- 
ing from the negligence of masters of families in their 
care of them, flows that irresistible torrent pf dis- * 
asters which spreads itself through all human life. 
Old age oppressed with beggary, youth drawn into 
the commission of murders and robberies, both owe 
their disaster to this evil. If we consider the happi- 
ness which grows out of a fatherly conduct towards 
servants, it would encourage a man to that sort of 
care, as much as the effects of a libertine behaviour 
to them would affright us. 
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LyeurgttS i» a- mao of that noble disposition, that 
hasf domestics, in a nation of the greatest liberty, 
enjoy a freedom known only to themselves, who live 
under his roof. He is the banker, the counsel, th^ 
parent of all his numerous dependents. Kindness is 
the law of hi^ house, and the way to his favour is 
beittg gentle and well-natured' to their fellow-ser- 
vs^t^. Every one recommends himself, by appearing 
officioulr to 1^ their patron know the merit of others 
vmdet his care. Many little fortunes have streamed 
out of^ his favour ; and his prudence is such, that the 
fountlsdn i»' not exhausted by tfie channels from it, 
hot its Way cleared to run into new meanders. He be- 
stows with so much judgment^ that his bounty is the 
increase of his wealth; all who share his favour, are 
enabled to enjoy it by His* example, and he has not 
only made, butf qualified many a man to be rich". 
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Mens agitcU molem. — Vibg^ ^n. vi. 727. 

A mind informs the* mass. 



To ONE who regards things with a philosophical ey^ 
an A hath a soul capable of being delighted with the 
sense that truth and knowledge prevail among men^ 
it must be a grateful reflection to think that the sub- 
limest truths, which> among the heathens, only here 

" See notes on Guard. Nos. 10. and 15. Perhaps Mr. Johtt Hughes was. 
tti&JMket of this pfiper; No. 87. atid lord Cowper^ the illustrious cha- 
racter cel^rated her^ under the name of I^tti^t. If the paper wfiHi 
written by Adctison or Steele, the allusion in thib fine charAOterwfts.pro*^ 
bably to lord' Somers. 

* G. Bbekeley's, DJD. of fnmty College. 
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ami there one of Imgfater parts and more leisure than 
ordinary could atfmn to^ are now grown tgaailiM to 
the meanest inhabitants of these nations. 

Whence came this surprising change, that regions 
formerly inhabited by ignorant and savage peojriie, 
shottld now outshine ancient Greece, and the other 
Eastern countries so renowned of 6id^ in the most 
elevated notions of theology and morality ? Is it the 
effect of our own parts and industry ? Have our 
common mechanics more refined understandings than- 
the ancient philos<^hers ? It is owing to the God of 
truth, who came down from heaven, and conde- 
scended to be himself our teacher. It is as we afre 
Christianfi, that we profess more excellent anddivine 
truths than the rest of mankind. 

If there be any of tlie free-thinkers who-are not 
direct atheists^ charity would incline one to bellteve 
them ignorant of what is here advanced. And it is^ 
for their informa^n that I^ write this paper, the de- 
sign of which is to compare the ideas- that €hrisrtiansf 
entertain of the being and attributes of a God, with 
the grosff notions of the heathen woild. Is it possi^ 
ble for the mind^of man- to conceive a more afugus* 
idea of the Deity thafn is sefc forth in the Hoiy Scrip- 
tures ? I shall throw together some passages relating 
to this subject, which I propose only as philosophical' 
sentiments, to be considered by a free-thinker: 

* Though there be that are called gods, yet to us 
there is but one God. He made thfe heaven, amd' 
heaven of heavens, with alt' their host; the earth, 
and all things that are therein ; the seas and all^that' 
is therein.} He said, Let them < be, and it was so. 
He bath stretched forth the heavens*. He hath 
foanded the earth, and hung it upon nothing* 
He hath shut up the sea with doorsj and saidi Hi*. 
therto shalt tbop come and no farther, and here shall 
thy ppcynd waves be staid. The Lord is an invisible 
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spirit, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. He is the fountain of life. He preserveth 
man and beast. He giveth food to all flesh. In his 
hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath 
of all mankind. The Lord maketh poor and maketh 
rich. He bringeth low arid lifteth up. He killeth 
and maketh alive. He woundeth and he healeth* 
By him kings reign, and princes decree justice, and 
n6t a sparrow falleth to the ground without him. All 
angels, authorities, and powers, are subject to him. 
He appointeth the moon for seasons, and the sun 
knoweth his goirig-down. He thundereth with his 
voice, and directeth it under the whole heaven, and 
his lightning unto the ends of the earth. Fire and 
hail, snow and vapour, wind and storm, fulfil his 
word. The Lord is king for ever and ever, and his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion. The earth and 
the heavens shall perish, but thou, O Lord, remain- 
est They all shall wax old, as doth a garment, and 
BIA a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall 
be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall have no end. God is perfect in knowledge ; 
his understanding is infinite. . He is the Father of 
lights. He looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
seeth under the whole heaven. The Lord beholdeth 
all the children of men from the place of his habita- 
tion, and considereth all their works. He knoweth 
our down»sitting and up-rising. He compasseth bur 
path, and counteth our steps. He is acquainted with 
all our ways ; and when we enter our closet, and shut 
our door, he seeth us. He knoweth the things that 
come into our mind, every one of them j and no 
thought can be withholden from him. The Lord is 
good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
works. He is a father of the fatherless, and a judge 
of the widow. He is the God of peace, the Father 
of mercies, and the God of all comfort and consola- 
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tion. The Lord is great, and we know him not ; his 
greatness is unsearchable. Who but he hath measured 
the waters in the hoUow of his hand, and meted out 
the heavens with a span ? Thine, O Lord^ is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the vic- 
tory, and the majesty. Thou art very great, thou 
art clothed with honour. Heaven is thy throne and 
earth is thy footstool.' 

Can the mind of a philosopher rise to a more just 
and magnificent, and at the same time a more amiable 
idea of the Deity than is here set forth, in the strong- 
est images and most emphatical language ? And yet 
this is the language of shepherds, and fishermen. 
The illiterate Jews, and poor persecuted Christians 
retained these noble sentiments, while the polite and 
powerful nations of the earth were giving up to that 
sottish sort of worship, of which the following ele- 
gant description is extracted from one of the inspired 
writers: 

' Who hath formed a god, or molten an image 
that is profitable for nothing ? The smith with the 
tongs both worketh in the coals and fashioneth it with 
hammers, and worketh it with the strength of his 
arms : yea he is hungry, and his strength faileth. He 
drinketh no water and is faint. A man planteth an 
ash, and the rain doth nourish it. He bumeth part 
thereof in the fire. He rosteth rost. He warmeth 
himself. And the residue thereof he maketh a god. 
He faileth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith, deliver me, for thou art 
my God. None considereth in his heart, I have burnt 
part of it in the fire, yea also, I have baked bread 
upon the coals thereof; I have roasted flesh and eaten 
it, and shall I make the residue thereof an abomina- 
tion ? Shall I fall down to the stock of a tree*?* 

o Jsai. sdiv. patsim, 
VOL. II. D 
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In toch circumstances as these, fdr a man to ck-^ 
cSare for free-thinking, and disengage himself from 
the yoke of idolatry, were doing honour to human 
nature, dnd a work well becoming the great asserters 
of reason. But in a church, where our adoration is 
directed to the Supreme Being % and, to say the least, 
where is nothing either in the object or manner of 
worship that contradicts the light of nature ; there>. 
linder the |)retence of free-thinking, to rail at the 
religious institutions of their country, showeth an: 
undistingmshing genius that mistakes opposition for 
freedom of thought. And indeed, notwithstanding 
the pretiences of some few among our free-thinkers^ 
I can hardly think there are men so stupid and incon- 
sistent with theuiselveSj as to have a serious regard for 
natural reli^oh, andat the same time use their utmost 
endeavours to destroy the credit of those sacred writ-, 
ibgs, which, as they have been the means of bringing 
these parts of the world to the knowledge of natural 
religion^ so in case they lose their authority over 
thia minds of naen, we should of course sink into the 
same idolatry which we see practised by other unen^ 
lightened nations. 

If. a person who exerts himself in the modern way 
cf free-thinking be, not a stupid idolater, it is uiide- 
Hiablei that he contributes all he can to the making 
other men so, either. by ignorance or design; which 
lays him under the dilemma, I will hot say of being 
iifoor or knave, but of incurring the conteidpt order 
testation of mankind''. 

' P This «ad y^Qt foliowt oonoermng the olsject ^nd loaimer of w^rihip 
TBI the ahurch of England, are round asse]::tioQs; but tp say the least of 
them, they are certainly questioiiable'; and sound Christians may have very 
nerious doubts about the truth of them, and even religiously ftbstain from 
^ 'Vqrsliitp as idolatroDS, without thinkic; iiiichiiirit>b]|yy. (hat th^ wor* 
shippers are idolaters, though they themselves, wanting the convictions of 
sincerity, would be self-condemned in joining with thenr. 
q This paper. No. 88. is ascribed to bishop Berkeley, the author of the 
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No. 89. TUESDAY, June «3, 1713.* 

IgnetU est vUit v^vr, et tttUiks origo 

Semitf6m. -^ Vino. Miu vl 730. 

Tfaey boait tthertftl vi^oiff, ani are fotm'd 

Prom seeds of heavenly birtL 



The same faculty of reason and understanding which 
placeth us above the brute part of the creation, doth 
also subject our minds to greater and more manifold 
disquiets than creatures of an inferior rank are sen- 
sible of. It is by this that we anticipate future dis- 
asters, and oft create to ourselves real pain from 
imaginary evils, as well as multiply the pangs arising 
from those which cannot be avoided. 

It behoves us therefore to make the best use of 
that sublime talent, which, so long as it continued 
the instrument of passion, will serve only to make ud 
more miserable, in proportion as we are more excel- 
lent than other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to withdraw 
from the objects that soKcit his senses, and turn his 
thoughts inward on himself. For my own part 1 
often mitigate the pain arising from the little misfor- 
tunes and disappointments that checker human life 
by this introversion of my faculties, wherein I regard 
my ovm soul as the image of her Creator, and receive 
great consolation from beholding those perfections 

preed<&ig jpi^ra on free-thiilleni biJt ifc it Mt^t mentMed io fte Htt «f 
his father's papers, communicated by the Rev. George Berkeley, former]^ 
rtndent of Qiri^t-chuTch, and vicar of Bray in Berkshire. See No. 90. 
let 2, IV^xn which it teetts that the tiiigAflieift dihh sM tiietwotfielloir- 
ing papers, N«a. 89. and 90. to Dc^Berktley^ biibc^^ Cle^e^ re«to 0i» 
the authority of Steele himself. ^ - ^ , ; . . 

- • • ■■ . * -^; BEiKALCY*g, Djy. ^eilow of Trinity Cofleg^, Dublin.' ' * 

D 2 
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which testify her divine original, and Ifead me into 
some knowledge of her everlasting Archetype. 

But there is not any property or circumstance of 
my being that I contemplate with more joy than my 
immortality. I can easily overlook any present mo- 
mentary sorrow, when I reflect that it is in my power 
to be happy a thousand years hence. If it were not 
for this thought, I had rather be an oyster than a 
man, the most stupid and senseless of animals than a 
reasonable mind tortured with an extreme innate de- 
sire of that perfection which it despairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleasure that I behold instinct, rea- 
son, and faith, concurring to attest this comfortable 
truth. It is revealed from Heaven, it is discovered by 
philosophers ; and the ignorant, unenlightened part 
of mankind have a natural propensity to believe it. 
It is an agreeable entertainment to reflect on the va- 
rious shapes under which this doctrine has appeared 
in the world. The Pythagorean transmigration, the 
sensual habitations of the Mahometan, and the shady 
realms of Pluto, do all agree in the main points, the 
continuation of our existence, and the distribution of 
rewards and punishments, proportioned to the merits 
or demerits of men in this life. 

But in all these schemes there is something gross 
and improbable, that shocks a reasonable and specu* 
lative mind. Whereas nothing can be more rational 
and sublime than the Christian idea of a future state. 
' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither bath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, the things 
which God hath prepared for those that love him.* 
The above-mentioned schemes are narrow transcripts 
of our presait state : but in this indefinite description 
tbereis somethip^ ineffiibly great and noble. The 
ffm^i^'t^ ihust be raised to a higher pitcb» not 
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only to partake the enjoyments of the Christian' pa- 
radise» but even to be able to frame any notion of 
them. 

Nevertheless, in order to gratify our imagination, 
and by way of condescension to our low way of think- 
ing, the ideas of light, glory, a crown, &^^ are made 
use of to adumbrate . that which we cannot directly 
understand. ' The Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living, fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes. And there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be aay more pain, for the former things are passed 
away, and behold all things are new. . There shall be 
no night there, and they need no candle, neither light 
of the. sun : for the Lord God giveth them light, and 
shall make them drink of the river of his pleasures ; 
and they. shall reign for ever and ever. They shall 
receive a crown of glory which fadeth not away.' 

These are cheering reflections ; and I have often 
wondered that . men could be found so duU and 
phlegmatic,.as to prefer the thought of annihilation be- 
fore them ; or so ill-natured, as to endeavour to xper- 
suade mankind to the disbelief of what is so pleasing 
and profitable even in the prospect ; or so blind, as 
not to see that there is a Deity, and if there be, that 
this scheme of things flows from his attributes, and 
evidently corresponds with the other parts of the 
creation. 

I know not how to account for this absurd turn, of 
thought, except it proceed from a want of other em- 
ployment joined with an affection of singularity. I 
shall, therefore, inform our modern freethinkers of 
two points whereof they se^n to be ignorant. The 
first is, that it is not the being singular, but being sin* 
gular for something, that argues either extraordinary 
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cndcnrments of nature^ or faeiievolent iiiteiittons to 
]|iaakind> which draws theadmudtion and estQeni of 
the world. A mistake in this point naturally arises 
from that confusion of thought which I do not re- 
member to have seea ao great instances of in an j 
imters^ as in cettam modem free-thinkers* 

The other point is» that there are iminmerahle ob- 
jects within the reach of a faaman mind, and each of 
these objects may be viewed in innumerable lights^ 
and positions, and the rdations arising between them 
are innumerable. There is therefore an infinity of 
things whereon to employ their thoughts, if not with 
advant^e to the world, at least with amusement to 
themselves^ and without offence or prejudice to other 
people. If they proceed to exert their talent of free> 
thinking in this way ; they may be iimocdntly dull^ 
and no one take any notice of it. But to see men 
without either wit or argument pretend to Jim down 
divine aad human laws, aitd treat their fettow^siufagiects 
with contempt for profeeaing a belief of those points 
eei which the present a& well as future interest of 
map)kind depends, is not to be endured^ For mj oi«rn 
part, I shall omit no endbavours to render their per* 
90IIS aa desfncable^ and their practices a& odious, in 
the eye of the worlds as they deserve'. 

' This paper. No. 89. as well as the preceding^ is ascribed to bishop 
Berkeley who was at this time in London, aged about 29 ; and most pro- 
faihly the gentteiiui to^ wfaoxtt^ the last Tetter oi the folhming ptLper, Nov 
90, was addressed. It is not mentioned as a paper of his father's in th« 
list communicated by George Berkeley, student of Christ-church, and vicar 
ef Bray, in Berkshh^. The author of this, and the foregoing papers on 
fteQ4hiiiieri^ w«a al thk time ftHow of Ttiiify ootleg*, Zhiblki; he was 
4ected a senior fellow in 17I7» and took the degrees of bachelor and doc- 
tor in divinity in 1721. In 1724, he was promoted to the deanery of 
I>erry, worth llOO/l per annum: and* in 1754, to the bishopric of Cioyne, 
vheBe he cooutanllyresided, esceptoig one winter spent ai DuMk, and ip» 
plied himself diligently to tb& dischai^ of ail episcopal dulics. 
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No. 90. WEDNESDAY, Jpne 24, 1713. 

' . ■« tn^-n^m. .» . — iM. ■ % i » ■ ! ■■■ . ■ 

— Fungar vice cotis,—- Hoe. Ars Poet, 304. 

ril play the whetstone.' ' Creech. 



It is, they say, frequent with authors to write letters' 
to themselves, either out of laziness or vanity. 

The following is genuine, and, I think, deserv^a 
the attention of every man of sense in England: 

* TO THE GUARDIAN. 
* SIR, 

• Thoihjh I am not apt to make complaints, 
have never yet troubled you with any, and little- 
thought I ever should, yet seeing that in your paper 
of this day, you take no notice of yesterday's Exa- 
miner, as I hoped you would, my love for my l^eli-' 
gion, which is so nearly concerned, would not permit 
me to be silent The matter, sir, is this : A bishop' 
pf our church, to whom the Examiner himself has^ 
nothing to object, but his care and concern for the 
Brotestant religion, which by him, it seems, is thoughl! 
a sufficient fault, has lately published a book, in whidfif 
he endeavours to show the folly, ignorance, And mis-* 
take of the church of Rome in its worship of saints.' 
From this the Examiner tiikes occasion to fall upotn 
the author with his utmost malice, and to mukehim' 
the sublet of his ridicule. Is it then become a crimc^ 
for a Protestant to speak or write in defetice of 'his re-' 
ligiom? il^H a Papist have leave to print and publish 
m England what he pleases in defence of his oW 

'» ■ ! •• I • ' ■ ' *■ , ' * 

s Dr. Williiun Fleetwood, bishop of St. Am^, pidiKshffi «)NMf 4ki»-li«MW 
* The Life and Miracles of St. Winifred, together wit}i her Litanies. With 
9ome Historical Observations.* Pr. 1*. 6d. ^uara. in folio, No. 77* 
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Opinion, with ihe ^Examiner's approbation ; and shall 
not a Protestant be permitted to write an answer to it ? 
For thisy Mr. Guardian, is the present case. Last 
year a Papist, or to please Mr. Examiner, a Roman 
catholic, published tiie life of St. Winifred, for the 
use of those devout pilgrims who go in great num- 
bers to ofier up their prayers to her at her well. This 
gave occasion to the worthy prelate, in whose diocese 
that well is, to make some observations upon it ; and 
in order to undeceive so many poor deluded people, 
to show how little reason, and how small authority 
there is, not only to believe any of the miracles attri- 
buted to St. Winifred, but even to believe there 
ever was such a person in the world. And shall thea 
a good man, upon such an account, be liable to be 
abused in so public a manner ? Can any good Church- 
of-England man bear to see a bishop, one whom her 
present majesty was pleased to make, treated in so 
ludicrous a way ? Or should one pass by the scurrility 
and the immodesty that is to be found in several parts 
of the paper ? Who can with patience see St. Paul 
and St. Winifred set by the Examiner upon a level, 
and the authority for one made by him to be equal 
with that for the other ? Who, that is a Christian, 
can endure his insipid mirth upon so serious an occa- 
sion ? I must confess it raises my indignation to the 
greatest height, to see a pen that has been long em- 
ployed in writing panegyrics upon persons of the first 
rank, who would be indeed to be pitied were they to 
depend upon that for their praise, to see I say, the 
same pen at last made use of in defence of popery. 

* I think I may now, with justice, congratulate with 
those whom the Examiner dislikes ; since, for my own 
part, I should reckon it my great honour to be worthy 
his dis^esteem, and should count his censure praise. 

* I am. Sir, 
J^« w* • Your most humble servant.* 
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The above letter complains, with great jasrtice, 
against this incorrigible creature ; but I do not insert 
any thing concerning him, in hopes what I say will 
have any effect upon him, but to prevent the impres- 
sion which what he says may have upon others. I 
shall end this paper with a letter I have just now 
written to a gentleman, whose writings are often 
inserted in the Guardian*, without deviation of one 
title from what he sends me. 

* SIR, 

* I HAVE received the favour of yours with 
the inclosed, which made up the papers of the two 
last days. I cannot but look upon myself with great 
contempt and mortification, when I reflect that I have 
thrown away more hours than you have lived, though 
you so much excel me in every thing for which I 
would live. Till I knew you, I thought it the pri- 
vilege of angels only to be very knowing and very 
innocent. In the warmth of youth to be capable of 
such abstracted and virtuous reflections, with a suit- 
able life, as those with which you entertain yourself, 
is the utmost of human perfection and felicity. The 
greatest honour I can conceive done to another, is 
. when an elder does reference to a younger, though 
that younger is not distinguished above him by for- 
tune. Your contempt of pleasures, riches and ho- 
nour, will crown you with them all, and I wish you 
them not for your own sake, but for the reason which 
only would make them eligible to yourself, the good 
of others. I am, dearest youth, 

• Your friend and admirer, 
June 23. « Nestor Ironside.* 

* George Berkeiqr, then fellow of Trinity college, Dublin. See No. 89. 
note adfinem. See Introd. note to No. 1S6.; and No. isa note on Mr. 
Bartdett. 
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No. 91. THURSDAY, June 25, 1713.* 

— Inett sua gratia parvis. 
Little things hftve their value. 



It is the great rule of behaviour * to follow nature/ 
The author of the following letter is so much convin- 
ced of this truth, that he turns what would render a 
man of a little soul exceptions, humoursome and parti- 
cular in all his actions, to a subject of raillery and 
mirth. He is, you must know, but half as tall as an 
OTdinary man, but is contented to be still at his| 
friend's elbow, and has set up a club, by which he 
hopes to bring those of his own size into a little re-' 
putation : 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. '' 

> SIB, 

* I RSMEMBER a Saying of yours concerning^^ 
persons m low circumstances of stature, that their lit- 
tleness would hardly be taken notice of, if they did 
not jnamfest a consciousness of it themselves in all 
their behaviour. Indeed, the observation that no maiv 
m ridiculous, for being what he is, but only in the af^ 
£ectation of being something more, is equally true in 
regard to the mind send the body. 

* I question not but it will be pleasing to you to 
hear that a. set of us have formed a society, who are 
sworn to " dare to be short,'* and boldly bear out tlw 
dignity of littleness under the noses of those enorm- 
ous engrossiers of manhood, those hyperbolical mon- 
sters of the species, the tall fellows that overlook us. 
,. * The day of our institution was tte tenth of De^ 

* Pope's. 
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cember, being the shortest of the year, on which we 
are to hold an annual feast over a dish of shrifnps. 

* The i^ace we have chosen for this meeting is in 
the Little Piazza, not without an eye to the neigb- 
bourfaood cf Mr, PowePs opera, for the performers of 
which we have, as becomes us^ a brotherly affection. 

^ At our first resort hither an old woman brooght 
her son to the club-room, dei^ing he might be edu- 
cated in this school, because she saw here were finer 
boys than ordinary. However, this accident no way 
discouraged our designs. We began with sending in- 
vitations to those of a stature not exceeding five foot^ 
to repair to our assembly j but the greater part re- 
turned ercuses, or pretended they^ were not qualified. 

* One said he was indeed but five foot at present, 
but represented that he should soon exceed l^t pro- 
portion^ his periwig-maker and shoe^maker having 
lately promised him three inches more betwixt thenu 

^ Another alledged, he was so unfortunate as to 
have one leg shorter than the other» and whoever bad 
determined his stature to five foot, had taken him at 
a disadvantage; for when he was momited on the 
other leg, be was at least five foot* two inches and a. 
half. 

^ Tliere were some who questioned the exactness 
of our measures; and others, instead of complying, 
returned us informations o£ people yet shorter than 
themselves. In a word, almost every one recommend- 
ed some neighbour or acquaintance, whom he was 
willing we should look upon to be less than he. We 
were not a Kttle ashamed that those who are past the 
years of growth, and whose beards pronounce them 
men, should be guilty of as many unfair tricks in this 

• <« I eoiild nevgr;^ aaul Swift^flpericiiig of Pope^ ^ I coiddncfir got At 
blpckbead to leant b» grmwAC^'' The Doctor himselC ani oot fieUooi, 
lurok^ Priscian's head. 
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point, as the most aspiring children when they are 
measured. 

* We therefore proceeded to fit up the club-room, 
and provide conveniencies for our accommodation. 
In the first place we caused a total removal^of all the 
chairs, stools, and tables, which had served the gross 
of mankind for many years. The disadvantages we 
had undergone while we made use of these, were un- 
speakable. The president's whole body was sunk in 
the elbow chair : and when his arms were spread over 
it, he appeared, to the great lessening of his dignity, 
like a child in a go-cart It was also so wide in the 
seat, as to give a wag occasion of saying, that not- 
withstanding the president sat in it, there was a sede 
pacante. 

/ The table was so high, that one who came by 
chance to the door, seeing our chins just above the 
pewter dishes, took us for a circle of men that sat 
ready to be shaved, and sent in half a dozen barbers. 
Another time one of the club spoke contumeliously 
pf the president, imagining he had been absent, when 
he was only eclipsed by a flask of Florence which stood 
on the table in a parallel line before his face. We 
therefore new-furnished the room in all respects .pro- 
portionably to us, and had the door made lower, so as 
to admit no man above five foot high, without brush- 
ing his foretop, which whoever does is utterly unquali- 
fied to sit among us. 

* Some of the Statutes of the Club are as follow : 

/I. If it be proved upon any member, though 
never so duly qualified, that he strives as much as 
possible to get above his size, by stretching, cocking, 
or the like ; or that he hath stood on tiptoe in a crowd, 
with design to be taken for as tall a man as the rest : 
or hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, or 
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Other device under him, to exalt him oil his seat : 
every such offender shall be sentenced to walk in 
pumps for a whole month. 

' II. If any member shall take advantage from the 
fulness or length of his wig, or any part of his dress, 
or the immoderate extent of his hat, or otherwise, to 
seem larger or higher than he is ; it is ordered, he 
shall wear red heels to his shoes, and a red feather in 
his hat, which may apparently mark and set bounds 
to the extremities of his small dimension, that all peo^ 
pie may readily find him out between his hat and his 
shoes. 

* III. If any member shall purchase a horse for his 
own riding above fourteen hands and an half in height, 
that horse shall forthwith be sold, a Scotch galloway 
bought in its stead for him, and the overplus of the 
money shall treat the club. 

* IV. If any member, in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental laws of the society, shall wear the heels 
of his shoes exceeding one inch and a half, it shall be 
interpreted as an open renunciation of littleness, and 
the criminal shall instantly be expelled. Note, The 
form to be used in expelling a member shall be in 
these words, * Go from among us, and be tall if you 
can!' 

' It is the unanimous opinion of our whole society, 
that since the race of mankind is granted to have de- 
creased in stature from the beginning to this present^ 
it is the intent of nature itself, that men should be 
little ; and we believe that all human kind shall at last 
grow down to perfection, that is to say, be reduced to 
our own measure \ I am very literally, 

* Your humble servant. Bob Short.* 

▼ Thk paper. No. 91* and its lequd. No. 9S. h ascribed to Pope on the 
anthority of Steele himself. See The Publisher to the Reader; and Guard. 
No. 108. 
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. V Mstedfor J. Toiucm m ike Strand; atid nold'by A. Baldwin' in 
Warwick Laoc^ pr, 2d. 1719. Guard, in folio. 
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HowuMculi qvanti staU^ cum reeogUo / PLAtttuft. 

Now I recollect, how considerable are these little men ! 



• TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

* SIR, 

* The club rising early this evening I have 
time to finish my account of it. You are already ac- 
quainted with the nature and design of our institution j 
the characters of the members, and the topics of our 
conversation, are what remain for the subject of this 
epistle. 

* The most eminent persons of our assembly are, a 
little poet, a little lover^ a little politician, and a little 
hero. The first of these, Dick Distich by name, we 
have elected president, not only as he is the shortest 
of us all, but because he has entertained so just a 
sense of the stature, as to go generally in black, that 
he may appear yet less. Nay, to that perfection is he 
arrived, that he stoops as he walks. The figure of the 
man is odd enough : he is a lively little creature, with 
Jong arms and legs. A spider is no ill emblem of him. 
He has been taken at a distance for a small windmill* 
But indeed what principally moved us in his favour 
was his talent in poetry, for he hath promised to un- 
dertake a long work in short verse to celebrate the 
heroes of our size. He has entertained so great a re- 
spect for Statias, on the scwe of that line, 

* Pope's. 
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«< Major in exigm regnahai torpore rnrtusi^ 

"A larger portion of heroic fire 
Did his small limbs and little breast inspire,'* — 

that h^ once designed to translate the whole Thebaid 
for the sake of little Tydeus. 

* Tom Tiptoe, a dapper black fellow, is the most 
gallant lover of the age. He is particularly niqe in 
his habiliments ^ and to the end justice may be done, 
him tliat way, constantly employs the same artist who 
makes attiie for the neighbouring princes and ladies 
of quality at Mr* Powel's. The vivacity of his tem* 
per inclines him sometimes to boast of the favours of 
the fair. He was the other night, excusing his ab- 
sence from the club upon account of an assignation 
with u lady, and, as he had the vanity to tell us^ a 
tall one too, who had consented to the full accom^, 
plishment of his desires that evening j but one of the 
company, who was his confident, assured us she wasf 
a woman of humour, and made the agreement on this 
condition, that his toe'' should be tied to hers. 

* Our politician is a person of real gravity, and prp^ 
fessed wisdom. Gravity in a man of this size, com» 
pared with that of one of ordinary bulk, appears like, 
the gravity of a cat, compared with that of a lionu 
This gentleman is accustomed to taJk to himself, and 
was once over-heard to compare his own person to a, 
little cabinet, wherein are locked up all the secrets of 
state, and refined schemes of princes. His face is pale 
^d meagre, which proceeds J&om much watching and 
studying for the welfare of Europe, which is also 
thought to have stinted his growth : for he hath de- 
stroyed his own constitution with taking care of that 

'^ Pope seems to allude here, and at the close of. this pf^er, to his.wag- 
^h rondeau on Mrs. Eliz. Thomas, mistress to H. Cromwell^ esq. See 
Bio^. Brit. art. Po|)e, p. 3414. 
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of the nation. He is what Mons. Balzac calls a great 
distiller of the maxims of Tacitus. When he speaks^ 
it is slowly, and word by word, as one that is loth to 
enrich you too fast with his observations ; like a lim- 
bec that gives you drop by drop, an extract of the 
simples in it 

* The last I shall mention is Tim Tuck, the hero. 
He is particularly remarkable for the length of his 
sword, which intersects his person in a cross line, and 
makes him appear not unlike a fly, that the boys have 
run a pin through and set a walking. He once chal- 
lenged a tall fellow for giving him a blow on the pate 
with his elbow as he passed along the street. But 
what he especially values himself upon is, that in all 
the campaigns he has made, he never once ducked 
at the whiz of a cannon-ball. Tim was full as large 
at fourteen years old as he is now. This we are ten- 
der of mentioning, your little heroes being generally 
choleric. 

* These are the gentlemen that most enliven our 
conversation. The discourse generally turns upon 
such accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, as 
are daily occasioned by our size. These we faithfully 
communicate, either as matter of mirth or of consola- 
tion to each other. The president had lately an un- 
lucky fall, being unable to keep his legs on a stormy 
day ; whereupon he informed us, it was no new dis- 
aster, but the same a certain ancient poet had been 
subject to, who is recorded to have been so light, that 
he was obliged to poise himself against the wind with 
lead on one side, and his own works on the other. 
The lover confessed the other night that he had been 
cured of love to a tall woman by reading over the le- 
gend of Ragotine in Scarron, with his tea, three morn- 
ings successively. Our hero rarely acquaints us with 
any of his unsuccessful adventures. And as for the 
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politician, he declares himself an utter enemy to all 
Jdnd of burlesque, so will never discompose the aus- 
terity of his aspect by laughing at our adventures, 
much less discover any of his own in this ludicrous 
light. Whatever he tells of any accidents that befal 
4im, is by way of complaint, nor is he ever laughed 
at, but in his absence. 

* We are likewise particularly careful to communi- 
i^ate in the club all such passages of history, or cha- 
racters of illustrious personages, as any way reflect 
honour on little men. Tim Tuck having but just 
reading enough for a military man, perpetually enter- 
tains us with the same stories, of little David, that 
<;oBquered the mighty Goliah, and little Luxembourg, 
that made Lewis XIV. a grand monarque, never for- 
getting little Alexander the Great. Dick Distich 
celebrates the exceeding humanity of Augustus, who 
called Horace, Lepidissimum Homunciolum ; and is 
wonderfully pleased with Voiture and Scarron, fiar 
having so well described their diminutive forms to all 
posterity. He is peremptorily of opinion, against a 
great reader and all his adherents*, that Msop was 
not a jot properer or handsomer than he is represent- 
ed by the common pictures. But the soldier believes 
with the learned person above mentioned; for he 
thinks, none but an impudent tall author could be 
guilty of such an unmannerly piece of satire on little 
warriors, as his battle of the mouse and the frog. The 
politician is very proud of a certain king of Egypt, 
called Bpccfaor, who, as Diodorus assures us, was a 
person of very low stature, but far exceeded all that 
went before him in discretion and politics.. 

> Dr. Bentley, to whose conduct in Trinity college, objections were now 
wider public consideration, an answer to them being advertised, pr, ad, in 
the preceding paper of the Guard, in folio. 
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^ As I am secretary to the cluh, it is iny busmes^ 
whenever we meet to take minutes of the transactiona. 
This has enaHed me to send you the foregoing paafr- 
tieulars, as I may hereafter other memoirs. We have 
spies appointed in every quarter of the town, to give 
xis informations, of the misbehaviour of such reifiracw 
tory persons as refuse to be subject to our statutes;* 
Whatsoever aspiring practices any of these our peo- 
ple shall be guilty of in their amours, single combats^ 
or any indirect means to manhood, we shall certainly 
be acquainted with, and publish to the wwld for their 
punishment and reformation. For the president has 
granted me the sole property of exposing and show^ 
ing to the town all such intractable dwarfs, whose ciiv 
cumstances exempt them from being carried about in 
boxes J reserving only to himself, as the right of a 
poet, those smart characters that will shine in epigrams^ 
Ven^a^le Nestor, I salute you in the name of the 
idub^ Bob Short, Secretary/ 



Ko. 93. SATURDAY, June 27> 1713.* 

— JB$t ammtu lucis cotitemfit&r^'^ Vulg. Mn, ix» QOS, 

The tiling call*d life witk ease I ce» disdaiiiK Drybbm . 



The following letters are curious and instructivei ai^4 
shall make up the business of the day. ^ 

« TO THE AIJTHOR OF TI& QtJAllDrAN. 

• TffiE inclosed is a faithful translation from 

* WlI^LIAM WoTTON^iS^ D. D. 

y No. 92 is ascribed to Pope, on Steele's authority. See The Pi^ 
Usher to the Reader; and Guard. No, 108. 
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an old mithor, which if it deserves yout notice let 
the readers guess whether he wa& a heathen or a 
Christian*. I am, Your most humble servant/ 

^ June 25, 1713.* 

" I CANNOT, nay friends, forbear letting you know 
what I think of death ; for methinks I view and un- 
derstand it much better, the nearer I approach to it. 
J am convinced that your fathers, those illustrious 
persons whom I so much loved and honoured, dp 
not cease to live, though they have passed through 
what we call death ; they are undoubtedly still living, 
but it is tliat sort of life which alone deserves iruly 
to be called life. In effect, while we are confined to 
bodies, we ought to esteem ourselves no other than 
a sort of galley-slaves at the chain, sinc^ the soul, 
which is somewhat divine, and descends from heaven 
as the place of its original, seems debased and diaho 
noured by this xxiixture with flesh and blood, and to be 
in a state of banishment from its celestial country. 
I cannot help thinking too, that one main reason of 
uniting souls to bodies was, that the great work of 
the univ.erse lui^t have spectators to admire the 
beautiful order of nsature, the regular, motion of 
heavenly bodies, who should strive to express tha(t 
regularity in the uniformity of their lives. Whw J 
consider the boundless activity of our minds, the re- 
membrance we have of things past, our foresight of 
what is to come ; when I reflect on the oobjie dis- 
coveries and vast improvements, by which these min^^ 
have advanced arts and sciences ; I am entirely per- 
suaded, and oat of aiU doubt, that a nature which has 
in itself a fund of so many excellent things cannot 
possibly be mortal. I observe further, l^at my mind 
is altogetfaer akmple^ withaot the mixture of any $ah^ 

* X^nofib. Opem, toU L p. 547, e$ 9fq, e^ A JKmesti, Srix Lfps. 1709^ 
4 torn. M. T. Cioer.Op^m PaarsXma^p. 3754,.€*^^cg.Cfttp 'blh^iSft, Pf 
"Sehtctutejxxii. ecdt.J; Verburgij,-8v6. Ainst. 1724.^ ^ ' ' 

£2 
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stance or nature different from its own ; I conclude 
from thence that it is indivisible, and consequently 
cannot perish. 

" By no means think, therefore, my dear friends, 
when I shall have quitted you, that I cease to be, or 
shall subsist no where. Remember that while we 
live together, you do not see my mind, and yet are 
sure that I have one actuating and moving my body ; 
doubt not then but that this same mind will have a 
being when it is separated, though you cannot then 
perceive its actions. What nonsense would it be to 
pay those honours to great men after their deaths, 
which we constantly do, if their souls did not then 
subsist? For my own part, I could never imagine 
that our minds live only when united to bodies, and 
die when they leave them ; or that they shall cease 
to think and understand when disengaged from bodies, 
which without them have neither sense nor reason ; 
on the contrary, I believe the soul when separated 
from matter, to enjoy the greatest purity and simplicity 
of its nature, and to have much more wisdom and 
light than while it was united. We see when the 
body dies what becomes of all the parts which com- 
posed it ; but we do not see the mind, either in the 
body, or when it leaves it. Nothing more resembles 
death than sleep, and it is in that state that the soul 
chiefly shows it has something divine in its nature. 
How much more then must it show it, when entirely 
disengaged ?" 

* TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 
* SIR, 

* Since you have not refused to insert 
matters of a theological nature in those excellent pa- 
pers with which you daily both instruct and divert 
MSy I earnestly desire you to print the following paper. 
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The notions therein advanced are, for ought I know» 
new to the English reader, and if they are true, will 
afibrd room for many useful inferences. 

^ No man that reads the evangelists, but must 
observe that our blessed Saviour does upon every 
occasion bend all his force and zeal to rebuke and 
correct the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. Upon that 
subject he shows a warmth which one meets with in 
no other part of his sermons. They were so enraged 
at this public detection of their secret villanies, by 
one who saw through all their disguises, that they 
joined in the prosecution of him, which was so vi- 
gorous, that Pilate at last consented to his death. 
The frequency and vehemence of these reprehen- 
sions of our Lord, have made the word Pharisee to 
be looked upon as odious amongst Christians, and to 
mean only one who lays the utmost stress upon the 
outward, ceremonial, and ritual part of his religion, 
without having such an inward sense of it, as would 
lead him to a general and sincere observance of those 
duties which can only arise from the heart, and which 
cannot be supposed to spring from a desire of ap^ 
plause or profit. 

* This is plain from the history of the life and ac- 
tions of our Lord in the four evangelists. One of 
them, St. Luke, continued his history down in a se- 
cond part, which we commonly call, The Acts of 
the Apostles. Now it is observable, that in this se- 
cond part, in which he gives a particular account of 
what the apostles did and suffered at Jerusalem upon 
their first entering upon their commission, and also 
of what St. Paul did after he was consecrated to the 
apostleship until his journey to Rome, we find not 
only no opposition to Christianity from the Pharisees, 
but several signal occasions in which they assisted its 
first teachers^ when the Christian church was in its 
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infant state. The true, zealous, and hearty perse- 
cutors of Christianity at that time were the Sadducees, 
whom we may truly call the free-thinkers among the 
Jews. They believed neither resurrection, nor angel, 
nor spirit, L e. in plain English, they were deists at 
least, if not atheists. They could outwardly comply 
with, and conform to the establishment in church 
and state, and they pretended forsooth to belong only 
to a particular sect ; and because there was nothing 
in the law of Moses which in so many words asserted 
a resurrection, they appeared to adhere to that in a 
particular manner beyond any other part of the old 
testament. These men therefore justly dreaded the 
spreading of Christianity after the ascension of our 
Lord, because it was wholly founded upon his resur* 
rection. 

* Accordingly therefore when Peter and John had 
cured the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, and had thereby raised a wonderful expec- 
tation of themselves among the people^ the priests, 
and Sadducees, Acts iv, clapt them up, and sent 
them away for the first time with a sevefe reprinwind* 
Quickly after, when the deaths of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and the many miracles wrought after those se- 
vere instances of the apostolical power had alarmed 
the priests, who looked upon the temple-worship, 
and consequently their bread, to be struck at ; these 
priestSj and all they that were with them, who wei^ 
of the sect of the Sadducees, imprisoned the apo^ 
fitlejJ, intending to examine them in the great council 
the next day. Where, when the council met, and 
the priests and Sadducees proposed to proceed 
with great rigour against them, we find that Gama^ 
llel, a very eminent Pharisee, St. Paul'is master, a 
tnan of great 'authority among the people^ many of 
Whost determinations w^ huve stiH |)tescrve<t m the 
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body of the Jewish traditions, cominoBly cidled th^ 
Talmidly opposed their heat> and told them, for 
Might they knew, the apostles might be act[uat3ed by 
the i^irit of God, and that in such a case it would 
be in vain to oppose them, since if tbcy did to, they 
would only fight against God, whom they coidd not 
cn^edtcome. Gamaliel was so considerable a man 
amongst his own sect, that we may reasombly believe 
he spoke the sense of his party as well as his own« 
St Stephen's martyrdom came on presently after, in 
which we do not find the Biarisees, as se^cIu had any 
haad ; it is prdbable that he was prosecuted by those 
who had before imprisoned Peter and Jc^n. One 
novice indeed of that sect was so zealous^ that he kept 
the clothes of tibiose that stoned him. This novice, 
whose zeal went beyond all bounds, wa^i the great 
St. Paul, who was peculiarly honoured with a call 
from Heaven by wbidi he was converted, and he was 
afterwards, by God himself appointed to be the 
apostle of the Gentiles^ Besides him, and him too 
redaioied in so glorious a maumer, we find no one 
Pharisee either nam^ or hinted at by St« Luke, as 
an o^poser di Christianity itk those earliest days. 
)¥hat others might do we know fiot^ B«i we find the 
iSadducees pursuing St# Paul even to death at bis 
connng to JerU£^lem^ in the 31st of tbe Acts. He 
then, upon all occasions. Owned himself to be a Pha^ 
rteee. lA the ^Sd chapter he told the people, that 
ke hmi h^m bred up 9t the feet of Gtolaiiel aft» the 
strsetast manner, in the law of his fathers* In the 
23d chapter he told the eonncil thaA he was a Ph^«^ 
se^ tbe aon of 4 Pharisde^ and that he wa^ accused- 
€>r asaeri^g ti^ hope ai»l resurrection of the deadt 
vhieb wm their dkajriing doctrine. Ha^eupon the Pha- 
risees stood by faimi ai»d thon^they idid not own our 
S«vioiiir to be the Meaeiah^ yet they would not de»y 
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biit some angel or spirit might have spoken to him> 
and then if they opposed him, they should fight 
against God. This was the very argument Gamaliel 
had used before. The resurrection of our Lord^ 
which they saw so strenuously asserted by the apo- 
stles, whose miracles they also saw and owned, [Acts 
iv. 16.3 seems to have struck them, and many of them 
were converted [Acts xv. 5.] even without a miraclei 
and the rest stood still and made no opposition. 

* We see here, what the part was which the Pha- 
risees acted in this important conjuncture. Of the 
Sadducees we meet not with one in the whole apo- 
stolic history that was converted. We hear of no mi- 
racles wrought to convince any of them, though there 
was an eminent one wrought to reclaim a Pharisee* 
St. Paul we see, after his conversion, always gloried 
in his having been bred a Pharisee. He did so to the 
people of Jerusalem, to the great council, to king 
Agrippa, and to the Philippians. So that from hence 
we may justly infer, that it was not their institution, 
which was in itself laudable, which our blessed Sa- 
viour found fault with, but it was their hypocrisy, 
their covetousness, their oppression, their overvaluing 
themselves upon their zeal for the ceremonial law, 
and their adding to that yoke by their traditions all 
which were not properly essentials of their institu- 
tion, that our Lord blamed. 

* But I must not run on. What I would observe, 
sir, is that atheism is more dreadful, and would be 
more grievous to human society, if it were invested 
with sufficient power, than religion under any shape, 
where its professors do at the bottom believe what they 
profess. I despair not of a papist's conversion, though 
I would not willingly lie at a zealot papist's mercy, 
and no protestant would, if he knew what popery is, 
though he truly believes in our Saviour. But the 
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free-thinker who scarcely beUeves there is a God^ and 
certainly disbeUeves revelation, is a very terrible ani-» 
mal. He will talk of natural rights, and the just free-^ 
doms of mankind, no longer than until he himself gets 
into power ; and by the instance before us, we have 
small grounds to hope for his salvation, or that God 
will ever vouchsafe him sufficient grace to reclaim him 
from errors, which have been so immediately levelled 
against himself. 

* If these notions be true, as I verily believe they 
are, I thought they might be worth publishing at this 
time, for which reason they are sent in this manner to 
you by, Sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 

* WilhaM WottoN'/ 
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Ingemuniy sihi quod vacuat desumpsU AthenaSy 

]St studiii armos iepiem dedU, imemdtque 

lAbris et cutis; statud tadtumius exit 

Plerumquey et rUupopulum quatit, — Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 81. 

IMITAT£I). 

The man, who stretch'd in Isis' calm retreat, 

To books and study gives seven years complete^ 

See ! stroVd with learned dust, his night-cap on. 

He walks, an object new beneath the sun ! 

The boys flock round him, and the people stare ; 

So stiff, so mute ! some statue, you would swear, 

Stept from its pedestal to take Uie air ! Pope. 



Since our success in worldly matters may be said to 

Steele's. 
*■ This letter agned with the final letters of his name appears to be Dr. 
Wotton's, by comparing it with his Miscellaneous Discourses, vol. i. p. 95. 
ei seq. Br. Wotton was probably the translator too of the parting Dis- 
course of Cyrus to his Friends, and consequently the author of the whole 
of this piqper. No. 95. See an account of Dr. Wotton, in Nichols's Anec^ 
dotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 50. and p. 75. See also Supplement to Granger, 
'Vol. I p. 159. ^ 
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depend upon our education, it will be very much to 
the purpose to enquire if the foundations of CMir for-* 
tune could not be laid deeper and surer than they are. 
The education of youth fells of necessity under the 
direction of those, who through fondness to us and 
our abilities, as well as to their own unwarrantable 
(xmjectures^ are very likely to be deceived j and the 
misery of it is, that the poor creatures, who are the 
sufferers upon wrong advances, seldom find out the 
errors, until they become irretrievable. As the greater 
number of all degrees and conditions have their edu- 
cation at the universities, the errors which I conceive 
to be in those places fall most naturally under the fol- 
lowing observations. The first mismanagement in these 
public nurseries, is the calling together a number of 
pupils, of howsoever different ages, views and capa- 
cities, to the same lectures. But surely there can be 
no reason to think that a delicate tender babe, just 
weaned from the bosom of his mother, indulged in all 
the impertinences of his heart's desire, should be 
equally capable of receiving a lecture of philosophy, 
with a hardy ruffian of full age, who has been occa- 
sionally scourged through some of the great schools, 
groaned under constant rebuke and cha^isement, and 
maintained a ten years* war with literature, under very 
strict and rugged discipHne* 

I know the reader has pleased himself with an an- 
swer to this already, viz. That an attention to the par- 
ticular abilities and designs of the pupil, cannot be ex- 
pected from the trifling salary paid upon such account* 
The price indeed which is thought a sufficient reward 
for any advantages a youth can receive from a man of 
learning, is an abominable ^consideration ; the enlarg- 
ui^ wMdi would not only increase the care of tutor^i 
but would be a very great encottragemtnt to Sttch as 
designed to take this province upon them, to furnish 
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themselves with a more general and extenidve knov^- 
ledge. As the case now stands, those of the. first 
quality pay their tutors but little above half so much 
as they do their footmen : what morality, what his* 
tory, what taste of the modem languages, what, lastly^ 
that can make a man happy or great, may not be ex- 
pected in return for such an immense treasure. It is 
monstrous, indeed, that the men of the best estates 
and families are more solicitous about the tutelage of 
a favourite dog or horse, than of their heirs male« 
The next evil is the pedantical veneration that is 
maintained at the university for Greek and Latin^ 
which puts the youth upon such exercises as many of 
them are incapable of performing, with any tolerable 
success. Upon this emergency they are succoiu^ed 
by the allowed wits of their respective colleges, who 
are always ready to befriend them with two or three 
hundred Latin or Greek words thrown together, with 
a very small proportion of sense. 

But the most established error of our university 
education, is the general neglect of all the little quali- 
fications and accomplishments which make up the 
character of a well-bred man, and the general atten*" 
tion to what is called deep learning. But as there are 
very few blessed with a genius, that shall force suc- 
cess by the strength of itself alone, and few occasions 
of life that require the aid of such genius ; the vast 
majority of the unUessed souls ought to store them* 
selves with such acquisitions, in which eftiry man has 
capacity to make a considerable progress, and from 
which every common occasion of life may reap great 
advantage. The persons that may be useful to ub in 
the making our fortunes, are such as are already haqppy 
in their own ; I may proceed to say, that the men of 
figure and family are more superficial in their educa- 
tion, than those of a less degree, and of course, am 
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ready to encourage ana protect that qualification iit 
another, which they themselves are masters of. For 
their own application implies the pursuit of something 
commendable ; and when they see their own charac- 
ters proposed as imitable, they must be won by such 
an irresistible flattery. But those of the university, 
who are to make their fortunes by a ready insinuation 
into the favour of their superiors, contemn this neces* 
sary foppery so far, as not to be able to speak com- 
mon sense to them without hesitation, perplexity, and 
confusion. For want of cfare in acquiring less accom- 
plishments which adorn ordinary life, he that is sa 
unhappy as to be born poor, is condemned to a me- 
thod that will very probably keep him so. 

I hope all the learned will forgive me what is said 
purely for their service, and tends to no other injury 
against them, than admonishing them not to overlook 
such little qualifications, as they every day see defeat 
their greater excellences in the pursuit both of repu- 
tation and fortune. 

. If the youth of the university were to be advanced, 
according to their sufficiency in the severe progress 
of learning; or * riches could be secured to men of 
understanding, and favour to men of skill ;' then in- 
deed all studies were solemnly to be defied, that did 
not seriously pursue the main end ; but since our 
merit is to be tried by the unskilfuP many, we must 
gratify the sense of the injudicious majority, satisfying 
ourselves that the shame of a trivial qualification sticks 
only upon him that prefers it to one more substantial. 
The more accomplishments a man is master of, the 
better is he prepared for a more extended acquaint- 

^ If the universities are to be modelled agreeably to the fancies of the 
unskilful, I cannot think at what point they are to stop. All that can be 
said is, that accomplished characters are formed at our univjersities, and 
not on too slavish a plan ; for Cromwell, Milton, Locke, &c. were bred 
lime. A. . . 
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ance, and upon these considerations, v^ithout doubt, 
the author of the Italian book called U Cortegiano, 
or the Courtier% makes throwing the bar, vaulting the 
horse, nay even wrestling, with several other as low 
qualifications, necessary for the man whom he figures 
for a perfect courtier ; for this reason no doubt, be- 
cause his end being to find grace in the eyes of men 
of all degrees, the means to pursue this end was the 
furnishing him with such real and seeming excellen- 
ces as each degree had its particular taste of. But 
those of the university, instead of employing their 
leisure hours in the pursuit of such acquisitions as 
would shorten their way to better fortune, enjoy those 
moments at certain houses in the town, or repair to 
others at very pretty distances out of it, where * they 
drink and forget their poverty, and remember their 
misery no more.' Persons of this indigent education 
are apt to pass upon themselves and others for modest, 
especially in the point of behaviour ; though it is easy 
to prove, that this mistaken modesty not only arises 
from ignorance, but begets the appearance of its opi- 
posite, pride. For he that is conscious of his own in- 
sufliciency to address his superiors without appearing 
ridiculous, is by that betrayed into the same neglect 
and indifference towards them, which may bear the 
construction of pride. From this habit they begin to 
argue against the base submissive application from 
men of letters to men of fortune, and to be grieved 
when they see, as Ben Jonson says, 

« The learned pate 

Dack to the golden fool — — * 



though these are points of necessity and convenience, 
and to be esteemed submissions rather to the occasion 

^ Written by Conte Baldassar Casdglione, and published in Italian and 
English, with a life of the author, by A. P. Castiglione^ of the same family. 
4to. Lend. 1727. 
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than to the person. It was a fine answer of Diogenea, 
.who being asked in mockery, why philosophers were 
the followers of rich men, and not rich men of philor 
«ophers, replied, * Because the one knew what they 
had need of, and the other did not' It certainly must 
be difficult to prove, that a man of business, or a pro- 
fession, ought not to be what we call a gentleman, 
but yet very few of them are so. Upon this account 
they have little conversation with those who might 
do them most service, but upon such occasions only 
as Implication is made to them in their particular call- 
ing ; and for any thing they can do or say in such 
matters have their reward, and therefore rather re- 
ceive than confer an obligation : whereas he that adds 
his being agreeable to his being serviceable, is con- 
stantly in a capacity of obliging others. The charac- 
ter of a beau, is, I think, what the men that pretend 
to learning please themselves in ridiculing : and yet 
if we compare these persons as we see them in public, 
we shall find that the lettered coxcombs without good- 
breeding, give more just occasion to raillery, than the 
unlettered coxcombs with it : as our behaviour falk 
within the judgm^it of more persons than our con^ 
v^sation, and a failure {[in it is] therefore more visible. 
What pleasant victories over the loud, the saucy, and 
the illiterate, would attend the men of learning and 
breeding ; which qualifications, could we but join 
them, would beget such a confidence, as arising from 
good sense and good nature, would never let us oppress 
others, or desert ourselves. In short, whether a man 
intends a life of business or pleasure, it is impossible 
to pursue eiik&r in an elegant manner,, without the 
help of good breeding. I shall conclude with the face 
at least of a regular discourse ; and say, if it is our be- 
haviour and address upon all common occasions that 
prejudice people in our favour, or to our disadyan- 
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tdge, and the more substantial parts, as our learnn^ 
and industry, cannot possibly appear but to few ; It is 
not justifiable to spend so much time in that which so 
very few are judges of, and utterly neglect that whidi 
iaila within the censure of so many. 
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^^AHena mgoiia e^ntwm. Hor. 2 Sat. vi. 33, 

A crowd of petitioners. Cwebch* 



1 FIND business increase upon me very much, as will 
appear by the following letters ; 

* SIR, 

* This day Mr. Oliver Purville, gentleman^ 
property-man to the theatre royal in the room of Mr. 
William Peer"*, deceased, arrived here in widow Bart- 
lett's waggon. He is an humble member of the 
Little Club% and a passionate man, which makes him 
tell the disasters which he met with on his road hi- 
ther, a little too incoherently to be rightly understood^ 
By what I can gather from him, it seems that withiii 
three miles of this side Wickham, the party was set 
upon by highwayment Mr. Purville was supercargo 
to the great hamper in which were the following 
goods. The chains of JaflSer and Pierre ; the crowns 
and sceptres of the posterity of Baacjuo j the bull, 
bear and horse of captain Otter j bones* skulls, pick^ 
axes, a bottle qf brandy and five muskets j fourscore 
pieces of. stock^gold* and thirty pieces of tin-silver 
hid in a green purse within a skull. These the rob- 
bers, by beiflg put up safe, supposed to be true» and 

* Stwxjj's. 
* See Guard. No. 82. Account of Mr. William Peer, property-man» 
\ * ^eeG^ard. Nos. ^1. and 9e. by Mr. Pope. 
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rid off with, not forgetting to take Mr. Purville's owit 
current coin. They broke the armour of Jacomo^ 
which was cased up in the same hamper, and one of 
them put on the said Jacomo's mask to escape. They 
also did several extravagances with no other purpose 
but to do mischief; they broke a mace for the lord 
mayor of London. They also destroyed the world, 
the sun and moon, which lay loose in the waggon. 
Mrs. Bartlett is frightened out of her wits, for Purville 
says he has her servant's receipt for the world, and 
expects she shall make it good. Purville is resolved 
to take no lodgings in town, but makes behind the 
scenes a bed chamber of the hamper. His bed is 
that in which Desdemona is to die, and he uses the 
sheet in which Mr. Johnson is tied up in a comedy, 
for his own bed of nights. It is to be hoped the 
great ones will consider Mr. Purville*s loss. One of 
the robbers has sent, by a country fellow, the stock- 
gold, and had the impudence to write the following 
letter to Mr. Purville : 

" SIB, 

" If you had been an honest man, you 
would not have put bad money upon men who ven- 
tured their lives for it. But we shall see you when 
you come back. Philip Scowrer." 

* There are many things in this matter which em- 
ploy the ablest men here^ as whether an action will 
lie for the world among people who make the most of 
words? or whether it beadviseable to call that round 
ball the world, and if we do not call it so, whether 
we can have any remedy ? The ablest lawyer here 
says there is no help ; for if you call it the world, it 
will be answered how could the world be in one shire, 
to wit, that of Buckingham ; for the county must be 
named, and if you do not name it we shall certainly 
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be nonsuited. I do not know whether I make my- 
self understood ; but you understand me right when 
you believe I am 

* Your most humble servant, 
Oxford, June 24, 1713. * and faithful correspondent, 

* The Prompter^* 

* honoured sir, 

* Your character of Guardian makes it 
not only necessary, but becoming, to have several 
employed under you. And being myself ambitious 
of your service, I am now your humble petitioner to 
be admitted into a place I do not find yet disposed 
of— I mean that of your lion-catcher^. It was. Sir, 
for want of such commission from your honour, that 
very many lions have lately escaped. However, I 
made bold to distinguish a couple. One I found in 
a coffee-house — He was of the larger sort, looked 
fierce, and roared loud. I considered wherein he 
was dangerous ; and accordingly expressed my dis- 
pleasure against him, in such a manner upon his 
chaps, that now he is not able to show his teeth. 
The other was a small lion, who was slipping by me 
as I stood at the corner of an alley — I smelt the 
creature presently, and catched at him, but he got 
off with the loss of a lock of hair only, which proved 
of a dark colour. This and the teeth abovementioned 
I have by me, and design them both for a present to 
Button's coffee-house. 

* Besides this way of dealing with them, I have 
invented many curious traps, snares, and artificial 
baits, which, it is humbly conceived, cannot fail of 
clearing the kingdom of the whole species in a short 
time. 

' See inventory of play-house-goods, by Addison, in the Tat. No. 42 ; 
and the last letter of this No. 95. 

g This letter refers to Guard. No. 71. an essay on political lions, by 
Addison. 

VOL. II. F 
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* This is humbly submitted to your honour's con- 
sideration ; and I am ready to appear before your 
honour, to answer to such questions as you, in your 
great wisdom, shall think meet to ask, whenever you 
please to command 

* Your Honour's most obedient humble servant, 

« Midsummer^ay. * HeRCULES CbABTREe\ 

* N. B. I have an excellent nose/ 

* SIR, 

* Reading in your yesterday's paper, a 
letter from Daniel Button, in recommendation of his 
coffee-house for polite conversation and freedom from 
the argument by the Button*', I make bold to send 
you this to assure you, that at this place there is as 
yet kept up as good a decorum in the debates of 
politics, trade, stocks, &c. as at Will's, or at any other 
coffee-house at your end of the town. In order 
therefore to preserve this house from the arbitrary 
way of forcing an assent, by seizing on the collar, 
neckcloth, or any other part of the body, or dress, 
it would be of signal service if you would be pleased 
to intimate, that we who frequent this place after 
Exchange-time, shall have the honour of seeing you 
here sometimes ; for that would be a sufficient guard 
for us from all such petty practices, and also be a 
means of enabling the honest man, who keeps the 
house, to continue to serve us with the best bohea 
and green tea, and coffee, and will in a particular 
manner oblige, sir, 

* Your humble servant, 

* Tom's coffee-house, in < JaMES DiAPER. 

Cornhill, June 19, 171. "J. 

* P. S. The room above stairs is the handsomest 
in this part of the town, furnished with large pier 

^ See Guard. Nos. 84. and 85. 
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glasses for persons to view themselves in, who have 
no business with any body else, and every way fit 
for the reception of fine gentlemen.' 

* SIB, 

* I AM a very great scholar, wear a fair wig, 
and have an immense number of books curiously 
bound and gilt. I excel in a singularity of diction 
and manners, and visit persons of the first quality. 
In fine, I have by me a great quantity of cockle-shells, 
which, however does not defend me from the insults 
of another learned man, who neglects me in a most 
insupportable manner : for I have it from persons of 
undoubted veracity, that he presumed once to pass 
by my door without waiting upon me. Whether this 
be consistent with the respect which we learned men 
ought to have for each other, I leave to your judg- 
ment, and am, sir, 

< Your aflectionate friend, 

* PhilautusV 

* friend NESTOR, 

* I HAD always a great value for thee, and 
have SO still : but I must tell thee, that thou strangely 
afiectest to be sage and solid : now pr'ythee let me 
observe to thee, that though it be common enough 
for people as they grow older to grow graver, yet it 
is not so common to become wiser. Verily to me 
thou seemest to keep strange company, and with a 
positive sufficiency incident to old age, to follow too 
much thine own inventions. Thou dependest too 
much likewise upon thy correspondence here, and 
art apt to take people's words without consideration. 
But my present business with thee is to expostulate 
with thee about a late paper occasioned, as thou 

i See Tat. Not. 216. ssi. and notes, 
F « 
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say'st, by Jack Lizard's information,, my very good . 
friend^ that we are to have a Public Act. 

* Now I say, in that paper, there is nothing con-* 
tended for which any man of common sense will 
deny : all that is there said, is, that no man of wo- 
man^Ss reputation ought to be blasted, i. e. nobody 
ought to have an ill character, who does not deserve 
it. Very true ; but here's this false consequence 
insinuated, that therefore nobody ought to hear of 
their faults ; or in other words, let any body do as 
much ill as he pleases, he ought not to be told of it. 
Art thou a patriot, Mr. Ironside, and wilt thou affirm, 
that arbitrary proceedings and oppression ought to 
be concealed or justified ? Art thou a gentleman, and 
woulds't thou have base, sordid, ignoble tricks con- 
nived at, or tolerated? Art thou a scholar, and 
wottld'st thou have learning and good-manners dis*- 
couraged? Would'st thou have cringing servility, 
parasitical shuffing, fawning, and dishonest compli- 
ances, made the road to success? Art thou a Christian, 
and would'st thou have all villanies within the law 
practised with impunity ? Should they not be told of 
it ? It is certain, there are many things which though . 
there are no laws against them, yet ought not to be 
done; and in such cases there is no argument so 
likely to hinder their being done, as the fear of public 
shame for doing them. The two great reasons against 
an act are always, the saving of money, and hiding 
of roguery.' 

[Here many things are omitted which will be in 
the speech of the Terraefilius.] 

* And now, dear Old Iron, I am glad to hear that 
at these years thou hast gallantry enough left to have 
thoughts of setting up for a knight-errant, a tamer 
of monsters, and a defender of distrest damsels. 

< Adieu, old fellow, and let me give thee this ad- 
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vice at parting. E'en get thyself case-hardened'' ; 
for though the very best steel may snap, yet old iron 
you know will rust. 

Oxford, June 18, 1713 ». UmBRA. 

' Be just, and publish this.' 

^ MR. IRONSIDE, 

* This day arrived the vanguard of the 
theatrical army. Your frieiid, Mr. George Powel, 
commanded the artillery both celestial and terrestrial. 
The magazines of snow, lightning, and thunder, are 
safely laid up". We have had no disaster on the way, 
but that of breaking Cupid's bow by a jolt of the 
waggon : but they tell us they make them very well 
in Oxford. We all went in a body, and were shown 
your chambers in Lincoln college. The Terraefilius 
expects you down, and we of the theatre design to 
bring you into the town with all our guards. Those of 
Alexander the Great, Julius Csesar, and the faithful 
retinue of Cato, shall meet you at Shofover. The ghost 
of Hamlet, and the statue which supped with Don 
John, both say, that though it be at noonday, they will 
attend your entry. Every body expects you with great 
impatience. We shall be in very good order when all 
are come down. We have sent to town for a brick- 
wall which we forgot. The sea is to come by water. 
* Your most humble servant, 

* and faithful correspondent, 

Oxford, Sat 27, 17X3. « ThE JPrOMPTER °.' 

*J^ This day was published^ The Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff. 
Printed for A. Baldwin, near the Oxford Arms, in Warwick-lane. Price 
&f.— -Grtiard.in foL By the author of the fi>llowing paper. 

k A conceit on Steele's name ; case-hardening of iron, is a superficial 
conversion of that metal into steel. See Guard. No. 102, ad finem^ by 
Addison. 

1 See Guard. No. 72. and notes. • 

^ See Tat No. 42. Inventory of the play-house ; and Guard. No. 72, 

o See notes on Guard. Nos. 10. and 15. Mr. L,. Eusden was perhaps 
the writer of this and the preceding letter from Oxlbrd.^ See The Pub* 
lidier to the Reader, 
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Cuncti adiint, meriiwque extpeetefU prawia palnue. Virg. ^n. v. 70. 

Let all be present at the games prepar'd; 

And joyful victors wait the just reward. Drtden. 



There is no maxim in politics more indisputable, 
than that a nation should have many honours in re- 
serve for those who do national services. This raises 
emulation, cherishes public merit, and inspires every 
one with an ambition which promotes the good of his 
country. The less expensive these honours are to the 
public the more still do they turn to its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with these little honorary 
rewards, that without conferring wealth or riches, 
gave only place and distinction to the person who 
received them. An oaken garland to be worn on 
festivals and public ceremonies, was the glorious re- 
compence of one who had covered a citizen in battle. 
A soldier would not only venture his life for a mural 
crown, but think the most hazardous enterprize suf- 
ficiently repaid by so noble a donation. 

But among all honorary rewards which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none so remarkable as the titles which are bestowed 
by the emperor of China. These are never given to 
any subject, says monsieur le Comte% till the sub- 
ject is dead. If he has pleased his emperor to the 

* Addison's. 
V Pere le Compte, or Comte, a Jesuit missionary, published his remarks 
on China in the French language, under the title of Nouveaux Memoires 
sur I'dtat present de la Chine. The edition of Amsterdam in 1698, is in 3 
vols. 8TO. ; that of Paris in 1701, is in 5 vols. Of the English translation 
tbert are twd editioni in 8vo. ; the last is in 1737. ISee Spect No. 169. 
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last, he is called in all public memorials by the title 
which the emperor confers on him after his death, 
and his children take their rank accordingly. This 
keeps the ambitious subject in a perpetual depen- 
dence, making him always vigilant and active, and in 
every thing conformable to the will of his sovereign. 
There are no honorary rewards among us, which 
are more esteemed by the person who receives them, 
and are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of 
medals. But there is something in the modern man- 
ner of celebrating a great action in medals, which 
makes such a reward much less valuable than it was 
among the Romans. There is generally but one coin 
stamped up on the occasion which is made a present 
to the person who is celebrated on it. By this means 
his whole fame is in his own custody. The applause 
that is bestowed upon him is too much limited and 
confined. He is in possession of an honour which 
the world perhaps knows nothing of. He may be a 
great man in his own family ; his wife and children 
may see the monument of an exploit, which the pub- 
lic in a little time is a stranger to. The Romans took 
a quite different method in this particular. Their 
medals were their current money. When an action 
deserved to be recorded on coin, it was stamped 
perhaps upon an hundi'ed thousand pieces of money 
like our shillings, or halfpence, which were issued out 
of the mint, and became current. This method pub- 
lished every noble action to advantage, and in a 
s(hort space of time spread through the whole Roman 
empire. The Romans were so careful to preserve 
the memory of great events upon their coins, that 
when any particular piece of money grew very scarce, 
it was often re-coined by a succeeding emperor, many 
years after the death of the emperor to whose honour 
it was first struck. 
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A friend'' of mine drew up a project of this kind 
during the late ministry, which would then have been 
put in execution had it not been too busy a time for 
thoughts of that nature. As this project has been 
very much talked of by the gentleman above-men- 
tioned to men of the greatest genius, as well as qua- 
lity ; I am informed there is now a design on foot for 
executing the proposal which was then made, and 
that we shall have several farthings and halfpence 
charged on the reverse with many of the glorious 
particulars of her Majesty's reign. This is one of 
.those arts of peace which may very well deserve to 
be cultivated, and which may be of great use to pos- 
terity. 

As I have in my possession the copy of the paper 
above-mentioned, which was delivered to the late 
lord treasurer, I shall here give the public a sight of 
it. For I do not question but that the curious part 
of my^ readers will be very well pleased to see so 
pauch matter, and so many useful hints upon this sub- 
ject, laid together in so clear and concise a manner. 

The English have not been so careful as other po- 
lite nations to preserve the memory of their great ac- 
tions and events on medals. Their subjects are few, 
their mottos and devices mean, and the coins them- 

Q Dr. Swift. Something in this way was actually done under the direction 
of sir Andrew Fountaine, who was warden of the Mint, and raised, but did 
not gratify the expectations of the public. The coins and medals struck 
with relation to public affairs fell very far short of those of the ancients, 
and even of France, in design, device, spirit, and legend ; it was said that 
the warden's genius was cramped by the saving knowledge of some people 
concerned in the business. Sir A. Fountaine was knighted by king William, 
and was vice-chamberlain to queen Caroline. He was well versed in the 
knowledge pf antiquities, and perfectly master of the taste of virtu. In 
the 78th year of his age, he died at his seat at Narford in Norfolk, a. p. 
1753. His fine and large collection of antiquities, china, Roman Fayence, 
called Raphael's E^r|;h,en Ware, &c. &c, was disposed at his seat in the 
most secure and elegant wanner, whe;^ it still is, or was very lately, 
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selves notiiumeroua enough to spread among the peo- 
ple, or descend to posterity. 

The French have outdone us in these particulars, 
and by the establishment of a society for the inven- 
tion of proper inscriptions and designs, have the 
whole history of their present king in a regular series 
of medals. 

They have failed as well as the English, in coining 
so small a number of each kind, and those of such 
costly metals, that each species may be lost in a few 
ages, and is at present no where to be met with but 
in the cabinets of the curious. 

The ancient Romans took the only effectual me- 
thod to disperse and preserve their medals, by making 
them their current money. 

Every thing glorious or useful, as well in peace as 
war, gave occasion to a different coin. Not only an 
expedition, victory, or triumph, but the exercise of a 
solemn devotion, the remission of a duty or tax, a new 
temple, sea-port, or high-way, were transmitted to 
posterity after this manner. 

The greatest variety of devices are on their copper 
money, which have most of the designs that are to be 
met with on the gold and silver, and several pecuUar 
to that metal only. By this means they were dis- 
persed into the remotest corners of the empire, came 
into the possession of the poor as well as rich, and 
were in no danger of perishing in the hands of those 
that might have melted down coins of a more valu- 
able metal. 

Add to all this, that the designs were invented by 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of senate. 

It is therefore proposed, 

I. That the English farthings and hal^ence be re- 
coined upon the union of the two nations. 

JI. That they bear devices and inscriptions allud- 
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ing to all the most remarkable patts of her Majesty's 
reign. 

III. That their be a society established for the 
finding out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and de- 
vices. 

IV. That no subject, inscription, or device, be 
stamped without the approbation of this society, nor, 
if it be thought4)roper, without the authority of privy- 
council. 

By this means, medals that are at present only a 
dead treasure, or mere curiosities, will be of use in 
the ordinary commerce of life, and at the same time, 
perpetuate the glories of her Majesty's reign, reward 
the labours of her greatest subjects, keep alive in the 
people a gratitude for public services, and excite the 
emulation of posterity. To these generous purposes 
nothing can so much contribute as medals of this 
kind, which are of undoubted authority, of necessary 
use and observation, not perishable by time, nor con-" 
fined to any certain place ; properties not to be found 
in books, statues, pictures, buildings, or any other 
monuments of illustrious actions. tT/ 



No. 97> THURSDAY, July 2, 1713.* 

^Furor eH poH omnia perdere nendum. Juv. Sat viii. 97. 

*Tis mad to laviBh what their rajnne left, Stxpney. 



* SIR, 

* I WAS left a thousand pounds by an uncle ; 
and being a man to my thinking very likely to get a 

* Addison's. 
^ Kstinguished by a hand, the mark of Addison's papers in the Guardian, 
as Steele informs us in The Publisher to the Reader. It is reprinted in 
Addison's Works, 4to. edit. 1731, vol. iv. p, 138. 
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rich widow, I laid aside all thoughts of making my 
fortune any other way, and without loss of time made 
my applications to one who had buried her husband 
about a week before. By the help of some of her 
she-fiiends who were my relations, I got into her 
company when she would see no man besides myself 
and her lawyer, who is a little, rivelled, spindle-shank- 
ed gentleman, and married to boot, so that I tiad no 
reason to fear him. Upon my first seeing her, she 
said in conversation within my hearing, that she 
thought a pale complexion the most agreeable either 
in man or woman. Now>you must know, sir, my face 
is as white as chalk. This gave me some encourage- 
ment ; so that to mend the matter I bought a fine 
flaxen long wig that cost me thirty guineas*, and 
found an opportunity of seeing her in it the next day. 
She then let drop some expressions about an agate 
snuff-box. I immediately took the hint, and bought 
one, being unwilling to omit any thing that might 
make me desirable in her eyes. I was betrayed after 
the same manner into a brocade waistcoat, a sword- 
knot, a pair of silver-fringed gloves, and a diamond 
iing\ But whether out of fickleness or a design upon 
me, I cannot tell ; but I found by her discourse, that 
what she liked one day, she disliked another : so that 
in six months space I was forced to equip myself 
above a dozen times. As I told you before, I took 
her hints at a distance, for I could never find an op- 
portunity of talking with her directly to the point. 
All this time however, I was allowed the utmost fa- 
miliarities with her lap-dog, and have played with it 
above an hour together, without receiving the least re- 
primand, and had many other marks of favom: shown 

* DaumviPs fair ^ cost forty gumeas. Tttlcr, No. 54. 
V See Guard. No. 34. 0if ;Mt. 
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me, which I thought amounted to a promise. If i^e 
chanced to drop her fan, she received it from my 
hands with great civility. If she wanted any thing", 
I reached it for her. I have filled her tea-pot above 
an hundred times, and have afterwards received a 
dish of it from her own hands. Now, Sir, do you 
judge, if after such encouragements she was not 
obliged to marry me. I forgot to tell you that I kept 
a chair by the week, on purpose to qarry me thither 
and back again. Not to trouble you with a long let- 
ter, in the space of about a twelvemonth I have run 
out of my whole thousand pound upon her, having 
laid out the last fifty in a new suit of clothes, in 
which I was resolved to receive a final answer, which 
amounted to this, ** that she was engaged to another ; 
that she never dreamt I had any such thing in my 
head as marriage ; and that she thought I had fre- 
quented her house only because I loved to be in com- 
pany with my relations." This, you know. Sir, is 
using a man like a fool, and so I told her ; but the 
worst of it is, that I have spent my fortune to no pur- 
pose. All therefore that I desire of you is, to tell 
me whether upon exhibiting the several particulars 
which I have here related to you, I may not sue her 
for damages in a court of justice. Your advice in this 
particular will very much oblige, 

• Your most humble admirer, 

* Simon Softly.* 

Before I answer Mr. Softly's request, I find myself 
under a necessity of discussing two nice points. First 
of all, What it is, in cases of this nature, that amounts 
to an encouragement ? And, secondly, What it is that 
amounts to a promise ? Each of wUch subjects re- 
quires more time to examine than I am at pi*esent 
master of. Besides, I would have my friend Simon 
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consider, whether he has any counsel that will under- 
take his cause in forma pauperis^ he having unluckily 
disabled himself, by his own account of the matter, 
from prosecuting his suit any other way. 

In answer however to Mr. SofUy's request, I shall 
acquaint him with a method made use of by a young 
fdlow in king Charles the Second's reign, whom I 
shall here call Silvio, who had lotig made love with 
much artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow, whose 
true name I shall conceal under that of Zelinda» Sil- 
vio, who was much more smitten with her fortune 
than her person, finding a twelvemonth's application 
unsuccessful, was resolved to make a saving bargain 
of it ; and since he could not get the widow's estate 
into his po^ession, to recover at least what he had 
laid out of his own in the pursuit of it. 

In order to this he presented her with a bill of costs^ 
having particularized in it the several expences he 
had been at in his long perplexed amour. Zelinda 
was so pleased with the humour of the fellow, and 
his frank way of dealing, that upon the perusal ^f 
the bill, she sent him a purse of fifteen hundred gui- 
neas, by the right application of which, the lover ifi 
less than a year, got a woman of greater fortune 
than her" he had missed. The several articles in the 
bill of costs I pretty well remember, though I have 
forgotten the particular sum charged to each article. 

Laid out in supernumerary full-bottom wigs. 

Fiddles for a serenade, with a speaking trumpet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billet-doux, with per- 
fumed wax. 

A ream of sonnets and love-verses, purchased at 
different times of Mr. Triplet at a crown a sheet. 

To Zelinda two sticks of May-cherries. 

^ '' Than she was whom he had missed" Lowth's Introd. to EngL 
Grammar, 2d edit. 1769. p. 160. 
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Last summer at several times, a bushel of peaches. 

Three porters whom I planted about her to watch 
her motions* 

The first who stood centry near her door. 

The second who had his stand at the stables where 
her coach was put up. 

The third who kept watch at the comer of the 
street where Ned Courtall lives, who has since mar- 
ried her. 

Two additional porters planted over her during the 
whole month of May. 

Five conjurors kept in pay all last winter; 

Spy-money to John Trott her footman, and Mrs. 
Sarah Wheedle her companion. 

A new Conningsmark blade to fight Ned Courtall. 

To Zelinda's woman (Mrs. Abigail) an Indian fan, 
a dozen pair of white kid gloves, a piece of Flanders 
lace, and fifteen guineas in dry money. 

Secret-service money to Betty at the ring. 

Ditto to Mrs. Tape the mantua-maker. 

Loss of time. (^'•'^ 



No, 98. FRIDAY, July 3, 1713* 

In tese redU — Vieg. Georg. iv. 444. 

He resumes himself. 



The first who undertook to instruct the world in 
single papers was Isaac Bickerstaff of famous memory : 
a man nearly related to the family of the Ironsides* 
We have often smoked a pipe together j for I was 
so muqh in his books'^, that at his decease he left me 

* Addison's. 
▼ Distinguished by a hand, the mark of Addison's papers in the Guar- 
dian ; and reprinted in Addison's Works, 4to. edit. 1781, vol. iy. p. 141. 
^ Books, i. e. good graces. 
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a silver standish^ a pair of spectacles^ and the lamp 
by which he used to write his Lucubrations* 

The venerable Isaac was succeeded by a gentleman 
of the same family, very memorable for the shortness 
of his face and of his speeches. This ingenious au- 
thor published his thoughts, and held his tongue with 
great applause, for two years together. 

I Nestor Ironside, have now for some time under- 
taken to fill the place of these my two renowned 
kinsmen and predecessors. For it is observed of 
every branch of our family, that we have all of us a 
wonderful inclination to give good advice, though it 
is remarked of some of us, that we are apt on this 
occasion, rather to .give than take'. 

However it be, I cannot but observe with some 
secret pride, that this way of writing diurnal papers 
has not succeeded for any space of time in the hands 
of any persons who are not of our line. I believe I 
speak within compass, when I affirm that above a 
hundred different authors have endeavoured after ottr 
family-way of writing, some of which have been 
writers in other kinds of the greatest eminence in the 
kingdom : but I do not know how it has happened^ 
they have none of them hit upon the art. Their pro- 
jects have always dropt after a few unsuccessful essays. 
It puts me in mind of a story which was lately told 
me by a pleasant friend of mine, who has a very fine 
hand on the violin. His maid-servant seeing Us in- 
strument lying upon the table, and being sensible 
there was music in it, if she knew how to fetch it 
dut, drew the bow over every part of the strings, and 
at last told her master she had tried the fiddle all 
over, but could not for her heart find where about 
the tune lay. 

But though the whole burtben of such a paper is 

' An alhuioo to Steele. See Addtfon'« let. in Hughes's ConretpontteBce. 
Vol. i. p. 80. let. 26. 
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only iSt to rest on the shoulders of a BickerstaiF or 
an Ironside ; there are several who can acquit theiit' 
selves of a single day's labour in it with suitable abi- 
lities. These are gentlemen whom I have often in-^ 
vited to this trial of wit, and who have several of 
them acquitted themselves to my private emolument, 
as well as to their own reputation. My paper among 
the republic of letters is the Ulysses his bow, in which 
every man of wit or learning may try his strength. 
One who does not care to write a book without being 
sure of his abilities, may see by this means if his parts 
and talents are to the public taste. 

This I take to be of great advantage to men of 
the best sense, who are always diffident of their pri- 
vate judgment, till it receives a sanction from the 
public. • Provoco ad populum,* * I appeal to the 
people,' was the usual saying of a very excellent 
dramatic poet, when he had any dispute with parti- 
cular persons about the justness and regularity of his 
productions. It is but a melancholy comfort for an 
author to be satisfied that he has written up to the 
rules of art, when he finds he has no admirers in the 
world besides himself. Common modesty should, on 
this occasion, make a man suspect his own judgment, 
and that he misapplies the rules of his art, when he 
finds himself singular in the applause which he bestows 
upon his own writings. 

The public is always even with an author who has 
not a just deference for them. The contempt is re- 
ciprocal. * I laugh at every one,*' said an old cynic, 
* who laughs at me.* * Do you so,' replied the phi- 
losopher ; * then let me tell you, you live the merriest 
life of any man in Athens.* 

It is not therefore the least use of this my paper, 
that it gives a timorous writer, and such is every good 
one, an opportunity of putting his abilities to the 
proof, and of sounding the public before he launches 
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into it. For this reason I look upon my paper as a 
kind of nursery for authors, and question not but 
some who have made a good figure here, will here- 
after flourish under their own names in more long 
and elaborate works. 

After having thus far enlarged upon this particular, 
I have one favour to beg of the candid and courteous 
reader, that when he meets with any thing in this 
paper which may appear a little dull or heavy, though 
I hope this will not be often, he will believe it is the 
work of some other person, and not of Nestor Iron- 
side. 

I have, I know not how, been drawn in to tattle of 
myself, more majoruniy almost the length of a whole 
Guardian ; I shall therefore fill up the remaining part 
of it with what still relates to my own person, and my 
correspondents. Now I would have them all know, 
that on the twentieth instant it is my intention to 
erect a lion's head in imitation of those I have de- 
scribed in Venice, through which all the private in- 
telligence of that commonwealth is said to pass. This 
head is td open a most wide and voracious mouth, 
which shall take in such letters and papers as are 
conveyed to me by my correspondents, it being my 
resolution to have a particular regard to all such mat- 
ters as come to my hands through the mouth of the 
lion. There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my own custody, to receive such pa- 
pers as are dropped into it. Whatever the lion swal- 
lows I shall digest for the use of the public. This 
head requires some time to finish, the workmen being 
resolved to give it several masterly touches, and to 
represent it as ravenous as possible. It will be set 
up in Button's coffee-house in Covent-garden'', who 

y The lion's head, formerly at Button's coffee-house, is stOl preserved 
mt the Shakspeare tavern in Covent-garden. There is under it an inscrip- 
VOL, I|. O 
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is cKrectcd to show the way to the lion's head, aB^ 
to instruct any young author how to convey his works 
into the mouth of it with safety and secrecy* 



No; 99. SATURDAY, July 4, 1713.* 

Juttum €t tenacem propositi vintm 
Non citfium ardor pravaju6entium, 
Non vultut ifutaniis tyranniy 
Mente quatit solidd ; neque Auiter 
Dux inqmeH turbidus Adrice^ 
Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
Sifractui iMohatur orlns, 
ImpavidumferietU rumce. HoR. 3 Od. iii; 1'^- 

9AAAPH&ASED. 

The man resolv'd and steady to his trust. 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just. 
May the rude rabble's insolence despise. 
Their senseless clamours, and tumultuous cries r 

The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles. 
And the stern brow, and the harsh voice defies. 

And with superior greatness smiles. 

Not the rough wirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black galph, and vexes it with storms,. 
The stubborn virtues of his soul can move ; 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder from the sky, 
And g^ves it rage to roar, and strength to fly; 
Should the whole frame of nature round him break. 

In ruin and confusion hurl'd. 
He iiBcoQcem'd would hear the mig^ crack. 
And stand secure amidst the falling world. Akon^ 



There is no virtue so truly great and godlike as^ 
justice. Most of the other virtues are the virtues of 

* Addison's. 
^OD incorrectly formed from the two followii^ detachedlxnes of Martial :; 
* Servantur magnis itti cervicibus ungues: 
Non nisi dekcta paseitur tile /era* 
^ee the Gentleman's Mi^asinei vol. Ivii. p«5i l. 

^ Distinguished by a hand, the mark of Addison's papers in the Guar- 
dian, as Steele informs us in The Publisher to the Reader. It is likewise 
teprinted in Addison's Works, 4to, vol. iv. p. 141. edit, 17C1. See Guard. 
NOS. 114. 116. 116. 134. 
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CM^SLtQcif beiiogs^ or accommodated to our nature as 
w^^ei»e». Justice is that which is practised by 
God; hk^^elf, and to be practised in its perfection by 
nGuae b^t bun. Omniscience and omnipotence are 
requisite for the. full exertion ctf it* The one to dis- 
covQ? ^VQ?y degree of uprightness or iniquity iii 
thou^tS) words, and actions. The other, to measure 
out mid iiepart suitable rewards and punishments. 

As to be perfectly just is an attribute in the Divine 
Nature^ to be so to the utmost of our abilities is the 
^ry of a man. Such an one who has the public 
administration in his hands, acts like the representa*- 
tive of his Maker, in recompensing the virtuous, and 
punishing the offender. By the extirpating of a cri- 
nuaaal he averts the judgments of Heaven, when ready 
to fall upon an impiou«r people ; or as my friend Cato 
expresses it much better in a sentiment conformable 
to his character, 

* Wbea by just vengpance impious mortals perish. 
The Gods behoU their punishment with pleasure. 
And lay tb' uplifted thundeirboU aside/ 
When a ^ation once loses its regard to justice j 
when they do not look upon it as something venerable^ 
holy, and inviolable ; when any of them dare presume 
to lessen,, afiront, or terrify those who have the distri- 
. bution of it in their hands ; when a judge is capable 
of being influenced by any tiling but law, or a cause 
may be recommended by any thing that is foreign to 
its own merits, we may venture to pronounce that 
such a nation is hasteoii^ to its ruin* 

For this reason the beat law that has ever past iii 
our days, is that which ccmtinues our judges in theip 
posts during their good behaviour, without leaving 
them to the mercy of such who in ill times might, 
by an undue influence over them, trouble and pervert 
the course of justice, I dare say the esctntospcjfoary 

G 2 
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person who is now posted in the chief station of the 
law*, would have been the same had that act never 
passed ; but it is a great satisfaction to all honest men, 
that while we see the greatest ornament of the pro- 
fession in its highest post, we are sure he cannot hurt 
himself by that assiduous, regular, and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, for which he is so universally 
celebrated by the whole kingdom. Such men are to 
be reckoned among the greatest national blessings, 
and should have that honour paid them whilst they 
are yet living, which will not fail to crown their me- 
mory when dead, 

I always rejoice when I see a tribunal filled with a 
man of an upright and inflexible temper, who in the 
execution of his country's laws can overcome all pri- 
vate fear, resentment, solicitation, and even pity itselfl 
Whatever passion enters into a sentence or decision, 
so far will there be in it a tincture of injustice. In 
short, justice discards party, friendship, kindred, and 
is therefore always represented as blind, that we may 
suppose her thoughts are wholly intent on the equity 
of a cause, without being diverted or prejudiced by 
objects foreign to it. 

I shall conclude this paper with a Persian story, 
which is very suitable to my present subject. It will 
not a little please the reader, if he has the same taste 
of it which I myself have. 

As orie of the sultans lay encamped on the plains 
of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered 
by force into a peasant's house, and finding his wife 
very handsome, turned the good man out of his 
dwelling and went to bed to her. The peasant com- 
plained the next morning to the sultan, and desired 
redress ; but was not able to point out the criminal. 

< Sir Thomas Parker, I. c.j. of the queen's bench, afterwards carl of 
Macclesfield and lord chancefior. 
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The emperor, who was very much incensed at the in- 
jury done to the poor man, told him that probably 
the oflfender might give his wife another visit, and if 
he did, commanded him immediately to repair to his 
tent and acquaint him with it. Accordingly within 
two or three days the officer entered again the pea- 
sant's house, and turned the owner out of doors j 
who thereupon appUed himself to the imperial tent, 
as he was ordered. The sultan went in person, with 
his guards, to the poor man's house, where he arrived 
about midnight. As the attendants carried each of 
them a flambeau in their hands, the sultan, after 
having ordered all the lights to be put out, gave the 
word to enter the house, find out the criminal, and 
put him to death. This was immediately executed, 
and the corpse laid out upon the floor by the emperor's 
command. He then bid every one light his flambeau, 
and stand about the dead body. The sultan approach- 
ing it looked upon the face, and immediately fell 
upon his knees in prayer. Upon his rising up, he 
ordered the peasant to set before him whatever food 
he had in the house. The peasant brought out a great 
deal of coarse fare, of which the emperor eat very 
heartily. The peasant seeing him in good humour, 
presumed to ask of him, why he had ordered the 
flambeaux to be put out before he had commanded the 
adulterer should be slain? .Why upon their being 
lighted again, he looked upon the face of the dead 
body, and fell down by it in prayer ? And why, after 
this, he had ordered meat to be set before him, of which 
he now eat so heartily ? The sultan being willing to 
gratify the curiosity of his host, answered him in this 
manner. * Upon hearing the greatness of the offence 
which had been committed by one of the army, I had 
reason think it might have been one of my own sons, 
for who else would have been so audacious and pre- 
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suiniiigP I gave orders therefore for the lights to be 
extitigmsbed, that I might not be led asttay, by par- 
tiality or compassion, from doing justice on the cri- 
minal. Upon the lighting of the flambeaux a second, 
time, I looked upon the face of the dead person, and, 
to my unspeakable joy, found that it was not my son* 
It was for this reason that I immediately fell upon my 
knees and gave thanks to God. As for my eatitig 
heartily of the food you have set before me, you will 
ceaae to wonder at, when you know that the great 
anxiety of mind I have been in upon this occasion^ 
since the first complaints you brought me> has hin- 
dered my eating any thing from that time till this 
very moment.* 



No. 100. MONDAY, July 6, 1713* 

JIoc V08 pr<Bcipuey nive<s, decet ; hoc ubi vidi, 
Osculaferre kuviero, qua patet, tuque libet, 

Ovid. Afs Am. Si. 309, 
If «nowy-white your neck, you still should wear 
That, and the shoulder of the left arm, bare ; 
^ch sights ne'er fail to fire my am'rons heart. 
And mitk^ me pant to kiss the naked part. Conghevb, 



Tfi£B.£ is a certain female ornament by some called 
a tiidker, and by others the neckpiece, being a sKp 
of fine linen or muslin that used to run in a small 
kind of ruffle round the uppermost verge of the wo*^ 
man's stays, and by that means covered a great part 
of the shoulders and bosom. Having thus given a 
definition, or rather description of the tucker^ I must 
take nptice that our ladies have of late liirown aside 

* Addison's, 
^ Distinguished by a hand, which Steele ascertains -as the mark of Ad« 
bison's papers in the Guardian ; and reprinted in Addison's Works, 4 to, 
Vollv. p. 14». edit. 1V21, 
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this fig-leaf, dDd exposed in its priiaitive nakedness 
that gentle swelling of the breast which it was used 
to conceal. What their design by it is, they them- 
selves best know. 

I observed this as I was sitting the other day by a 
famous she-visitant at my lady Lizard's, when acci- 
dentally as I was looking upon her face, letting my 
sight fall into her boBom% I was surprised with beau- 
ties which I never before discovered, and do not know 
where my eye would have run, if I had not immedi- 
ately checked it. The lady herself could not forbear 
Wushing, when she observed by my locks that she 
had made her neck too beautiful and glaring an ob- 
ject, even for a man of my character and gravity. I 
could scarce forbear making use of my hand to cover 
so unseemly a sight. 

If we survey the pictures of our great grand-mo- 
thers in queen Elizabeth's time, we see them clothed 
down to the very wrists, and up to the very chin. The 
hands and face were the only samples they gave of 
their beautiful persons. The following age of females 
made larger discoveries of their complexion. They 
first of all tucked up their garments to the elbow, 
and notwithstanding the tenderness of the sex, were 
content, for the information of mankind, to expose 
their arms to the coldness of the air, and injuries of 
the weather. This artifice hath succeeded to their 
wishes, and betrayed many to their arms, who might 
have escaped them had they been still concealed. 

About the same time the ladies considering that 
the neck was a very modest part in a human body, 
they freed it from those yokes, I mean those mons- 
trous linen ruffs, in which the simplicity of their 
^and-mothers had inclosed it In proportion as the 
5ge refined, the dress still sunk lower ; so that when 

• See No. 109. second letter signed Olivia. 
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we now say a woman has a handsome neck, we reckon 
into it many of the adjacent parts. The disuse of 
the tucker has still enlarged it, insomuch that the 
neck of a fine woman at present takes in almost half 
the body. 

Since the female neck thus grows upon us, and the 
ladies seem disposed to discover themselves to us 
more and more, I would fain have them tell us once 
for all, how far they intend to go, and whether they 
have yet determined among themselves where to make 
a stop. 

Por my own part, their necks as they call them, 
are no more than busts of alabaster in my qye^ I can 
look upon 

* The yielding marble of a snowy breast,' 

with as much coldness as this line of Mr. Waller re- 
presents in the object itself. But my fair readers 
ought to consider that all their beholders are not Nes- 
tors. Every man is not sufficiently qualified with age 
and philosophy to be an indifierent spectator of such 
allurements. The eyes of young men are curious 
and penetrating, their imaginations of a roving 
nature, and their passions under no discipline or re- 
straint. I am in pain for a woman of rank, when I 
see her thus exposing herself to the regards of every 
impudent staring fellow. How can she expect that 
her quaUty can defend her, when she gives such pro- 
vocation ? I could not but observe last winter, that 
upon the disuse of the neck-piece, the ladies will par- 
don me, if it is not the fashionable term of art, the 
whole tribe of oglers gave their eyes a new determi- 
nation, and stared the fair sex in the neck rather 
than in the face. To prevent these saucy familiar 
glances, I would intreat my gentle readers to sew on 
their tuckers again, to retrieve the modesty of their 
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characters^ and not to imitate the nakedness but the 
innocence of their mother Eve. 

What most troubles and indeed surprises me in this 
jparticular, I have observed that the leaders in this 
fashion were most of them married women. What 
their design can be in making themselves bare I can- 
not possibly imagine. Nobody exposes wares that are 
appropriated. When the bird is taken, the snare ought 
to be removed. It was a remarkable circumstance in 
the institution of the severe Lycurgus : as that great 
lawgiver knew that the wealth and strength of a re- 
pubKc consisted in the multitude of citizens, he did 
aU he could to encourage marriage. In order to it 
he prescribed a certain loose dress for the Spartan 
maids, in which there were several artificial rents and 
openings, that upon putting themselves in motion 
discovered several limbs of the body to the be- 
holders. Such were the baits and temptations made 
use of by that wise law-giver to incline the young 
men of his age to marriage. But when the maid was 
once sped, she was not sufiered to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. Her garments were clo- 
sed up, and stitched together with the greatest care 
imaginable. The shape of her limbs and complexion of 
her body had gained their ends, and were ever after 
to be concealed from the notice of the public* 

I shall conclude this discourse of the tucker with 
a moral which I have taught upon all occasions^ and 
^hall still continue to inculcate^ into myfemale readers; 
namely, that nothing bestows so much beauty on a 
woman as Modesty. This is a maxim laid down by 
■Ovid himself, the greatest master in the art of love. 
He observes upon it, that Venus pleases most when 
she appears, sem-reductay in a figure withdrawing 

^ This \yord is reprobated by Dr. Armstrong, in his Sketches, by L» 
Temple. 
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herself from the eye of the beholder. It is very pro- 
bable he had in his thoughts the statue which we see 
in the Venus de Medicis, where she is represented 
in such a shy retiring posture, and covers her bosom 
with one of her hands. In short, modesty gives the 
maid greater beauty than even the bloom of youth, 
it bestows on the wife the dignity of a matron, and 
reinstates the widow in her virginity. fJ3**^ 
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Ttot Tyriiuque ndhi nuUo discfimine agetur, Vibg. JEki. i 578. ' 

Trojan and Tyrian <fiffer but in name, 
>Both to tnj £Eivour haye an equal claim. 



This being the great day of thanksgiving for the 
peace ^ I shall present my reader with a couple of 
letters that are the fruits of it. They are written by 
a gentleman who has taken this opportunity to see 
France, and has given his friends in England a gene- 
ral account of what he has there met with, in several 
epistles. Those which follow were put into my hands 
with liberty to make them public, and I question not 
but my reader will lliink himself obliged to me for 
so doing. 

^ Smcfi I had the happiness to see youiast, 
I have 4snomitftered tsus iiMmy misfortunes as a loiigiit 
ienrant. I liad la fall into the water at Cktlass^ and 
sitice that several bruises «pon d^e iand, lassie pott^ 

* AnnisoK'fi. 

^ Bi9tingnM«ed by a Imnd, ^<me •elf A^^ison^ |iB^eniii theGoartfuNi-; 
and reprinted in Addison's Workfi^ 4to. vol. iy. p. 146« edit. 172U See 
tjuardian, No. 109. 

' See No. 105. paragr. 2, Nos. 105. and 102. Adv. 
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houses by day, and hard beds at night, widi many 
other dismal adventures, 

** Quorum animm meminisse horret^ luctuque r^tgitJ*^ 

ViRG. ^n. ii. 12. 
** At which my memory with grief recwls." 

* My arrival at Paris was at first no less uncom- 
fortable, where I could not see a face nor hear a word 
that I ever met with before ; so that my most agree- 
able companions have been statues and pictures, 
which are many of them very extraordinary; but 
what particularly recommends them to me is, that 
they do not speak French, and have a very good qua- 
lity, rarely to be met with in this country, of not being 
too talkative. 

•^ I am settled for some time at Paris. Since my 
beittg here I have made the tour of all the king^'S 
palaces, which has been, I think, the pleasantest part 
of fny life. I eould not believe it was in the power 
of art to furnish out such a multitude of noble ^ceues 
as I there met with, or that so many delightful pros- 
pects could lie within the compass of a man's ima- 
gination. There is every thing done timt ran be ex- 
pected from a prince who removes mountains, tumfs 
the course x)f rivers, raises woods in u day^s time, 
aiwi 'plants a village or town on such a particular ispot 
of ground only for the bettering of a Mew. One 
would wonder to see how many tricks h:e lias made 
the water play for his divension. It turns itself ittto 
pyramids, triumpha!! arches, glass Tbotftes, imitates a 
foework, rises in a mist, or teHs a story out of JEsop. 

* I do not believe, as good a poet as you are, that 
you can make finer landscd^pes than those «ibottt the 
king's houses, or witSi -atl yoifir descriptions raise a 
more magnificent palace than Versailles. I am how- 
ever so singular as to prefer Fontairibleau to all the. 
rest It is situated among rocks and wodds, ^timt 
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give you a fine variety of savage prospects. The king* 
has humoured the genius of the place, and only made 
use of so much art as is necessary'to help and regu- 
late nature, without reforming her too much. The 
cascades seems to break through the clefts and cracks 
of rocks that are covered over with moss, and look 
as if they were piled upon one another by accident. 
There is an artificial wildness in the meadows, walks 
and canals; and the garden, instead of a wall, is 
fenced on the lower end by a natural mound of rock- 
work that strikes the eye very agreeably. For my 
part, I think there is something more charming in 
these rude heaps of stone than in so many statues, 
and would as soon see a river winding through woods 
and meadows, as when it is tossed up in so many 
whimsical figures at Versailles. To pass from works 
of nature to those of art. In my opinion, the plea- 
santest part of Versailles is the gallery. Every one 
sees on each side of it something that will be sure to 
please him. For one of them commands a view of 
the finest garden in the world, and the other is wain- 
scotted with looking-glass^. The history of the pre- 
sent king till the year 16 . . . is painted on the roof 
by Le Brun, so that his majesty has actions enough 
by him to furnish another gallery much longer than 
the present, 

. • The painter has represented his most Christian 
majesty under the figure of Jupiter, throwing thun- 
derbolts all about the ceiling, and striking terror into 
the Danube and Rhine, that lie astonished and 
blasted with lightning a little above the cornice. 

* But what makes all these shows the more agree- 
able, is the great kindness and afiability that is shown 

« There are vast windows into the garden, and the same in looking-glass 
opposite to them, on the blank side, which produce a fine effect, for you 
see the gardea on both sides of you as you walk along the gallery. A. 
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to Strangers* If the French do not excel the English 
in all the arts of humanity, they do at least in the 
outward expressions of it. And upon this, as well 
as other accounts, though I believe the English are 
a much wiser nation, the French are undoubtedly 
much more happy. Their old men in particular are, 
I believe^ the most agreeable in the world. An ante- 
diluvian could not have more life and briskness in 
him at three score and ten : for that fire and levity 
which makes the young ones scarce conversible, when 
a listle wasted and tempered by years, makes a very 
pleasant gay old age. Besides, this national fault 
of being so very talkative looks natural and graceful 
in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. The 
mentioning this fault in the French must put me in 
mind to finish my letter, lest you think me already 
too much infected by their conversation j but I must 
desire you to consider, that travelling does in this re- 
spect lay a little claim to the privilege of old age. 

« I am. Sir,' &c. ** 

* SIR, 

* I CANNOT pretend to trouble you with any 
news from this place, where the only advantage I 
have, besides getting the language, is to see the 
manners and tempers of the people, which I be- 
lieve may be better learnt here than in courts and 

»» This and the following letter, with two more in Guardian, No. 104. 
seem to have been the communications of Mr. G. Berkeley, of Trii^ty 
college, Dublin, afterwards D.D. dean of Derry, and bishop of Cloyne. 
He certainly went abroad as chaplain and secretary to the earl of Peter- 
borough, in 1713, and perhaps two or three months sooner than the time 
mentioned in the memoirs of the bishop published in 1784, 8vo. on the 
authority, it is said, of the bishop's brother, lord Robert Berkeley, D. D. 
rector of Middleton, in the diocese of Cloyne. See memoirs of G. Berkeley, 
D.D. &c. p. 7. Addison evidently was only the publisher of this pi^ier, 
and of No. 104. The letters of which they consist were probably written 
by Mr. Berkeley to Steele. See No. 104. 
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greater cities, where artifice and disguise are more 
in fashion. 

* I have already seen, as I informed you in my last, 
all the king's palaces, and have now seen a great part 
of the country. I never thought there had been in 
the world such an excessive magnificence or poverty 
as I have met with in both together* One can scarce 
conceive the pomp that appears in every thing about 
the king j but at the same time it makes half his sub- 
jects go barefoot.^ The people are however tlie hap- 
piest in the world, and enjoy from the benefit of their 
climate, and natural constitution, such a perpetual 
gladness of heart, and easiness of temper, as even 
liberty and plenty cannot bestow on those of other 
nations. It is not in the power of want or slavery, 
to make them miserable* There is nothing to be met 
with in the country, but mirth and poverty. Every 
one sings, laughs, and starves. Their conversation 
is generally agreeable j for if they have any wit or 
sense, they are sure to show it. They never mend 
upon a second meeting, but use all the freedom and 
familiarity at first sight, that a long intimacy or abun- 
dance of wine can scarce draw from an Englishman. 
Their women are perfect mistresses in this art of show- 
ing themselves to the best advantage. They are al- 
ways gay and sprightly, and set off the worst faces 
in Europe with the best airs. Every one knows how 
to give herself as charming a look and posture as sir 
Godfrey Kneller could draw her in. I cannot end 
my letter without observing, that from what I have 
already seefi of the world, I cannot but set a parti- 
cular mark of distinction upon those who abound 
most in the virtues of their nation, and least with its 
imperfections. When therefore I see the good sense 
of an Englishman in its highest perfection, without 
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any mixture of the ^leen, I hq)e you will excuse 
me, if I admire the character, and am ambitious of 
subscribing myself, 

Blois, May 15, N.S. ' SiB, yOUTS,' &C. 

*i^* Just pubfisked, the seventh edition of Csto, in a neat podket to- 
lume, ismo. ^ith cofxea of venes to the author, pre&Kied. Guard, ia 
foUo. 
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— Natog adjlumina primum 

Deferirmts, Udvoque gdu duramus ei undk, 

ViRG. JEn. ix. 005.. 

Strong from the cradle, of a sturdy brood, 

"We bear cur new4>om infants to the flood; 

There bath*d amid the stream, our boys we hold^ 

With winter harden'd, and inured to cold. Dbtdut. 



I AM always beating about in my thoi^hts for som€<r 
thing that may turn to the benefit of my dear couiu 
trymen. The present season erf* the year having put 
most of them in slight summer-suits, has turned my 
9pecu1atioi]» to a subject that concerns every one who 
is sensible of cold or heat, which I believe takes iu 
the greatest part of my readers. 

There is nothing in nature more inconstant than 
the British climate, if we except the humour of its 
inhabitants. We have frequenUy in one day all the 
seasons of the year. I have shivered in the dog-days, 
md beea furced to throw off my coat in January.. 
I have gone to bed in August and rose in ^December. 

* Addison's. 
i Distingmbed by s hand, the mark of Addison's papers in th« Cuar«» 
ftni; and rc^winted in Addison's Works, 4to. vol. iv. p. 149. edit. 1721.. 
N. B. Addisoa seens to have coin|»ybed or conununicated this paper^ No^ 
ipl. from the i^tter*box. In some copies it is not distinguished by hit 
mariE, and wants the hand at the end. See Guard. No. 104. 
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Summer has often caught me in my Drap de Berry^ 
and winter in my Doily "^ suit. 

I remember a very whimsical fellow, commonly 
known by the name of Posture-master*, in king 
Charles the Second's reign, who was the plague of all 
the tailors about town. He would often send for one 
of them to take measure of him, but would so con- 
trive it as to have a most immoderate rising in one 
of his shoulders. When the clothes were brought 
home and tried upon him, the deformity was removed 
into the other shoulder. Upon which the tailor beg- 
ged pardon for the mistake, and mended it as fast as 
he could, but upon a third trial found him a straight- 
shouldered man as one would desire to see, but a lit- 
tle unfortunate in a humpt back. In sTiort, this wan- 
dering tumour puzzled all the workmen about town, 
who found it impossible to accommodate so change- 
able a customer. My reader will apply this to any 
one who would adapt a suit to a season of our En- 
glish climate. 

After this short descant on the uncertainty of our 
English weather, I come to my moral. 

A man should take care that his body be not too 
soft for his climate ; but rather, if possible, harden 
and season himself beyond the degree of cold wherein 

^ Doily was a famous draper about this time, probably the inventor, 
certainly a principal vender of this kind of cloth, &c. 

^ Mr. Joseph Clark, commonly called the posture-master. His &ther, 
a distiller in Shoe-lane, put him first to liking to Mr. John Corners, an 
apothecary in Fleet-street ; but not being pleased ydth that employment, 
he was bound apprentice to a sDk-man in Bishopsgat&«treet, beyond Bed* 
lam. He travdled afterwards in the duke of Buckingham's retinue to 
Paris, where he began to be taken notice of .for his agility and postures. 
Thence he went into Ireland. In 1690 he died in his house in Pali-Mall, 
and was buried in the Parish-church of St. Martin in the Fields. Harl. 
MS6. 5912. There are many representations of Clark, in difierent atti- 
tudes, in the London Cries, and in the British Museum. See Dr. King's 
Works, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 1776. vol, ii. p. 17. Tat. No. 108. and note onpos^ 
ture-master. 
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lie lives. Daily experience teaches us how we may 
inure ourselves by custom to bear the extremities of 
weather without injury. The inhabitants of Nova 
Zembla go naked, without complaining of the bleak- 
ness of the air in which they are born, as the annies 
of the northern nations keep the fidd all winter. 
The softest of our British ladies expose their arms 
and necks to the open air, which the men could not 
do without catching cold, for want of being accus- 
tomed to it. The whole body by the same means 
might contract the same firmness and temper. The 
. Scythian that was asked how it was possible for the 
inhabitants of his frozen climate to go naked, replied, 
* Because we are all over face.' Mr. Locke advises 
parents to have their children's feet washed every 
morning in cold water, which might probably prolcmg 
multitvides of lives. 

I verily believe a cold bath would be one of the 
most hesdthful exercises in the world, were it made 
use of in th^ education of youth* It would make 
their bodies mpre than proof to the injuries of the 
air and weather. It would be somewhat like what 
the poets tell us of Achilles, whom his mother is 
said to have dipped^ when he was a child, in the river 
Styx. The story adds, that this made him invulner- 
able all over, excepting that part which his mother 
held in her hand during this immersion, and which 
by that means lost the benefit of these hardening 
waters. Our common practice runs in a quite con- 
trary method. We are perpetually softening ourselves 
by good fires and warm clothes. The air within our 
rooms has generally two or three more degrees of 
heat in it, than the air without doors". 

>* A peasant's cottage in Yoriuhire u often heated up to 70 d^g;rees on 
fthnaaSmft scal€^ and is generally warmer than the parlours of the neb 
anil eflitemuite» in this age of list and carpets. 
VOL. II. H 
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t>a«ms 13 4an old lethargic vaietndiiiariM. For 
these tmeaty years last past he has been dotfaed in 
fHeze of the game colour, and <^the fosae piece. He 
£incies he shotdd catch his death in any other kind 
of manufactiKe ; and though his avarice would itt- 
dine him to wear it until it was threadbare, he dares 
not do it least he should take cold when the knap is 
aSi He could no more live witiiont his friese-coat» 
than without his skin. It is not indeed so properly 
his coat as what the anatomists call one of the iate-- 
guments o£ the body. 

How diflferent an old man is Oassus from myself! 
It is indeed t^e particular distinction of the Iromides 
to be robust and hardy, to defy the <^ld iod lain^ 
and let the weather do its worst. My fkther lived 
until a hundred without a cough ; and we have a tm- 
dition in the family, that my grandfather used to 
throw off his hat, and go open-breasted, after four- 
score. As for myself, they used to souse me over 
iiead and ears in water when I was a boy, so that I 
am now looked upon as one <^ the most case-hard- 
ened" of the whole family of the Ironsides. In fi^oit» 
I have been so plunged in water and inured to *he 
cold, that I regard myself as a piece of true-tem- 
pered sfteeP, and can say with the ab<9veHnentioned 
Scythian, that I am face, or, if my enemies pleasi^» 
forehead all over. (^' 

^ There k now in hand, and will be ^>eedily {>«hlkiied» aa exaet 
dfaqgbt of (the nejal Fireiworks iwhieh were j^esterday p^rfbrmod, % the 
directions of colonel Hopkey and colonel Boigard, on the river Thames, 
before Whit^all. Etched by Mr. James Thomhill. Gnara.in fol. 

» See Guard. No. 95. Note on case-hardened. 

o Iron and steet are but one and Cfae fiame metei in cMsiettt slates ; 
steel is tempered, by bei^g Suddenly plunged when red hot into coljd water ; 
and when tempered it may beuntempered again. 

P Distinguished by a' han4» the mark of Addison's piy^ers in th^ Quar- 
(Hitt. See the Publisher to the Reader. It is likewise rqpriated by Mr. 
Tickell in his edition of Addison's Works. 4to. 1721. vol. iv, j>. 152. 
Steele was too delicate to have named himself, even in a pun. 
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Dumjlmmkds T&tfit, €t 90^ia UtdtiOur Oljftdpu 

Viao. JBb. ti. SB^. 

With miinic thunder in^iousljr he plsys* 
And djuts the ardiicial ^tnbg's blaze. 



I AM colisidttii^ kMT most of the ffwA ptwnomaM 
or apfieMMUMM in nature^ hare beeo imitated by iim 
art of man. Thuftier is grown a odoimcm drag 
tmxmg the cfaymiflte. lighttnng ma^ be bought by 
the poatwL If % man hat oocasion for a kmbei^ 
imme^ yoa bmt whde sheets ef it in a hsgidAil of 
phamqihor^ iSiioi^iis of mn are to be net with in 
every watsiwork ; bksA we are informed^ that son^ 
yeaars ag^tbevirtmewof Froneeca^ 
with 4u1jficial snow, which they made to fall above sui 
iKiiir together &r the etttertainmeiit of his prcwnt 
majesty* 

I am led into this txmn of tliinldiig by the n^bie 
Smmnk tiiat wbs eKfaiiiit^ bat nigfat upon the 
ISouaes. Yon inight thetie see a Utde sky filled with 
innniarable blazing skarft and meteors. Nothing 
could be more astomshmg titan the fnUam <xf flame» 
clouds of smoke^ and middtudes of stais mingled to« 

* Addimm's. 

q Ph0flphoru8y or ^fimsghor, rt^e applied to all siAstances capable 
of iginog Hgjht in the dark ; but it s^iiaift^s ktfe a kind of rely combustiblt 
nl|Nv oolnpaBed of a peculiar aold, ttfdtid imA phlog^tMi, vhloh nugr 
bejna|0 to Ivin tvfi^i&ab^tfromtetito fifteen dqsreev. The dis- 
covery of tiUB phosphor was not very much antecedent to the date of. this 
pn^. IfttMMn for making it wereknown before this eenfwy f>egaA ; 
but they eeos isopniiflele^ or ot^HSsqpensv^ mi tbc op^ritps iMill coin 
tinned a secret till 1737» when a stranger introduced it into France, and 
ibff a {HiUie reMrd ioMsfuucaCed Ae ptocois for ioMkng iftssseiv «idt. 

' See Nos. iQt. 105. and notes. 

h2 
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gether in such an agreeablef confusion. Every rocket 
ended in a constellation, and strowed the air with 
such a shower of silver spangles, as opened and en- 
lightened the whole scene from time to time. It put 
me in mind. of the lines in CEdipus, 

• Why from the bleeding womb of monstrous night 
Burst forth such myriads of abortive stars? 

In short, the artist did his part to admiration, and 
was «o encompassed with fire and smoke, that one 
would have thought nothing but a Salamander couid 
have been safe in such a situation. 

I was in company with two or three fitnciful friends 
during this whole show. One of them being a critic, 
that is, a man who on all occasions is more attentive 
to what is wanting :than what is present, began 
to exert his talent upon>the several objects we had 
before us. * I am mightily pleased,' says he, * with 
that burning cypher. ITiere is , no matter , in the 
world so proper to write with as wild-fire, as no cfaa^ 
racters can be more legible than those which are read 
by their own light. But as for your cardinal virtues, 
I do not care for seeing them in such combustible 
figures. Who can imagine Chastity witli a body of 
fire, or Temperance in a flan» ? Justice indeed may 
be furnished out of .this. element as far as* her sword 
goes, and Courage may be all over one : continued 
blaze if the artist pleases.' 

Our companion observing that we laughed at this 
unseasonable severity, let drop the critic, and pro- 
posed a. subject for. a firework, which he thought 
would be very airiusing, if executed by so able an 
artist' as he who was at that time entertaining us. 
The plan he mentioned was a scene in Milton. He 

• There iwe two artbts on this occadota, colonel Hopkey^ snd colonel 
Boigard. See advert a(^/n^m. 
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would have a largie piece of machiiicry represent the 
^m-daemoniuin, where 

« from the arched roof 

Pendant by subtle magic, many^ a row 
Of starry lamps, and blazing cressets, &d 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded li^t 
Aa from a sky * 

This might be finely represented by several illumina- 
tions disposed in a great frame of wood, with, ten 
thousand beautiful exhalations of fire, which men 
versed in this art know very well how to raise. The 
evil spirits at the same time might very properly ap- 
pear in vehicles of flame, and employ aU the tricks 
of Art to terrify and surprise the spectator. 

We were well enough pleased with this start of 
thoujght, but fancied there was something in it too 
aerioas, and perhaps too horrid, to be put in exe- 
cution. 

Upon this a friend of mine gave us an account of 
a fire-work . described, if I am not mistaken, by 
Strada^ . A prince of Italy, it seems, entertained his 
mistress with it upon a great lake. In the midst of 
this lake waa a huge, floating, mountain made by art. 
The mountainTepresented ^tna, being bored through 
the. top . with a monstrous orifice. Upon. ^ a signal 
given the eruption began. Fire and smoke, mixed 
vaUx several . unusual: prodigies: and figures, made 
their appearance for some : time. On a sudden there 
was heard a most dreadful rumbling noise within the 
entrails of the machine. Afler which the mountain 
hurst, and discovered a vast cavity in that side which 
f^ced, the prince and his court. Within this hollow 
ivas Yulcan's^ shop full of fire, and .clock-work. A 
odumn of blue flames issued out incessantly from the 
forge* Vulcan was en^loyed in hammering, out 

!,Strad9£»>L AcscLl. ii» ProL 6. Acsd iu 
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Avm^bsihohaf. tibat everjr noi^ a^ tbm Aew up Annii 
the anvil with dreadful cracks and ftashes. Venua 
stood by him in a figure Qf the bri^itest fiyre^ with 
numberless Cupids on all sides of heh that shot out 
vollies of burning arrows. BeforQ heir was aa altar 
with hearts of fire flaming on it. I have fergot se- 
veral other particulars no less curious, and have only 
mentioned these to show that theie may be a sort of 
fable or design in a fire*work whidi may give an adi^ 
ditktaal beauty to those suiprisiiig objects^ 

I seldom see any thing tbat raises wosider m xa& 
wMck does nqit gtVje my Itoughts a turn that lapalbea 
my heart the better for it. A&£ was lying in my 
bed, and ruminating on what I have seen, I could 
not forbear reflecting 00 the insignificancy of human 
art» wh^i set in comparison with the designs af Fro^ 
vidence. !^i the pui^uit of this tiuiught 1 oonsMl^ed 
a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a blaeing* 
star» as a sky-rocket discharged by an hand thqt is 
Almighty. Many of my readers saw that in the yoar 
I6SO, and if they are not mathematioiatts, will ha 
ajEDiazed to hear tiiat it tmvelled im, a much greater 
degree of swiftness than a camacai-baU^ and drew after 
it a tail of fire ^bst was foiuscose «^1K<^9 of milea 
in length. What an amazing thought is it tq con* 
sidec this stupendous body traversing the immensity 
€£ ^tiR qreati/:^ with such arapidity, and at the same 
time wheeling about in diat line which the Alqaghfy 
has prescribed fqr it! that it should move m such 
inccmceivable fitry and combustion^ and at the same 
time with suck an exact regularity!. How spaeious 
mast the universe be that givw such bodi|s^ m these 
their ftili play^ wiliiout sufiking the least disorder or 
confunon by it ! What aglorious showare those beings 
entertained with^ tfaati^air Icfok into this gfeat theal9<e 
of nature, andaee myriacb ^ such tremendous ob« 
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jteftf imidemogiihcmgh those mneaaUnible dbsi^s 
<^ ^tibefsr aflnd nwmiig their appointed eoufsfis ! Our 
ogrtr. mt^ hereaftei be strong eBongk tot commMid 
tibiBk vmgsuSceat prospeGt, and eiw trnderstanAingfr 
aAle t0i Sgui out the several uses of these great parts. 
of the universe. In the mean time they are very 
proper objects for our imaginations to contemplate, 
th^t we iwy form more exalted notions of Infinite 
Wisdom and Power^ and learn to think humbly of 
QurselVesi and of all the little works of human in- 
vention* 0:^*'' 

V^ There Is now in handy and will be speedily published an exact 
draught of the royal Fireworks which were yesterday performed by the 
directions of colonel Hopkey and colonel Boigard; on the nver "Hhaaaei^. 
heSm Whitahall. Btdied by Mr. James Thomhill. Gliard. in Folio. No. 
102. It is advertised as published that day, in GUardian, No. 120. July 
29; 1^15. 

-f^i" ^ Showers- of ndd,*' says the author of this paper, * are to be met 
^ffiti m 9WFy water-woni/ p. 99. The qft^servation prctebly rose out of 
the adverdsement of Winstanley's Water Theatre, at the end of this> 
number in the Guardian, in fol. which b not di^rent from similar adver- 
tisemeptv given before* 
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Qfus ^Umgfnquo mag^ piacetU, Tacit. 

T3ie ftrthea fttch- d the more they please. 



On Tuesday last" I pubfished two letters written by 

* Addison's. 

« This piq;iierNo. los, as well as the seven preceeifing nundJers; are 
dMagusbedl^f akand^ themait of Addison's pspem-in the Goaidiaik 
It^^W^Ukewise fepriatedrliy Me. Tiokell,iii his edit of Addison's Works, 4Uh, 
vol. iv. p.l54. 

▼ 9ee Guard; No. lOl. and note, which suggests a eonjeeture tiiat^ 
Gmm^ Bvlulcgr, dico Mtm oi. tmky coU^Sft, Onblini.aftcnaBrdsDJIs 
andlnhoii of Ckgne^wns really the author both of that andof this paper^. 
of which Ad&on appears to have been only the i^Iisher; nevertheless 
b^d^tlAesepapert, Nbiu loi and 104; are reprmted'by Mp. TleMl^ in his^ 
ifiiCAdib^aWoifa^4^.TeLiT»p.i49;,aii^0l£^^ . 
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a gendemanin hk travels. As they were applauded 
by my best readers, I shall this day publish two more 
from the same hand. The first of them contams a 
matter of fact which is very curious, and may deserve 
the attention of those who are versed in our British 
antiquities. 

* SIR, 

^ Because I am at present out of the road, 
of news, I shall send you a story that was lately given 
me by a gentleman of this country, who is descended 
from one of the persons concerned in the relation, 
and very inquisitive to know if there be any of the 
family now in England. 

* I shall only premise to it, that this story is pre- 
served with great care among the writings of this 
gentleman's family, and that it has been given to two 
or three of our English nobility, when they were in 
these parts, who could not return any satisfactory 
answer to the gentleman, whether there be any of 
that family now remaining in Great Britain. 

" In the reign of king John there lived a noble- 
man called John de Sigonia, lord of that place in 
Touraine : his brothers were JPhilip and Briant. Briant, 
when very young, was made one of the French king's 
pages, and served him in that quality when he was 
taken prisoner by the English. The king of Eng- 
land chanced to see the youth, and being much pleased 
with his person and behaviour, begged him of the 
king his prisoner. It happened some years after 
this, that John the other brother, who in the course 
of the war had raised himself to a considerable post 
in the French army, was taken prisoner by Briant, 
who at that time was an officer in the king of Eng- 
land's guards. Briant knew nothing of his brother, 
and being naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
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him very insolently, and more like a criikiinal than s 
prisoner of war. This John resented so highly^ 
that he challenged him to a single combat. The 
challenge was accepted, and time and place asugned 
them by the king's appointment Both appeared en 
the day prefixed, and entered the lists completely 
armed amidst a great multitude of spectators. Their 
first encounters were very furious, and the success 
equal on both sides ; till after some toil and bloods 
shed they were parted by their seconds to fetch breath, 
and prepare themselves afresh for the combat. Briant 
in the mean time had cast his eye upon his brother's 
escutcheon, which he saw agree in all points with hif 
own. I need not tell you after this, with what joy 
and surprise the story ends. King Edward who 
knew all the particulars of it, as a mark of his es- 
teem, gave to each of them, by the king of France's 
consent, the following coat of arms, which I will 
send you in the original language, not being herald 
enough to blazon it in Englislu 

'* Le Boi d^ Angleterre par pemmuan du Roi de 
France 9 pour perpetuette memoir e de leur$ grands fiiU 
ffarmes etJideUte envers leurs Rois^ leur donna par 
ampSa&m d leurs amies en une crwt d^ argent can- 
tonee de quarlrecoqmBes d^or en champ de sahkf qtfUs 
avoient at^araoant, une endenteleuMefiite enfofons de 
croix de gueuBe inserSe au dedans de la ditte crois 
Sargent et par le nuBeu ^iedk pd eU parti cip ation 
des deux eroix que portent les £ts Boss en la guerre/^ 

< I am afraid by this time yoa bejg^ to wonder 
that I should send yoa £x news a taJe of diree or 
four handled years old; and I dare say never tboo|^ 
when yoa de^red me to write to yoo, that I dioold 
txoaUe yoa with a story of king Jdm^ e^edaDy at a 
time irim there is a mooaicfa on the Frmdi throoe 
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tbafc fiirmdlies discouise for aU Europe. But I am^ 
ftfls I am the more food of tbet relation, because it 
hcings tor mmd tile ]iM>Ue exj^oits of our o^im cawk^ 
trymen : though at tbe ssune time I must own it i» 
sot so xamh tbe vanity of aa Eogliirfiman which puts^ 
me iqKNa writing it, as that I baye of taking anyocca* 
mgok to subscnbie mjfself, Siri Yoursi &c.* 

mm. May 1^ N. SL . 

* I AM extremely obliged to you for your 
last kind letter"^, which was the only English that had 
been spoken to me for some menths together, for I 
am at present forced to think the absence of my coun^ 
tifymen my good fortune : 

« Foium inamanie myvum / veBem^ qmd imamus^ 0ies9et* 

* Stpange- wu^ to harboni: m, a lover's brtasfi ! 
I widt that abfontft w^hich I love the. best' 

•• This i»«i advantage that I codPdnot have hoped fer, 
had I stayed near the Frendi court, thoogfte I must 
GMifesy I would not but have seen it, becaqse I be- 
Ikm it shewed me semi^ of the finest pla^e^br ^d ^ 
the grealtest persc^a in the wodd^ One cannot hesn 
a n^nie mentioned in it that daes^ not bring to* mind 
apie€e<^ag»2tette^ nwseea^man thM ha^^ not sig^ 
m^satdiUm^ in a. baltlew Que wouUL &ncy weV 
sdif io b» in tbe en^^bwAed palajQes of a romance ; oa^ 
siMta witib; so many heroe^^ and finds, ^om^tbing so. 
Bke soraea ^ magie ii^ the ga^denst statoes^ and 
water-works. I am ashamed that I am, not able to 
make a quicker progress through the French tpngue% 
bejeiauset I believe ft ijs impossible for a learner of a 
language to find in any nation such advantages as in 

(flQterwaiirds bishop), Perkqley. 
^ h it tongue or fanguagci «tyr9#ift t^Mm Mmmi> K«mwI». 
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this, where every body is so very courteous, ^nd so 
very talkative. They always take care to make a 
noise as long as they are in company, and are as loud 
any hour of the morning, as our own countrymen at 
midnight. By what I have seen, there is more mirth 
in the French conversation, and more wit in the Eng- 
lish. You abound more in jests, but they in laughter. 
Their language is indeed extremely proper to tattle 
in, it is made up of so much repetition and ccmpli- 
ment. One may know a foreigner by his antwering 
only No or Yes to a question, which a Frenchman 
generally makes a sentence of. They have a set of 
ceremonious phrases that run tkrou^ all ranks and 
degrees among them. Nothing is more common than 
to hear a shopkeeper desiring his neighbour to have 
the goodness to tell him what it is o'clock, or a couple 
(^ cobblers, that are extremely glad of the honour of 
seeing one another. 

* The face of the whole country where I now am, 
is at this season pleasant beyond imagination. I can- 
not but fancy the birds of tiiiis place, as well as tiie 
men, a great deal merrier than those of our own na^ 
tion. I am sure the Erench year has got the start of 
ours more in the works of nature, than in the new 
stile. I have past one March in my life wtthout being 
raffled with die winds, and one April without being 
washed with rains. * I am. Sir, yours,' &c. 

Bkh, May 20,11.3. ^:^ 

y This iMper, and No. lOlj^areditdi^Smahed I7 luuid>» as papeit of Ad- 
ikoDf ivfao probably was not the author, but only the pobBflher, ot diem. 
The pnbfioalioa of the Gvaidiaii devolyed ttxiMy on Adfisoiv fiw two m 
three week^ about this tiiaa: amlitioeiiistha^if h«h«dbMi«bn|RScir« 
camstaiiced as Steele was, he would have called as loudly fiv * tke ktfer* 
boi,* as Stede is said to hanre dooe by Dr. JohnsoB; An atteatiire reader 
mat loogem nam hm aptli|M<pdtMsrcwBfi^s>dcMilieaiiq»kii»fcK 
previoas tnstanoei that d^ be mged as argnmeuts of its probabili^. 
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No. IPS. SATURDAY, July 11, 1713.* 

Hoc neqtte in Armemu tigresfecere laUbris: 

Perdere necfoetui aiua ie^ena tuot, 
M ienerafaeiuni, $€d. non impune^ puelia ; 

SapCf ittoi utero ^UB necatf ipsa periL 

Ovio. Amor. 2 Eleg. xiv. 95» 

The tigresses, that haunt th' Armenian wood, 

Will spare their proper young, tho' pinch'd for food ! 

Nor Wl the Lybian lionesses slay 

Their whelps : but women are more fierce than they» 

More barbarous to the tender fruit they bear ; 

Nor Nature's call, tho' loud she cries» will hear. 

But righteous vengeance oh their crimes pursues, 

And they are lost themselves who would their children lose. 

Anon. 



There was no part of the show on the thanksgiving, 
day* that so much pleased and affected me as the lit- 
tle boys and girls who were ranged with so much or- 
der and decency in that part of the Strand which 
reaches from the May-pole to Exeter-change. Such 
a numerous and innocent multitude, clothed in the 
charity of their benefactors, was a spectacle pleasing 
both to God and man, and a more beautiful expres- 
sion of joy and thanksgiving than could have been 
exhibited by all the pomps of a Roman triumph. 
Never did a more full and unspotted chorus of hu- 
man creatures join together in a hymn of devotion. 
The care and tenderness which appeared in the looks 
of their several instructors, who were disposed among 
this little helpless people, could not forbear touching 
every heart that had any sentiments of humanity. 

I am very sorry that her majesty did not see this 
assembly of objects, so proper tQ excite that charity 

* Addison's. 
* See No8. loi. and 105. 
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and compassion which she bears to all who stand: in 
need of ft, though at the same time I question not 
but her royal bounty will extend itself to them. A 
charity bestowed on the education of so many of her 
young subjects, has more merit in it than a thousand 
pensions to those of a higher fortune who are in great* 
er stations in life. 

I have always looked on this institution of charity- 

schoolsy which of late years has so universally pre* 

vailed through the whole nation, as the glory of tl^ 

age we live in, and the most proper means that can 

be made use of to recover it out of its present de- 

generacy and depravation of manners. It seems to 

promise us an honest and virtuous posterity. Tliere 

will be few in the next generation, who will not at 

least be able to write and read, and have not had the 

early tincture of religion. It is therefore to be hoped 

that the several persons of wealth and quality, who 

made their procession through the members of these 

new^erected seminaries, wiU not regard thentonly as an 

empty spectacle, or the materials of a fine i^ow, but 

contribute to their maintenance and increasCii For 

my part, I can scarce forbear looking on the astonish* 

ing victories our arms have been crowned with, to be 

in some measure the blessings returned upon that na* 

tional charity which has been so conspicuous of late; 

and that the great successes of the last war, for wluch 

we lately ofiered up our thanks, were in some mea^ 

sure occasioned by the several oligects which then 

stood before us. 

Since I am upon this subject, I shall mention a 
piece of charity which has not been yet exerted 
among us, and which deserves our attention the more, 
because it is practised by most of the nations about us. 
I mean a provision for foundlings*, or for those child- 
* See Spect No. 190. note on the Mugdalen-hoose and Atylum, Affntd 
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Ten wbo tbroUgh want of such a provision are eX" 
pmed to tke baribority of cmd and unnatural parettte. 
One does not know how to speak on such a subject 
without hencff : but Pihst midtitades of infants have 
bem made away by those who brought them into the 
wsddt and were afterwards either adiamed^ or unable 
to provide for them. 

There is scarce an a^iKs where some unhappy 
WMtofa is not cKecuted for the murder c^ a child. 
And how saany more of these monsters of inhumanity 
may we suppose to be wholly undasoovered, or clear* 
od for want of 1^1 evidence ! Not to mention those^ 
who by unnatund practices do in 8om6 mrasure defeat 
tiie iatentioas of Providence^ and destroy thdr con-* 
eeption^ ^iiven befiore they see the light. In all these 
tiie gait is equal, tiioi^h the punishment is not so* 
Bat to pass fay t3» greatness of the crime, which is 
not to be eKpressed by words, if we only consider it 
as it rdbs the commonwealth of its fuU number of 
dftigsens, it certainly deserves die utmost appSUeation 
and WTsdom of a peopde to prevent it. 

It is t«t«in^ that whkdi generally betrays these pro- 
fligate women int» it) and overcomes the tenderness 
whidi is natoral to them on other occasions, is the 
fisar of sisame, or their inability to support those 
t/htm they ^sve life to. I shall therefore show how 
ihia «t)t3 is^fNPei>RQ9ited in odmc countries^ as I have 
learned fivm those who have been conv^i»nt in l^e 
s&rarai graat diks in Europe. 

There are at Paris, Madrid, Lisbcnot, Rome> sad 
many other laige towns, great hospitals built Hhe our 
ooQ^gfee. In t&e walls of these hospitals are placcid 
maehines, io lAm diape ef ho^ lanirhoms^ with a lit^ 

P« 18)4 th^ life pf capt Thomas Coram* to whom the public is indebted for 
the Foundling-hospital. New Gen. Biogr. Diet. 8vo. 
*:AMaittJBtbs«luipsoflai«siiathona. ▲• 
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tie door in the side of ihem turned towtnfa the atiiset, 
and a bell hanging by them. The chfld is liepoiited 
in this latithwn, which is immediately turned abcait 
into the inside of the hospital. The person who ccm- 
veys the child, rings the bell, and leaves it dieret 
upon which the proper oflScer comes and receives it 
without making further inquiries. T\vd parent, or her 
fiiend, who lays the child there, generally leaves a 
note with it, declaring wfaedter it be yet christened^ 
the name it should be called by, the particular maAs 
upon it, and the like. 

It often happens that the parent leaves a note for 
the maintenance and education of the child, or tidtes 
it out after it has been some years in the hospital. 
Nay, it has been known iSiatthe father bas afterwards 
owned the young foundling for his son, or left hSs 
estate to him. This is certain, that many are by this 
means preserved, and do signal services to their coiu- 
try, who without such a provision might have perish- 
ed as abortives, or have come to an untimely end, 
and perhaps have brought upon their guOty jEMurenta 
the nke destruction. 

This I think is a subject that deserves our most 
serious consideration, for which reason I hope I shall 
not be (bought impertinent in laying it before my 
readers. pf^* 

iJo. 106. MONDlAY, JiJLY IS, 1713. 



Q^od latet arcatid n&n enarrtMe JSbr^. TtM. Sat. y. f 9. 

The deep recesses of the human breast. 



As I was making up ray Monday's provision for the 

"« Tlii|>a|MBi^No. IDS, ii iHnrinpilrfigd Ji>yd>iuwJL tin ilpatnM of AcMi- 
son's papers in the Guardian ; and reprinted, by Mr. T. Tickell, in his e<fi- 
tion of AddisoiPs Works, 4to. rdi. iv. p. ISO. 
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public, I received Uie following letter, which bein^ a 
better entertainment tlian any I can furnish out my- 
self, I shall set it before the reader, and desire him to 
fall on without further ceremony* 

* sia, 

* Your two kinsmen and predecessors of im- 
mortal memory ^ were very famous for their dreams 
and visions^ and contrary to all other authors never 
pleased their readers more than when they were nod- 
ding. Now it is observed, that the second sight ge- 
nerally runs in the blood ; and, sir^ we are in hopes 
that you yourself, like the restof your family, may at 
leng^ prove a dreamer of dreams, and a seer of vi- 
sions. In the mean while I beg leave to make you a 
a present of a dream, which may serve to lull your 
readers till such time as you yourself shall think fit 
to gratify the public with any of your nocturnal dis- 
coveries. 

* You must understand, sir, I had yesterday been 
reading and ruminating upon that passage where Mo- 
mus is said to have found fault with the make of a 
man, because he had not a window in his breast. The 
moral of this story is very obvious, and means no more 
tb^n that the heart of man is so full of wiles and arti- 
ficesj treachery and deceit, that there is no guessing 
at what he is, from his speeches and outward appear- • 
ances. I was immediately reflecting how happy each 
of the sexes would be, if there was a window in the 
breast of every one that makes or receives love. 
What protestations and perjuries would be saved on 
the one side, what hypocrisy and dissimulation on the 
other ! I am myself very far gone in this passion for 
Aurelia, a woman of an unsearchable heart. I would 
give the world to know the secrets of it, and particu* 

^ Isaac Bickerstaff|.^q. and the Spectator. 
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larly whether: I am really in her good graces, or if nol^ 
who is the happy person. 

< I fell asleep in this agreeable reverie, when on a 
sudden methought Aurelia lay by my side. I was 
placed by her in the posture of Milton's Adam, and 
with looks of cordial love " hung over her enamoured/' 
As I cast my eye upon her bosom, it speared to be 
all of crystfli, and so wonderfully transparent that I 
saw every thought in her heart. The first images I 
discovered in it were fans, silk, ribands, laces, and 
many other gewgaws, which lay so thick together, 
that the whole heart was nothing else but a toyshop. 
These all faded away and vanished, when immediately 
I discerned a long train of coaches and six, equipages 
and liveries, that ran through the heart one after an- 
other in a very great hurry for above half an hour to- 
gether. After this, looking very attentively, I ob- 
served the whole space to be filled with a hand of 
cards, in which I could see distinctly three matadores. 
There then followed a quick succession of dififerent 
scenes^ A play-house, a church, a court, a puppet- 
show, rose up one after another, until at last they all 
of them gave place to a pair of new shoes, which kept 
footing in the heart for a whole hour. These were 
driven oJBTat last by a lap-dog, who was succeeded by 
a guinea-pig, a squirrel, and a monkey. I myself, to 
my no small joy, brought up the rear of these worthy 
favourites. I was ravished at being so happily posted 
and in full possession of the heart : but as I saw the 
little figure of myself simpering and mightily pleased 
with its situation, on a sudden the heart methought 
gave a sigh, in which, as I found afterwards, my lit- 
tle representative vanished j for upon applying my 
eye, I found my place taken up by an ill-bred, awk- 
ward puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. This 
gentleman however did not keep his station long, be- 

VOL. II. I 
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fore he yielded it up to a wight as disagreeable as 
himself, with a white stick in his hand. These three 
last figures represented to me in a lively manner the 
conflicts in Aurelia's heart, between Love, Avarice, 
and Ambition, for we jostled one another out by 
turns, and disputed the point for a great while. But 
at last, to my unspeakable satisfaction, I saw myself 
entirely settled in it. I was so transported with my 
success, that I could not forbear hugging my dear 
piece of crystal, when to my unspeakable mortifica- 
tion I awaked, and found my mistress metamorphosed 
into a pillow. 

* This is not the first time I have been thus disap- 
pointed. 

* O venerable Nestor, if you have any skill in 
dreams, let me know whether I have the same place 
in the real heart, that I had in the visionary one. To 
tell you truly, I am perplexed to death between hope 
and fear. I was very sanguine until eleven o'clock 
this morning, when I overheard an unlucky old wo- 
man telling her neighbour that dreams always went 
by contraries. I did not indeed before much like the 
crystal heart, remembering that confounded simile in 
Valentinian, of a maid " as cold as crystal never to 
be thawed.'' Besides, I verily believe if I had slept a 
little longer, that awkward whelp with his money- 
bags would certainly have made his second entrance. 
Jf you can tell the fair-one's mind, it will be no small 
proof of your art,, for I dare say it is more than she 
herself can do. Every sentence she speaks is a riddle ; 
all that I can be certain of is, that I am her and 

* Your humble servant, 

* Peter Puzzle %' 

« This paper, No. 106. is not distinguished by a hand, the signature of 
Addison's papers in the Guardian ; but it is reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell, in 
bis edition of Addison's * Works,' vol. iv. p. 162. edit. 1721. The reader 
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No, 107. TUESDAY, July 14, 1713.* 

•<— Tentanda via est — • Vibg. Georg. iii. 8. 

1*11 try the experiment. 



I HAVE lately entertained my reader with two or three 
letters from a traveller ^ and may possibly, in some of 
my future papers, oblige him with more from the same 
hand. The following one comes from a projector, 
which is a sort of correspondent as diverting as a 
traveller ; his subject having the same grace of novel- 
ty to recommend it, and being equally adapted to the 
curiosity of the reader. For my own part, I have al- 
ways had a particular fondness for a project, and may 
say, without vanity, that I have a pretty tolerable 
genius that way myself. I could mention some which 
I have brought to maturity, others which have mis- 
carried, and many more which I have yet by me, and 
are to take their fate in the world when I see a pro- 
per juncture : I had a hand in the land bank^ and 
was consulted with, upon the reformation of man- 
ners**. I have had several designs upon the Thames 
and the New-river*, not to mention my refinements 

♦ Addison's. 
must judge for himself of the deference due in this case to Mr. Tickeli^s 
authority; to the decisiveness of which the paper itself suggests objections. 

f See Nos. loi. 104. and notes on the author of them. 

c The land bank was once really proposed, and designed as a rival bank, 
to lend money upon land security. 

b See Tat. No. 3. and note on the society for the reformation of man* 
Tiers. 

i This seems to refer to Steele's contrivance for brining fish to London, 
n^ch was not completed till four or five years after the date of this paper, 
and did not succeed. See an account of it in a note on Steele's * Letters/ 
vol. i. let. 279. p. 16^. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 1787. 

I2 
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upon lotteries*", and insurances, and that never-to-be- 
forgotten project, which if it had succeeded to my 
wishes, would have made gold as plentiful in this nation 
as tin or copper ^ If my countrymen have not reaped 
any advantages from these my designs, it was not for 
want of any good will towards them. They are oblig- 
ed to me for my kind intentions as much as if they 
had taken effect. Projects are of a two-fold nature : 
the first arising from public-spirited persons, in whieh 
liilmber I declare itiyself : the other proceeding from: 
a rfegard to our private interest, of which nature is 
that in thfe following Ifettfer. 

* SIR, 

* A Man of your reading knows very well 
that there were a set of men in old Rome, called by 
the name of Nbmenclators, that is, in English, men 
who could call every one by his name. When a great 
man stood for any public office, as that of a tribune, 
a consul, or a censor, he had always one of these no- 
menciators at his elbow, who whispered in his ear the 
name of every one he met with, and by that means 
enabled him to salute every Roman citizen by his 
name when he asked him for his vote. To come to 
my purpose ; t have with miich pains and assiduity 
qualified myself for a nomenclator to this great city, 

k This seems to allude to Steele's * Multiplication Table ;* a species of 
lottery which proved illegal. See Spect^ Nos. 417. 415. and 417, new edi- 
tion 5 and Swift's « Works,' vol. xix. p. 169. cr. 8vo. 

1 This appears to be another of Addison's oblique strokes at Steele, who 
is said to have been one of the last eminent men in this country who wast- 
ed money. in search of the philosopher's stone. Certainly he had a labora- 
tory at Poplar, now converted into a garden-house, where, it may be, he 
cultivated general chemistry, at greater expense than his fortune could 
bear. See Tat. No. 7. note, and Guard. No. 16*6. If these pleasantries 
and oblique strokes were really Addison's, they seem to have been uh- 
firiendly, because unseasonable ; for it appears that Steele was at this time 
en^)arr&8sed and in a state of vexation. See his letters of iMs ddie to his 
wife. iSteele's « Letters,' vol. i. let. 172. let. 174. &c. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. lt«7 ; 
andTown-Talk, No. iv. 
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^^ j^hall gladly /df^t^v upon fny ot^ce ^ ^opn a^ J. 
meet with suitable encouragement. I will let ipyselJT 
oi^t ])y the veek to any cjurious country gentleman 
or foreigner. If he takes me with him in a coach t9 
the Ring™, I will undjBrjt§,ke to teach him, in tyQ or 
three evenings, the name§ of the most cele)?rajted pefr 
sons who frequent that place. If he plants me by his 
side in the pit, I will call over to him^ ^,i^ the ss^ine 
manner, th,e whole circle of beauties that are disposed 
among the boxes, and at the same time point out to 
him the persons who ogle them from their respective 
stations. I need not tell you that I may be of the 
same use in any other public assembly. Nor do I 
only profess the teaching of nameS; but of things. 
Upon the sight of a reigning beauty, I shall mention 
. her admirers, and discover her gallantries, if they ar^ 
of public notoriety, i shall likewise mark out .every 
toast, the club in which she was elected, and the 
number of votes that were on her side. Not a wo- 
man shall be unexplained that makes a figure either 
as a maid, a wife, or a widow. The men too shallbe 
set out in their distinguishing characters, and declar- 
ed whose properties they are. Their wit, weaJth, or 
good-humour, their persons, stations, and titles^ shaH 
be described at large. 

* I have a wife who is a nomenclatress, and wiHbe 
ready, on any occasion, to attend the ladies. She is 
of a much more communicative nature than myseh^ 
and is acquainted with all the private history of tori- 
don and Westtnin^ter^ and ten jnjles round. She has 
fifly private an^oiy-? whic^ g^.bo4y y^ fe?^w|» ^.py 
thing of but herself, and thirty clandestine marriages 
that ha^ve not beei;i touched by the tip ^qf a tongue. 
She will wait upon any lady at her own lodgings, 

n> In Hy4€"fa?k, th^n a.fes||ionable^l«jc of r«soi:t. 
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and talk by the clock after the rate of three guineas 
an hour. 

* N. B. She is a near kinswoman of the author of 
the New Atalantis". 

* I need not recommend to a man of your sagacity, 
the usefulness of this project, and do therefore beg 
your encouragement of it, which will lay a very great 
obligation upon 

* Your humble servant.* 

After this letter from my whimsical correspondent, 
I shall publish one of a more serious nature, which 
deserves the utmost attention of the public, and in 
particular of such who are lovers of mankind. It is 
on no less a subject than that of discovering the lon- 
gitude, and deserves a much higher name than that 
of a project, if our language aflforded any such term. 
But all I can say on this subject will be superfluous 
when the reader sees the names of those persons by 
whom this letter is subscribed, and who have done 
me the honour to send it me. I must only take no- 
tice, that the first of these gentlemen is the same per- 
son who has lately obliged the world with that noble 
plan, intitled, A Scheme of the Solar System, with 
the orbits of the planets and comets belonging thereto, 
described from Dr. Halley's accurate Table of Co- 
mets, Philosoph. Trans. No. 297. founded on sir Isaac 
Newton's wonderful discoveries, by William Whiston, 
M.A. 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
AT button's coffee-house, NEAR COVENT-GARDBN. 

* SIR, 

* Having a discovery of considerable im- 
portance to communicate to the public, and finding 

» Mrs. A. D. Manley. See Tat. Nos. 63. 845. and notes. 
5 
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that you are pleaded to concern yourself in any thing 
that tends to the common benefit of mankind, we 
take the liberty to desire the insertion of this letter 
into your Guardian. We expect no other recom- 
mendation of it from you, but the allowing of it a 
place in so useful a paper. Nor do we insist on any 
protection from you, if what we propose should fall 
short of what we pretend to j since any disgrace, 
which in that case must be expected, ought to lie 
wholly at our own doors, and to be entirely borne by 
ourselves, which we hope we have provided for by 
putting our own names to this paper. 

* It is well known, Sir, to yourself and to the learn- 
ed, and trading, and sailing world, that the great de- 
fect of the art of navigation is, that a ship at sea has 
no certain method, in either her eastern or western 
Toyages, or even in her less distant sailing from the 
coasts, to, know her longitude, or how much she is 
gone eastward or westward, as it can easily be known 
in any clear day or night, how much she is gone north- 
ward or southward. The several methods by lunar 
eclipses, by those of Jupiter's satellites, by the ap- 
pulses of the moon to fixed stars, and by the even 
motions of pendulum clocks and watches, upon how 
solid foundations soever they are built, still failing in 
long voyages at sea, when they come to be practised ; 
and leaving the poor sailors frequently to the great 
inaccuracy of a log-line, or dead reckoning. This 
defect is so great, and so many ships have beei> lost 
by it, and this has been so long and so sensibly known 
by trading nations, that great rewards are said to be 
publicly offered for its supply. We are well satisfied, 
that the discovery we have to make as to this matter 
is easily intelligible by all, and readily to be practised 
at sea as well as at land ; that the latitude will there- 
by be likewise found at the same time j and that with, 
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proper charges it may be made as uniFersal as the 
world shaU please } nay that the longitude and latitude 
may be generally hereby determined to a greater de- 
gree of exactness than the latitude itself is ndW usually 
found at sea. So that on all accounts we hope it will 
appear very worthy the public consideration. We are 
ready to disclose it to the world, if we may be assured 
that no other persons shall be allowed to deprive us of 
those rewards which the public shall think fit to bestow. 
for such a discovery ; but do not desire actuaUy to 
receive any b^iefit of that nature till sir Isaac New- 
ton himself, with such other proper persons as shall 
be chosen to assist him, have given their opinion in 
favour of this discovery. If Mr. Ironside pleases sa 
fax to oblige titie public as to communicate this pro- 
posal to t^ world, he will also lay a great oUigation 
on his very humble servants, 

Will. Whiston, 

LondcBi, July 1 1, i715. HuMPHRY DrTTOK.' ^J:^- ^ 
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Abietibuijuvenes patrUs et montibus <squm, Vibg. Mn. ix. 674» 

—Youths, of height and size, 
Like firs that on their mother-moimtain rise. Dryd£n. 



I ©o not dare for burning ray fingers in a quarrel, 
but since I have communicated to the world a plan 

* Addison's. 

J? fPhis paper. No. 107. is distinguished by a hand, the signature of Ad- 
dison's papers in the Guardian ; and reprinted, by Mr. T. Tickell, in his 
edition of Addison's * Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 165. edit. 1721. 

N. B. Addison and Steele befriended Whiston essentially, promoted a 
subscription for his astronomical lectures at Button's coffee-house, and 
were among the honourable few who raised a comfortable subsistence to 
this ungrateful man and his family when distressed. See Tat, cr. 8vo. 6 
Vok. ISfiQ. 251. Tol. vi. note. 
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which has givett office to some gentlemen whom it 
would not be very safe to disoblige, I must insert the 
fdilowing remonstrance ; and at the same time pro- 
mise those of my correspondents who have drawn this 
upon themselves, to exhibit to the^ublic any such an- 
swer as they shall think proper to make to it. 

* MR. GUARDIAN, 

* I WAS very much troubled to see the two 
letters which you lately published concerning the short 
club. You cannot imagine what airs all the little 
pragmatical fellows about us have given themselves 
since the reading of those papers". Every one cocks 
and struts upon it, and pretends to overlook us who 
are two foot higher than themselves. I met with one 
the other day who was at least three inches above five 
foot, which you know is the statutable measure of that 
club. This overgrown runt has struck off his heels, 
lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure, that 
he might be looked upon as a member of this new- 
erected society ; nay so far did his vanity carry him 
that he talked familiarly of Tom Tiptoe, and pretends 
to be an intimate acquaintance of Tim Tuck. For 
my part, I scorn to speak any thing to the diminutioH 
of these little creatures, and should not have minded 
them had they been still shuffled among the crowd. 
Shriibs and underwoods look well enough while they 
grow within the shsldes of oaks and cedars ; but when 
these pigmies pretend to draw themselves out from 
the rest of the world, and form themselves into a 
body, it is time for us who are men of figure to look 
about us. If the ladies should once take a liking to 
such a diminutive race of lovers, we should, in a 
little time, see mankind epitomized, and the whole 
species in miniature j daisy roots' would grow fashion- 

q See Nos. 91. and 92. 
' Daisy roots, boiled in milk, are said to check the growth of puppies. 
At Bologna, to keep them little, they rub then- backs with spirits of wine. A. 
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able diet. In order therefore to keep our posterity 
from dwindling, and fetch down the pride of these 
aspiring race of upstarts, we have here instituted a 
Tall Club. 

* As the Short Club consists of those who are un- 
der five foot, ours is to be composed of such as are 
above six. These we look upon as the two extremes 
and antagonists of the species : considering all those 
as neuters, who fill up the middle space. When a man 
rises beyond six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may 
be admitted into the tall club. 

* We have already chosen thirty members, the most 
sightly of all her majesty^s subjects. We elected a 
president, as many of the ancients did their kings, by 
reason of his height, having only confirmed him in 
that station above us which nature had given him. 
He is a Scotch Highlander, and within an inch of a 
show. As for my own part, I am but a sesquipedal, 
having only six foot and a half of stature. Being the 
shortest member of the club, I am appointed secre- 
tary. If you saw us all together you would take us 
for the sons of Anak. Our meetings are held like 
the old gothic parliaments, sub dioj in open air j but 
we shall make an interest, if we can, that we may 
hold our assemblies in Westminster- hall when it is not 
term-time. I must add to the honour of our club, 
that it is one of our society who .is now finding out 
the longitude*. The device of our public seal is, a 
crane grasping a pigmy in his right foot. 

* I know the short club value themselves very much 
upon Mr. Distich, who may possibly play some of his 
pentameters upon us, but if he does he shall certainly 
be answered in Alexandrines. For we have a poet 
among us of a genius as exalted as his stature, and 
who is very well read in Longinus his treatise concern* 

» Probably Mr. Whiston. See No. 107. 
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ing the sublimed Besides, I would have Mr. Distich 
consider, that if Horace was a short man, Musaeus, 
who makes such a noble figure in Virgil's sixth iEneid, 
was taller by the head and shoulders than all the peo- 
ple of Elysium. I shall therefore confront his kpi- 
dissimum homtmcionem (a short quotation, and fit for 
a member of their club) with one that is much longer, 
and therefore more suitable to a member of ours. 

" Qtios circumfusos sic est affata Sibylla ; 

Musteum ante omnes : medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet^ atque humeris exfantem suspicit altis,^* 

ViRG. Mn. vi. 666. 

To these the Sibyl thus her speech addressed : 

And first to him'* surrounded by the rest : 

Towering his height, and ample was his breast. Dryden. 

* If after all, this society of little men proceed as 
they have begun to magnify themselves, and lessen 
men of higher stature, we have resolved to make a 
detachment, some evening or other, that shall bring 
away their whole club in a pair of panniers, and im- 
prison them in a cupboard which we have set apart 
for that use, till they have made a public recanta- 
tion. As for the little bully, Tim Tuck, if he pre- 
tends to be choleric, we shall treat him like his friend 
little Dicky "", and hang him upon a peg until he comes 
to himself. I have told you our design, and let their 
little Machiavel prevent it if he can. 

* This is. Sir, the long and the short of the matter. 
I am sensible I shall stir up a nest of wasps by it, but 
let them do their worst. I think that we serve our 

< Leonard Welsted, whose translation of Lon^nus first appeared in 
1712. 

» Museus. 

V Dick Distich. See No. 92. paragrap. 2. The meaning is, he shall be 
dressed in black to make him i^pear yet less, and hung up upon a peg. 
*- The late Dr. S. Johnson qualified to have been a member of this tall 
club, set Osborn astride on a tree at a great height ; and at another time, 
he knocked down this bookseller with one of his own folios. 
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country by discouraging this little breed, ^nd hinder- 
ing it from coming into fashion. If the fair sex look 
upon us with an eye of favour, we shall make soi»e 
attempts to lengthen out the hijmap figure, and re- 
store it to its 3,ntient procerity. In the mean tin^e we 
hope old age has not inclined you in fayour of pur an- 
tagonists ; for I do assure you. Sir, we a^e all your 
high adi^irers, though none more than, 

* Sir, yours,' &c.'^ 



No. 109. THURSDAY, July 16, 1713,* 

Pugitabat tunica sed tavwn ilia tegi. Ovid. Amor. 1 Eleg. v. 14, 

Yet still she strove her naked charms to hide. 



I HAVE received many letters from persons of all con- 
ditions in reference to my late discourse concerning 
the tucker \ Some of them are filled with reproaches 
and invectives. A lady who subscribes herself Tera- 
minta^ bids me in a very pert manner mind my own 
affairs, and not pretend to meddle with their linen ; 
for that they do not dress for an old fellow, who can- 
not see them without a pair of spectacles. Another 
who calls herself Bubnelia, vents her passion in scur- 
rilous terms j an old ninny-hammer, a dotard, a nin- 
compoop, is the best language she can afford me. 
Plorella indeed expostulates with me upon this subject, 
and only complains that st^ is forced to return a pair 
of stays which were made in the extremity of the 

* Addison's. 
'^ This paper, No, 108. is not marked with a hand, the signatiwe of Ad- 
dison's papers in the Guardian ; l>ut it is reprinted, by M^.T. Tick«ll,in his 
edition of Addison's ' Wodcs,' 4to. vol. ir. p. 168. edit. 1 7^1. It is therefore 
ascribed here to Addison ; but the r^der is left to judge for .himsdf on the * 
COmpeteoey of this auth^jfiQ^. 

X Nprf liOQ. 9 No. X^S.adJ^mm, 
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fasihion^ that she might not be thought to encourage 
peepitigi 

But if 6n the one side I have been used ill (the 

common fate of all reformers) I have on the other side 

received gi-eat applauses and acknowledgments for 

what 1 have done, in having put a seasonable stop to 

this tihslccountable humour of stripping, that was got 

^thotig our British ladies. As I would much rather 

the world should know what is said to my praise, than 

to my disadvantage, I shall suppress what has been 

written to me by those who have reviled me on this 

occasion, and only publish those letters which approve 

my proceedings. 

* SIR, 

* I AM to give you thanks in the name of 

hsflf 2l dozen superannuated beauties for your paper 

of the 6th instant. We all of us pass for women of 

fiftyj and a man of your sense knows how many ad- 

ditiotial years are always to be thrown into female 

computations of this nature. We are very sensible 

that several young flirts about town had a design to 

cast us out of the fashionable world, and to leave us 

ill the lurch by some of their late refinements. Two 

or three of them have been heard to say, that they 

would kai evely old woman about town. In order to 

it, they began to throw off their clothes as fast as they 

could, and have played all those pranks which you 

have so seasonably taken notice of. We were forced 

to uncover afler them, being unwilling to give out 

so sooD^ asid be regarded as veterans in the beau 

mondcv Some of us have already caught our deaths 

by it. For my qwn part, I have not been without a 

Cdld ever since this foolish fashion came up. I have 

followed it thus far with the hazard of my life ; and 

how much further I must go^ nobody knows, if your 
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paper does not bring us relief. You may assure your- 
self that all the antiquated necks about town are very 
much obliged to you. Whatever fires and flames are 
concealed in our bosoms, in which perhaps we vie 
with the youngest of the sex, they are not sufficient 
to preserve us against the wind and weather. In taking 
so many old women under your care, you have been 
a real Guardian to us, and saved the life of many of 
your contemporaries. In short, we all of us beg leave 
to subscribe ourselves, most venerable Nestor, 

* Your humble servants and sisters.* 

I am very well pleased with this approbation of my 
good sisters, I must confess I have always looked on 
the tucker to be the * dectcs et tutamen^j the orna- 
ment and defence, of the female neck. My good old 
lady, the lady Lizard, condemned this fashion from 
the beginning, and has observed to me, with some 
concern, that her sex at the same time they are letting 
down their stays, are tucking up their petticoats, which 
grow shorter and shorter every day. The leg dis- 
covers itself in proportion with the neck. But I may 
possibly take another occasion of handling this ex- 
tremity, it being my design to keep a jvatchful eye 
over every part of the female sex, and to regulate 
them from head to foot. In the mean time I shall 
fill up my paper with a letter which comes to me from 
another of my obliged correspondents, 

* DEAR GUARDEE, 

* This comes to you from one of those un- 
fuckered ladies whom you were so sharp upon on? 
Monday was sennight*, I think myself mightily be- 
holden to you for the reprehension you then gave us. 
You must know I am a famous olive beauty \ But 

^ The words milled on the larger silver and gold coins of this kingdom. 
* See No. lOO. ^ See No. lOO. paragr. 8. and paragr. 7. 
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though this complexion makes a very good face when 
there are a couple of black sparkling eyes set in it, 
it makes but a very indifferent neck. Your fair wo- 
men therefore thought of this fashion to insult the 
olives and the brunettes. They know very well that 
a neck of ivory does not make so fine a show as one 
of alabaster. It is for this reason, Mr. Ironside, that 
they are so liberal in their discoveries. We know 
very well, that a woman of the whitest neck in the 
world, is to you no more than a woman of snow ; but 
Ovid, in Mr. Duke's translation of him, seems to 
look upon it with another eye, when he talks of Co- 
rinna, and mentions 

** • '■ ■ her heaving breast, 
Courting the hand, and suing to be prest.'' 

* Women of my complexion ought to be more 
modest, especially since our faces debar us from all 
artificial whitenings. Could you examine many of 
these ladies who present you with such beautiful 
snowy chests, you would find that they are not all of 
apiece. Good father Nestor, do not let us alone until 
you have shortened our necks, and reduced them to 
their ancient standard. 

* I am, 
* Your most obliged humble servant, 

* Olivia.* 

I shall have a just regard to Olivia's remonstrance, 
though at the same time I cannot but observe that 
her modesty seems to be entirely the result of her 
complexion. Q:^"" 

%* This day is published, Mr. Pope's Ode for Music on St. Cecilia's 
Day. Printed for B. Lintot, at the Cross-Keys in Fleet-street. Where 
may be had, Windsor Forest, 2d edit. Guardian, in folio. No. 109. 

« This paper. No. 109. is distinguished by a hand ; and reprinted by Mr. 
Tickell, in his edition of Addison's < Works,' 4to. vol. iy. p. 171. edit. 1721 ; 
it is therefore ascribed to Addison. 
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>}o. no. FRIDAY, Jui Y 17, 1713.* 

— Non ego paiicis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Alii kumana parum catU natura^- Hob. Ars Poet. Z5 1 • 

I will not qtiarrel with a slight mistake, 

Such as ouf nature's frailty may excuse. Roscommon. 



The candour which Horace shows in the motto of 
my paper, is that which distinguishes a critic fronn a 
caviller. He declares that he is not offended with 
those little faults in a poetical composition, which 
may be imputed to inadvertency, or to the imperfec- 
tion of human nature. The truth of it is, there can 
be no more a perfect work in the world, than a per- 
fect man. To say of a celebrated piece that there 
are faults in it, is in effect to say no more, than that 
the author of it was a man. For this reason, I con- 
sider every critic that attacks an author in high repu- 
tation, as the slave in the Roman triumph, who was 
to call out to the conqueror, * Remember, Sir, that 
you are a man.* I speak this in relation to the fol- 
lowing letter, which criticises the works of a great 
poet, whose very faults have more beauty in them 
than the most elaborate compositions of many more 
correct writers. The remarks are very curious and 
just, and introduced by a compliment to the work of 
an author, who I am sure would not care for being 
praised at the expense of another's reputation. I 
must therefore desire my correspondent to excuse me, 
if I do not publish either the preface or conclusion 
of his letter, but only the critical part of it. 

* Addison's. 
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* Sin, 

^ Our tragedy writers have been noto- 
riously defective in giving proper sentiments to the 
persons they introduce. Nothing is more common 
than to bear an heathen talking of angels and devils, 
the joys of heaven ajnd the pains of hell, according 
to the Christian system, Lee's Alcander discovers 
himself to be a Cartesian in the first page of CEdipus i. 

— " The sun's sick too. 
Shortly hq'U be an eorth "— 

As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted with the Co- 
pernican hypothesis two thousand years before its 
invention, 

** I am pleas'd with my own work ; Jove was not more 
With infant nature, whon his spacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and seas, 
To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss "— 

' I have nQw Mr, Dryden's Don Sebastian before 
me, in which I find frequent allusions to ancieQt his- 
tory, and the old mytjiology of the heathen. It is 
not very natural to suppose a king of Portugal would 
be borrowing thoughts out of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
when he talked even to those of his own court ; but 
to aHude to tfc^»e Rotmn fables when he talks to an 
en^ior of Barbary, 8ee<n9 very extrwrdinary. But 
obaiarv^ how he defiea him out of the elawiefc in Ae 
following lines : 

•<^ Why did^t not thou engage m^ m^n to man, 
And try the virtue pf that Gorgon fac« 
To stare me into statue ?" 

^ Afaneyda at the same time is more bookJearned 

VOI^. II. K 
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than Don Sebastian. She plays an hydra upon the 
emperor that is full as good as the Gorgon. 

« O that 1 had the fruitful heads of hydra, 
That one might bourgeon where another fell ! 
Still would 1 give thee work, still, still, thou tyrant, 
And hiss thee with the last " — 

* She afterwards, in allusion to Hercules, bids him 
" lay down the lion's skin, and take the distaff^'* 
and in the following speech utters her passion still 
more learnedly. 

** No, were we join'd, even tho' it were in death, 
Our bodies burning in one funeral pile, 
The prodigy of Thebes wou'd be renew'd, 
And my divided flame should break from thine." 

« The emperor of Barbary shows himself acquainted 
with the Roman poets as well as either of his prison- 
ers, and answers the foregoing speech in the same 
classic strain : 

<^ Serpent, 1 will engender poison with thee ; 
Our offspring, like the seed of dragon s teeth. 
Shall issue arm*d, and fight themselves to death." 

* Ovid seems to have been Muley Molock's fa- 
vourite author, witness the lines that follow : 

<< She still inexorable, still imperious 
And loud^ as if like Bacchus born in thunder " 

* I shall conclude my remarks on his part with 
that poetical complaint of his being in love, and leave 
my reader to consider how prettily it would sound in 
the mouth of an emperor of Morocco : 

" The god of love once more has shot his fires 
Into my soul, and my whole heart receives him." 

« Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man as his bro- 
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her Muley Molock ; as where he hints at the story 
of Castor and Pollux : 

** May we ne'er meet? 
For like the twins of Leda, when I mount, 
He gallops down the skies ** — 

^ As for the mufti, we will suppose that he waft 
bred up a scholar, and not only versed in the law of 
Mahomet, but acquainted with all kinds of polite 
learning. For this reason he is not at all surprised 
when Dorax calls him a Phaeton in one place, and 
in another tells him he is like Archimedes. 

. ' The mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes, Albor- 
noz, and Cardinal Wolsey by name« The poet seems 
to think he may make every person in his play know 
as much as himself, and talk as well as he could have 
done on the same occasion. At least I believe every 
reader will agree with me, that the above-mentioned 
sentiments, to which I might have added several 
others, would have been better suited to the court of 
Augustus, than that of Muley Molock. I grant they 
are beautiful in themselves, and much more so in 
that noble language, which was peculiar to thi$ great 
poet. I only observe that they are improper for the 
persons who make use of them. Dryden is indeed 
generally wrong in his sentiments. Let any one read 
the dialogue between Octavia and Cleopatra, and he 
will be amazed to hear a Roman lady's mouth filled 
with such obscene raillery. If the virtuous Octavia 
departs from her character, the loose Dolabella is no 
less inconsistent with himself, when, all of a sudden, 
he drops the pagan, and talks in the sentiments of 
revealed religion.' 

— ** Heaven has but 
Our sorrow for our sins, and then delights 
To pardon erring man. Sweet mercy seems 

K 2 
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lu dtrling attribute, which limits justice; 
As if there were degrees in infinite : 
And infinite would rather want perfection 
Thanr punish to extent." — 

• I might show several faults of the same nature 
in the celebrated Aurenge-Zebe. The impropriety 
of thoughts in the speeches of the great mogul and 
his empress has been generally censured. Take the 
sentiments out of the shining dress of words> and 
they would be too coarse for a scene in Billingsgate. 

I am/ &c* (j;:^^ 



No* 111. SATURDAY, July 18, 1713.* 

Hie aliquis de gente hircosa Centurionum 

IMc(U: quod talis est, sapio mihi; non egQ.cnro 

Eftse quod Arcesilas, arumnosique Solones. Pers. Sat. iii. 77. 

But, here, some captain of the land or fleet, 

$tout of his hands, but of a soldier's ^it. 

Cries, I have sense, to serve my turn, in store ; 

And he's a rascal who pretends to more: 

Danune, whatever those book-learn'd blockheads say, 

Solon's the veriest fool in all the play. Dbyden. 



I AU very much concerned when I see young gentle- 
men of fortune and q^uality so wholly set upon plea- 
»u?es and diversions, that they neglect all thps|e im- 
provements in wisdom and knowledge which may 
make them easy to themselves, and useful to the 
world. The greatest part of our British youth los^ 
their figure, and grow out of fashion by that time 
they are five and twenty. As soon as the iiatural 
gaiety and amiableness of the young man wears ofi^ 

* Addison's. 
* This paper. No. IIO, is distinguished ]fy a hand; andreprinted ty Mr. 
HckeU, in his edid^ii of Addbon's « Works,? 4te. rpl tv. p.tjs^^, km. 
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*hfey have nothing left to recommend them, but lie 
by the rest of their lives among the lumber' and re- 
vise of the species. It sometimes happens, indeed^ 
that for want of applying themselves in due tim« 16 
the pursuits of knowledge, they take up a book in 
their declining years, and grow very hopeful scholars 
by that time they are threescore. I must therefore 
earnestly press my readers, who are in the flower of 
their youth, to labour at those accomplishments which 
may set off their persons when their bloom is gone, 
and to lay in timely provisions for manhood and old 
age. In short, I would advise the youth of fifteen to 
be dressing up every day the man of fifty, or to con- 
sider how to make himself venerable at threescore. 

Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would 
do well to observe how the greatest men of antiquity 
Jhade it their ambition, to excel all their contempo- 
raries in knowledge. Julius Caesar and Alexander, 
the most celebrated instances of human greatness, 
took a particular care to distinguish themselves by 
their skill in the arts and sciences. We have still 
extant several remains of the former, which justify 
the character given of him by the learned men of 
his own age. As for the latter it is a known saying 
of his * that he was more obliged to Aristptle who 
had instructed him,* than to Philip who had given 
him life and empire.* There is a letter of his re- 
corded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, which h6 
wrote to Aristotle upon hearing that he had published 
those lectures he had given him in private. This 
letter was written in the following words at a time 
when he was in the height of his Persian conquests. 

* ALEXANWER TO AftlStCrTLfi, 0K8W1N6. 

* You have not done well to publish yoijr 
books of Select Knowledge ; fw what is there now 
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in which I can surpass others, if those things wbich 
I have been instructed in are communicated to every 
body ? For my own part I declare to you, I would rather 
excel others in knowledge than in power. Farewell.* 

We see by this letter, that the love of conquest 
was but the second ambition in Alexander's soul. 
Knowledge is, indeed, that which, next to virtue, truly 
and essentially raises One man above another. It 
finishes one half of the human souL It makes bein^^ 
pleasant to us, fills the mind with entertaining views, 
and administers to it a perpetual series of gratifica- 
tions. It gives ease to solitude, and gracefulness to 
retirement. It fills a public station with suitable 
abihties, and adds a lustre to those who are in pos- 
session of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all useful knowledge, 
whether speculative or practical, is in popular and 
mixt governments the natural source of wealth and 
honour. If we look into most of the reigns from the 
conquest, we shall find that the favourites of each 
reign have been those who have raised themselves. 
The greatest men are generally the growth of that 
particular age in which they flourish*. A superior 
capacity for business, and a more extensive knowledge 
are the steps by which a new man often mounts to 
favour, and outshines the rest of his contemporaries,. 
But when men are actually bom to titles, it is almost 
imposable that they should fail of receiving an ad- 
ditional greatness, if they take care to accomplish 
themselves for it. 

The story of Solompn^s choice does not only instruct 
us in that point of history, but furnishes out a very 
fine moral to us, namely, that he who applies his heart 
to wisdom, does at the same time take the most pro- 

« Surely this b no discovery. A. 



', 
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per method of gainihgjong life, riches, and reputation, 
^vhich are very often not only the rewards but the 
effects of wisdom. 

As it is very suitable to my present subject, I shall 
first of all quote this passage in the words of sacred 
writ, and afterwards mention an allegory, in which 
this whole passage is represented by a famous French 
poet : not questioning but it will be very pleasing to 
such of my readers as have a taste of fine writing. 

• In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
dream by night: and God said, Ask what I shall 
give thee. And Solomon said, Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant David my father great mercy, ac- 
cording as he walked before thee in truth and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of heart with thee, 
and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne, as it 
is this day. And now, O Lord my God, thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of David my father: 
and I am but a little child ; I know not how to go 
out or come in. Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart, to judge thy people, that I may dis- 
cern between good and bad : for who is able to judge 
this thy so great a people ? And the speech pleased 
the Lord, that Solomon had asked this thing. And 
God said unto him. Because thou hast asked this 
thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life, neither 
hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life 
of thine enemies, but hast asked for thyself under- 
standing to discern judgment : Behold I have done 
according to thy words : Lo, I have given thee a 
wise and understanding heart, so that there was none 
like thee before thee, neither after thee shall any 
arise like unto thee. And I have also given thee that 
which thou hast not asked, both riches and honour, so 
that there shall not be any among the kings like unto 
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thee 4dt tkf dnys. And if thoa wilt walk in my ways^ > 

to keep Ay AtotitLtes atid my commamlmenti^ as thy ' 

father David did walk, then I will l^gthen thy dftyd^. 
And SoIdM^n awoke, and behold it was a dream.' 

The French poet has shadowed thi6 st6ry in aii 
aUegOry^ of which he seems to have taken the hint 
l^om the fable of the three goddessei» appearing to 
PariS) or rather fhmi the vision of Heroutes, recorded 
by Xenophon^ where Pleasure and Virtue are repf e- 
Rented as real persons making their court to the hero 
widfi all their several charms and allurementd. Healthy 
Wealth, Victory, and Honour are introduced sue- 
tessively in their proper emblems and characters, 
^ach of them spreading her temptations^ and recom<- 
I^Hending herself to the young monarch'js choice*. 
Wisdom enters the last, and so captivates him with 
her appefcrance, that he gives himself up to her. 
Upon which she informs him, that those who appeai*ed 
b^ore her were nothing else but her equipage : dud 
that since he had placed his heart upon Wisdom \ 
Health, Wealth, Victory, and Honour^ should always 
Wittt on her as her handmaids. 53P** 



No. 112. MONDAY, Ji^tv 20, ihs ♦ 

Spermt hainumfugienU penna, Hon. iii. Od. i. 25. 

ScoTBs the base earth, and crowd below j 

And \^th a Coaling Wing still mouilts bn high. Cki££i}H. 



The philosophers of king Charles his reign were busy 

* Addison's. 
f Tfah i^tif)^ No. ni. is <^MiDgui8hed by a h^d, AtftSfcoa'ft ^Mm im 
the Guardian; and reprinted by Mr. 'HckeU, in his edition of Add&dA'e 
• Wdrks,* 4to. voliy. p. 177. edit. 1721. See The Publisher to the Reader, 
OuRi'd. voi, i. 
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in finding out the art of flying. The famous bishop 
Wilkins* was so confident of success in it, that he 
sa3rs he does not question but in the next age it will 
be as usual to hear a man call for his wings when he 
is going a journey, as it is now to call for his boots. 
The humour so prevailed among the virtuosos of this 
reign, that they were actually making parties to go 
up to the moon together, and were more put to it in 
their thoughts how to meet with accommodations by 
the way, dian how to get thither. Every one knows 
the story of the great lady\ who at the same time 
was building castles in the air for their reception'. I 
always leave such trite quotations to my reader's 
private recdlection. For which reason also I shall 
forbear extracting out of authors several instances of 
particular persons who have arrived at some perfec- 
tion in this art, and exhibited specimens of it before 
multitudes of beholders. Instead of this I shall pre- 
sent my reader with the following letter from an artist, 
who is now taken up with this invention, and conceals 
his true name under that of Daedalus. 

* MR IRONSIDE, 

* Knowikg that you are a great encourager 
of ingenuity, I think fit to acquaint you, that I have 
made a considerable progress in the art of flying. I 
flutter about my room two or three hours in the 
morning, and when my wings are on, can go above a 
hundred yards at a hop, step, and jump. I can fly 
already as well as a turkey-cock, and improve every 

s John WUkins, bishop of Chester. The book here alluded to was 
ptkblished in 1(538, under the title of A Discovery of a New World, ^c. 
See Biogr. Brit, art Wilkinfl. 

^ Margaret ducheiss of Newcastle. See Ballard's Memoirs of British 
La^es, and Walpole's Cat. of Royal and Noble Authors. 

» The duchess of NeWcaMle objected to bishop Wilkins, the want of 
baiting-places in the way to his New World ; the bishop expressed his sur- 
prise diat this objection should be made by a lady who had been all her 
life employed in building castles in the air. A. 
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day. If I proceed as I have begun, I intend to give 
the world a proof of my prdficiency in this art. Upon 
the next public thanksgiving day it is my design to 
sit astride the dragon upon Bow steeple, from whence 
after the first discharge of the Tower guns, I intend 
to mount into the air, fly over fleet-street, and pitch 
upon the May-pole in the Strand. From thence, by 
a gradual descent, I shall make the best of my way 
for St. James's-park, and light upon the ground near 
Rosamond's-pond. This I doubt not will convince 
the world that I am no pretender ; but before I set 
out, I shall desire to have a patent for making of wings, 
and that none shall presume to fly, under pain of 
death, with wings of any other man's making. I in- 
tend to work for the court myself, and will have 
journeymen under me to furnish the rest of the nation. 
I likewise desire that I may have the sole teaching of 
persons of quality, in which I shall spare neither tune 
nor pains until I have made them as expert as myself. 
I will fly with the women upon my back for the first 
fortnight. I shall appear at the next masquerade 
dressed up in my featiiers and plumage like an Indian 
prince, that the quality may see how pretty they will 
look in their travelling habits. You know, Sir, there 
is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors of all 
kinds, for which reason when I talk of practising to 
fly, silly people think me an owl for my pains ; but. 
Sir, you know better things. I need not enumerate 
to you the benefits which will accrue to the public 
from this invention ; as how the roads of England 
will be saved when we travel through these new high- 
ways, and how all family accounts will be lessened 
in the article of coaches and horses. I need not 
mention post and packet-boats, with many other 
conveniences of life, which wUl be supplied this way. 
In short. Sir, when mankind are in possession of this 
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art, they will be able to do more business in three- 
score and ten years, than they could do in a thousand 
by the methods now in use"". I therefore recommend 
myself and art to your patronage, and am your most 
humble servant, D^dalus/ 

I have fully considered the project of these our 
modern Daedalists, and am resolved sofai'to discourage 
it, as to prevent any person from flying in my time. It 
would fill the world with innumerable immoralities, 
and give such occasions for intrigues as people cannot 
meet with who have nothing but legs to carry them. 
You should have a couple of lovers make a midnight 
assignation upon the top of the monument, and see 
the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both sexes like 
the outside of a pigeon house. Nothing would be 
more frequent than to see a beau flying in at a garret- 
window, or a gallant giving chase to his mistress, like 
a hawk after a lark. There would be no walking in 
a shady wood without springing a covey of toasts. 
The poor husband could not dream what was doing 
over his heaid. If he were jealous, indeed, he might 
clip his wife^s wings, but what would this avail when 
there were flocks of whore-masters perpetually hover- 
ing over his house ? What concern would the father 
of a family be in all the time his daughter was upon 
the wing ? Every heiress must have an old woman 
flying at her heels. In short, the whole air would be 
full of this kind of gibier', as the French call it. I 
do allow, with my correspondent, that there would 
be much more business done than there is at present. 
However, should he apply for such a patent as he 
speaks of, I question not but there would be more 

^ The dates of human life, at the present time, and the antediluvian 
ages. We have got on a little by post-chaises. Mr. Leonard Brown spent 
700/. per annum in them, and must have done business in proportion. A. 

1 Gibier signifies no more than flying-game. A. 
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petitions out of the city against it, than ever yet ap- 
peared against any other monopoly whatsoever. Every 
tradesman that cannot keep his wife a coach could 
keep her a pair of wings, and there is no doubt but 
she would be every morning and evening taking the 
air with them. 

1 have here only considered the ill consequences 
of this invention in the influences it would have on 
love-affeirs. I have many more objections to make 
on other accounts ; but these I shall defer publishing 
till I see my friend astride the dragon. 03^" 



No. 113. TUESDAY, July ^1, 1713 * 

'^Amphora caepU 
IrutUm ; currente rotdy cur urceus exit ? Hor. Ars Poet. 21. 

When you begin with so much pomp and show, 

Why is the end so little and so low? Roscommon. 



I LAST night received a letter from an honest citizen, 
who it seems is in his honey-moon. It is written by 
a plain man on a plain subject, but has an air of good 
sense and natural honesty in it, which may perh^s 
please the public as much as myself. I shall not 
therefore scruple the giving it a place in my paper, 
which is designed for common use, and for the benefit 
of the poor as well as rich. 

* OOOD MR. IRONSIDE, 

* I HAVE lately married a very pretty body, 
who being something younger and richer than myself, 
I was advised to go a wooing to her in a finer suit of 
clothes than ever I wore in my life ; for I love to dress 

* Aimkfiov's. 
^ This paper. No. 1 \<t. is distinguished by a hand, Addificm'tt irfgnajturfe 
ifi the Guardian, and reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell, ih his editioti of AddiB6<i^s 
* Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 180. edit. 1721. 
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plain, and suitable to a man of my rank. However, 
I gdned her heart by it Upon the wedding day I 
put myself, according to custom, in another suit, fire- 
new, with silver buttons to it, I am so out of coun- 
tenance among my neighbours upon being so fine, 
that I heartily wish my clothes well worn out, I 
fancy every body observes me as I walk the street, 
and long to be in my old plain geer again. Besides, 
forsooth, they have put me in a silk night-gown and 
a gaudy fool's cap, and make me now and then stand 
in the window with it. I am ashamed to be dandled 
thus, and cannot look in the glass without blushing 
to see myself turned into such a pretty littie master. 
They tell me I must appear in my wedding«suit for 
the first month at least ; after which I aoi resolved 
to come again in my every-day's clothes, for at pre-, 
sent every day is Sunday with me. Now, in my mind, 
Mr. Ironside, this is the wrongest way of proceeding 
in the world. When a man's person is new and un- 
accustomed to a young body, he does not want any 
thing else to set him offi The novelty of the lover 
has more charms than a wedding^suit. I should thinks 
therefore, that a man should keep his finery for the 
latter seasons of marriage, and not begin to dresa 
till the honey-moon is ovot". I have observed at a 
lord-jnayor's feast that the sweet-meats do pot make 
their appearance until people are cloyed with beef 
and mutton, and begin to lose their stomachs. But 
instead of this we serve up delicacies to our guests, 
when their appetites are keen» and coarse diet when 
their bellies are full. As bad as I hate my silvert 
buttoned coat and silk night-gown, I am alratd of 
leaving them oS, not knowing whether my wife would 
not 7q>ent of her marriage when she sees whata plain 
man she has to her husband. Fray, Mn Ironside, 

» But who will dress itt last? A. 
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write something to prepare her for it, and let me 
know whether you think she can ever love me in a 
hair button. 1 am, &c, 

Cheapside, July 18. 

* P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white gloves, 
which they say too, I must wear all the first month/ 

My correspondent's observations are very just, and 
may be useful in low life ; but to turn them to the 
advantage of people in higher stations, I shall raise 
the moral, and observe something parallel to the 
wooing and wedding-suit, in the behaviour of persons 
of figure. After long experience in the world, and 
reflections upon mankind, I find one particular occa* 
sion of unhappy marriages, which, though very com- 
mon, is not veiy much attended to. What I mean 
is this. Every man in the time of courtship, and in 
the first entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour 
like my correspondent's holiday suit, which is to last 
no longer than till he is settled in the possession of 
his mistress. He resigns his inclinations and under- 
standing to her humour and opinion. He neither 
loves nor hates, nor talks nor thinks in contradiction 
to her. He is controlled by a nod, mortified by a 
frown, and transported by a smile. The poor young 
lady falls in love with this supple creature, and ex- 
pects of him the same behaviour for life. In a little 
time she finds that he has a will of his own, that he 
pretends to dislike what she approves, and that instead 
of treating her like a goddess, he uses her like a wo- 
man. What still makes the misfortune worse, we 
find the most abject flatterers degenerate into the 
greatest tjrrants. This naturally fills the spouse with 
suUenness and discontent, spleen and vapour, which, 
with a little discreet management, make a very com- 
fortable marriage. I very much approve of my friend 
Tom Truelove in this particular. Tom made love to 
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a wotnan of sense, and always treated her as such 
during the whole time of courtship. His natural 
temper and good breeding hindered him from doing 
any thing disagreeable, as his sincerity and frankness 
of behaviour made him converse with her, before 
marriage, in the same manner he intended to continue 
to do afterwards. Tom would often tell her, * Ma- 
dam, you see what a sort of man I am. If you will 
take me with all my faults about me, I promise to 
mend rather than grow worse.' I remember Tom 
was once hinting his dislike of some little trifle his 
mistress had said or done. Upon which she asked 
him, how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 
talked at this rate before ? * No, Madam,' says Tom, 
* I mention this now because you are at your own 
disposal ; were you at mine I should be too generous 
to do it.' In short, Tom succeeded, and has ever 
since been better than his word. The lady has been 
disappointed on the right side, and has found nothing 
more disagreeable in the husband than she discovered 
in the lover*. (^ ' 

No. 114. WEDNESDAY, July 22, 1713.* 

Alveo* accipitey et ceris optu injundite : 

Fuci rectuantf apibus conditio placet, Phjedr. 5. Fab. xiii. 9. 

Take the hives, and empty your work into the combs ; 
The drones refuse, the bees accq>t the proposal. 



I THINK myself obliged to acquaint the public that 
the lion's head, of which I advertised them about a 

♦ Addison's. 

• See No. 147 ; paragr. 2. Frank Foresight. 

P This paper, No. 113. is distinguished by Addison's signature in the 
Guardian, a hand ; and it is likewise reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in his edition 
of Addison's < Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 182. edit. 1721. 
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fortnight ago^ is now erected at ButtcMi'a coffeo-house 
in Ru38eU3treet, Covent-garden, where it opew ite 
mouth at all hours for the reception of ^uoh intel* 
ligencQ aa shall be thrown into it It is reckoned an 
excellent piece of workmanship, and was designed 
by a great hand in imitation of the antique J^gyptian 
lion, the face of it being compounded out of that of 
a lion and a wizard. The features are strong and 
well furrowed. The whiskers are admired by all that 
have seen them. It is planted on the weatern side 
of the cx)flfee-house, holding its paws under the chin 
upon a box, which contains every thing thai he 
swallows* He is indeed a proper embleni of know- 
ledge and action, being all head and paw$^ I n^d 
not acquaint my readers, that my lion, like a moth', 
or book-worm, feeds upon nothing but papfrt and 
shall only beg of them to diet him with wholesome 
and substantial food. I must therefore desire that 
they will not gorge him either with no^^iise or ^^ 
scenity i and must likewise insist, that hia mouth be 
not defiled with scandal, for I would npt make use 
of him to revile the human species, and satirise those 
who are his betters* I shall not suflfer him to worry 
any man's reputation, nor indeed fall on any person 
whatsoever, such only excepted as disgrace the name 
of this generous animal, and under the title of lions 
contrive the ruin of their fellowrsubjectsu I must 
desire likewise, that intriguers will not make a pimp 
of my lion, and by his means convey their thoughts 
to one another. Those who are read in the history 
o£ the popes, observe that the Leo&have been the 
best, and the Innocents the worst of that species, 
and I hope that I shall not be thought to derogate 

<» See No* 99. and note adfinem. 
' Moths don't feed upon paper. A, 
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from my lion's character, by representing him as such 
a peaceable good-natured well-designing beast 

I intend to publish once every week, * the roarings 
of the lion,* and hope to make him roar so loud as 
to be heard all over the British nation. 

If my correspondents will do their parts in prompt- 
ing him, and supplying him with suitable provision, 
I question not but the lion's head will be reckoned 
the best head in England. 

There is a notion generally received in the world, 
that a lion is a dangerous creature to all women who 
are not virgins ; which may have given occasion to a 
foolish report, that my lion's jaws are so contrived, 
as to snap the hands of any of the female sex, who 
are not thus qualified to approach it with safety. I 
shall not spend much time in exposing the falsity of 
this report, which I believe will not weigh any thing 
with women of sense. I shall only say, that there is 
not one of the sex in all the neighbourhood of Covent- 
garden, who may not put her hand in the mouth with 
the same security as if she were a vestal. • However, 
that the ladies may not be deterred from correspond- 
ing with me by this method, I must acquaint them 
that the coffee-man has a little daughter of about four 
years old who has been virtuously educated, and will 
lend her hand upon this occasion to any lady that 
shall desire it of her. 

In the mean time I must further acquaint my fair 
readers, that I have thoughts of making a further 
provision for them at my ingenious friend Mr. Mot- 
teux's or at Corticelli's, or some other place frequented 
by the wits and beauties of the sex. As I have here 
a lion's head for the men, I shall there erect an uni- 
corn's head' for the ladies, and will so contrive it, that 
they may put in their intelligence at the top of the 

* No. 120. adinitium* 
VOL. II. L 
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hoTUf which shall convey it into a little receptacle a£ 
the bottom prepared for that purpose. Out of these 
two magazines I shall supply the town from, time to 
time with what may tend to their edification, and at 
the same time carry on an epistolary correspondence 
between the two heads, not a little beneficial both to 
the public and to myself. As both these monsters 
will be very insatiable, and devour great quantities 
of paper, there will no small use redound from thena 
to that manufacture in particular. 

The following letter having been left with the keeper 
of the Hon, with a request from the writer that it may 
be the first morsel which is put into his mouth, I shall 
communicate it to the public as it came to my hand. 
Without examining whether it be proper nourishment^ 
as I intend to do for the future. 

* MR. GUARDIAN, 

' Your predecessor, the Spectator, endea- 
voured, but in vain, to improve the charms of the fair 
sex, by exposing their dress whenever it launched 
into extremities. Among the rest the great petticoat 
came under his consideration, but in contradiction to 
whatever he has said, they still resolutely persist in 
this fashion. The form of their bottom is not, I con- 
fess, altogether the same } for whereas before it was 
of an orbicular make, they now look as if they were 
pressed, so that they seem to deny access to any part 
but the middle. Many are the inconveniences that 
accrue to her majesty's loving subjects from the said 
petticoats, as hurting men's shins, sweeping down the 
ware of industrious females in the street, &c. I saw 
a young lady fall dowh^'the other day j and believe 
me. Sir, she very much resembled an overturned bell 
without a clapper. Many other disasters I could tell 
you of, that befal themselves, as \?ell as others, by 
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means of tiiis unwieldy garment I wish^ Mr* Guar- 
dian, you would join with me in showfilgyour dislike of 
such a monstrous fashion, and I hope when the ladies 
^ee it is the opinion of two of the wisest men in Eng- 
landy they will be convinced of their folly. I am. Sir, 
* Your daily reader and admirer, 

*ToM Plain/ l:;^' 
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In^nium par matericB, — Jvy. Sat. i. i6i» 

A g^niu» equal to the subject. 



When I read rules of crtticism I immediately inquire 
after the works of the author who has written tiiem, 
and by that means discover what it is he likes in a 
Composition ; for there is no question but every man 
aims at least at what he thinks beautiful in others, li 
I find by his own manner of writing that he is heavy 
ttnd tasteless, I throw aside his criticisms with a se- 
cret indignation, to see a man without genius or po- 
liteness dictating to the world on subjects which I 
find are above his reach. 

If the critic has published nothing but rules and 
observations in criticism, I then consider whether 
thdre be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts and 
Words, clearness and delicacy in his remarks, wit and 
good-breeding in his raillery ; but if in the place of 
all these, I find nothing but dogmatical stupidity, I 
must beg such a writer's pardon if I have no manner 
of deference for his judgment, and refuse to conform 
myself to his taste. 

* Addison's. 
t This paper. No. 114. is maeked withn hand^Aidkoa^B vagneitufftin^^ 
Guardian ; and reprinted in Mr. Tickell's edition of Addison's * Wprks/ 
4to. vol. iv* p. 185. edit. 1721. 

l2 
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* So Macer and Mundungus school the times, 
And write in rugged prose the softer rules of rhimes. 
Well do they play the careful critic's part. 
Instructing doubly by their matchless art : 
Rules for good verse they first with pains indite, 
Then show us what are bad by what they write.* 

Mr. Congreve to Sir R. Temple. 

The greatest critics among the ancients are those 
who have the most excelled in all other kinds of com- 
position, and have shown the height of good writing 
even in the precepts which they have given for it. 

Among the moderns likewise no critic has ever 
pleased, or been looked upon as authentic, who did 
not show by his practice that he was a master of the 
theory. I have now one before me, who, after having 
given many proofs of his performances both in poetry 
and prose, obliged the world with several critical 
works. The author I mean is Strada. His prolusion " 
on the stile of the most famous among the ancient 
Latin poets who are extant, and have written in epic 
verse, is one of the most entertaining, as well as the 
most just pieces of criticism that I have ever read. I 
shall make the plan of it the subject of this day's 
paper. 

It is commonly known that Pope Leo the tenth 
was a great patron of learning, and used to be present 
at the performances, conversations, and disputes of 
ail the most polite writers of his time. Upon this bot- 
tom Strada founds the following narrative. When this 
pope was at his villa, that stood upon an eminence on 
the banks of the Tiber, the poets contrived the fol- 
lowing pageant or machine for his entertainment. 
They made a huge floating mountain, that was split 
at the top in imitation of Parnassus. There were 
several marks on it that distinguished it for the habi- 

» StradaB Prol. Acad. lib. ii. Prol. Poet. v. See Nos. 119. 122. aud 
notes ihi(hm. 
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tation of heroic poets. Of all the muses Calliope 
only made her appearance. It was covered up and 
down with groves of laurel. Pegasus appeared hang- 
ing off the side of a rock, with a fountain running 
from his heel. This floating Parnassus fell down the 
river to the sound of trumpfets, and in a kind of epic 
measure, for it was rowed forward by six huge wheels, 
three on each side, that by their constant motion 
carried on the machine, until it arrived before the 
pope's villa. 

The representatives of the ancient poets were dis- 
posed in stations suitable to their respective charac- 
ters. Statius was posted on the highest of the two 
summits, which was fashioned on the form of a pre- 
cipice, and hung over the rest of the mountain in a 
dreadful manner, so that people regarded him with 
with the same terror and curiosity as they look upon 
a daring rope-dancer whom they expect to fall every 
moment. 

Claudian was seated on the other summit, which 
was lower, and at the same time more smooth and 
even than the foimer. It was observed likewise to be 
more barren, and to produce, on some spots of it, 
plants that are unknown to Italy, and such as the 
gardeners call exotics. 

Lucretius was very busy about the roots of the 
mountain, being wholly intent upon the motion and 
management of the machine which was under his 
conduct, and was indeed of his invention. He was 
sometimes so engaged among the wheels, and covered 
with machinery, that not above half the poet appeared 
to the spectators, though at other tim'es, by the work- 
ing of the engines, he was raised up, and became as 
conspicuous as any of the brotherhood. 

Ovid did not settle in any particular place, but 
ranged over all Parnassus with great nimbleness and 
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activity. But as he did not much care for the toil ^nd 
pains that were requisite to climb the upper port of 
the hill) he was generally roving about the bottonj 
of it. 

But there was none who was placed in a more emi- 
nent station, ^nd had a grater prospect under him 
|:han Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegasus with all the 
heat and intrepidity of youth, and seemed desirouj? 
of mounting into the clouds upon the back of him» 
5ut as the hinder feet of the horse stuck to the moun- 
tain while the body reared up in the air, the poet 
with great difficulty kept himself from sliding off his 
back, insomuch tljat the people often gave him for 
gone, and cried out evpry now and then, that he was 
tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modesty in his looks, was seated 
by Calliope, in the midst of a plantation of laurels 
which grew thick about him, and alpaost covered him 
with their shade. lie would not perhaps have beett 
seen in this retirement, but that it was impossible to 
look upon Calliope without seeing Virgil at the samo 
time^ 

This poetical masquerade was ho sooner arrived 
before the pope's villa, but they received an invita- 
tion to land, which they did accordingly. The hall 
prepared for their reception was filled with an aucji:? 
ence of the greatest eminence for quality and polite- 
ness. The poets took their places, and repeated each 
of them a poem written in the style and spirit of 
those immortal authors whom they represented. The 
subjects of these several poems, with the judgment 
passed upon each of them, may be aji agreeftble en- 
tertainment for another day's paper. f^"" 

V This papejr, No. 115. is distinguished by Addison's signature in the 
Guardian, a hand; and reprinted in Mr. Tickell's edition of Addison's 
* Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 187. edit. 1721. See tjjje sequel, and conclusion. 
fn Nos. 1 1 d. and 125. Sec notes i6. 
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No. 116. FRIDAY, July 24., 1713.* 

•'^Bidictdtim aeri 
' JFortius et meUus. — HoB. 1 Sat X. 14. 

A jest in scorn points out, and hits the thing 
More home, than the morosest satire's sting. 



There are many little enormities in the world which 
our preachers would be very glad to see removed ; 
but at the same time dare not meddle with them, for 
fear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit. Should 
they recommend the tucker in a pathetic discourse, 
their audiences would be apt to laugh out. I knew 
a parish, where the top-woman of it used always to 
appear with a patch upon some part of her forehead, 
Th€ good man of the place preached at it with great 
zeal for almost a twelvemonth : but instead of f^tch* 
ing out the spot which he perpetually aimed at, he 
only got the name of Parson Patch for his pains* 
Another is to this day called by the name of Doctor 
Topknot, for reasons of the same nature. I remem* 
her the clergy during the time of Cromwell's usurpa* 
tion, were very much taken up in reforming the female 
world, and showing the vanity of those outward oma^ 
ments in which the sex so much delights. I have heard 
a whole sermon against a white-wash, and have known 
a coloured riband made th? mark of the unconverted^ 
The clergy of the present age are not transported 
with these indiscreet fervours, ss knowing that it i$ 
hard for a reformer to avoid ridicule, when he is se* 
vere upon subjects which are rather apt to prodnce 
mirth dian seriousness. For this reason I look upon 
myself to be of great use to these good men. While 
they are employed in extirpating mortal sins, and 

* Addison's. 
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crimes of a higher nature, I should be glad to rally 
the world out of indecencies and venial transgressions. 
While the doctor is curing distempers that have the 
appearance of danger or death in them, the merry- 
andrew has his separate packet for the megrims and 
tooth-ache. 

Thus much I thought fit to premise before I re- 
sume the subject which I have already handled, I 
mean the naked bosoms of our British ladies. I hope 
they will not take it ill of me, if I still beg that they 
will be covered. I shall here present them with a 
letter on that particular, as it was yesterday conveyed 
to me through the lion's mouth. It comes from s^ 
quaker, and is as follows : 

* NESTOR IRONSIDE, 

* Our friends like thee. We rejoice to find 
thou beginnest to have a glimmering of the light in 
thee. We shall pray for thee, that thou mayest be 
more and more enlightened. Thou givest good advice 
to the women of this world to clothe themselves like 
unto our friends, and not to expose their fleshly temp- 
tations, for it is against the record. The lion is a good 
lion ; he roareth loud, and is heard a great way, even 
unto the sink of Babylon 5 for the scarlet wliore is go- 
verned by the voice of thy lion. Look on his order. 

" Rome, July 8, 1713. A placard is published 
here, forbidding women of whatsoever quality, to go 
with naked breasts ; and the priests are ordered not 
to admit the transgressors of this law to confession, 
nor to communion, neither are they to enter the ca- 
thedrals, under severe penalties.^* 

* These lines are faithfully copied from the nightly 
paper, with this title written over it, " The Evening 
Post, from Saturday July the eighteenth, to Tuesday 
July the twenty-firsts" 

w See No. 134. penult, paragn and No. 140. ad finem, 
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* Seeing thy lion is obeyed at this distance, we hope 
the foolish women* in thy own country will listen to 
thy admonitions. Otherwise thou art desired to make 
him still roar till all the beasts of the forest shall 
tremble. I must again repeat unto thee, friend Nes- 
tor, the whole brotherhood have great hopes of thee, 
and expect to see thee so inspired with the light, as 
thou raayest speedily become a great preacher of the 
word. I wish it heartily. 

* Thine, in every thing that is praise-worthy, 

Tom*s Coffee-house, in Birchin-lane, < Trkmr Tr>r?iurorv * 

the 23d day of the month called July. X OM ± REMBLE. 

It happens very oddly that the pope and I should 
have the same thoughts much about the same time. 
My enemies will be apt to say, that we hold a cor- 
respondence together, and act by concert in this mat- 
ter. Let that be as it will, I shall not be ashamed 
to join with his holiness in those particulars which are 
indifferent between us, especially when it is for the 
reformation of the finer half of mankind. We are 
both of us about the same age, and consider this 
fashion in the same view. I hope that it will not be 
able to resist his bull^ and my lion. I am only afraid 
that our ladies will take occasion from hence to show 
their zeal for the protestant religion, and pretend 
to expose their naked bosoms only in opposition to 
popery. ftj-* 

^ The foolishest women are not the likeliest to listen to wise admoni- 
tions. A. 

y A foreigner compl^ning how dear things were in England^one of our 
young travellers rq>liedy ^ UfCy a rien n chere que voire Taureau (Tarf 
I think a ducat is pedd for asi^ of it. 

> This paper. No. 116. is distinguished by Addison*s ngnature in the 
Guardian, a hand; and reprinted by Mr. T. TickeU^ in his edition of Ad- 
4ison's 'Works,' 4to. toLIt. p. 190. edit 1721. 
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No. 117> SATURDAY, Joly25, 1713.* 

Curapii JDiis sunt,-^ Ovid Met. viii. 724. 

The good are Heaven's peculiar care. 



Looking over the late edition of monsieur Boileau's 
Works, I was very much pleased with the article 
which he has added to his notes on the translation of 
Longinus. He there tells us, that the subUme in 
writing rises either from the nobleness of the thought, 
the magnificence of the words, or the harmonious and 
lively turn of the phrase, and that the perfect sublime 
arises from all these three in conjunction together. 
He produces an instance of this perfect sublime in 
four verses from the Athalia of monsieur Racine. 
When Abner, one of the chief officers of the court, 
represents to Joad the high-priest, that the queen was 
incensed against him, the high-priest, not in the le^st 
terrified at the news, returns this answer, 

< Celui qui met unfrein d lajureur desjlots^ 
Sgait aussi des mechans arretet^ les comphts, 
Soumis (wec respect a sa volonte sainte, 
Jecrains Dieu, cher Abnevy et rCai point d^ autre crainte* 

* He who ruleth the raging of the sea, knows also 
how to check the designs of the ungodly. I submit 
myself with reverence to His holy will. O Abner, I 
fear my God, and I fear none but him.* Such a thought 
gives no less a sublimity to human nature, than it does 
to good writing. This religious fear, when it is pro» 
duced by just apprehensions of a Divine Power, na- 
turally overlooks all hutnan greatness that stands in 
competition with it, and extinguishes every other 
terror that can settle itself in the h^art of man ; it 
lessens and contracts the figure of the most exalted 

* Addison's. 
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person'; it disarms the tyrant and executioner ; and 
represents to our minds the most enraged and the 
most powerful as altogether harmless and impotent. 

There is no true fortitude which is not founded 
wpon this fear, as there is no other princ^le of so 
settled and fixed a nature. Courage that grows from 
constitution very often forsakes a man when he ba» 
occasion for it ; and when it is only a kind of instiAct 
in the soul, breaks out on all occasions without judg- 
ment or discretion. That courage which proceeds 
froip the sense of our duty, and from the fear of of* 
fending Him that made us, acts always in an utiiform 
inanner, and according to the dictates of right reason^ 
What can the man fear, who takes care in all his 
^tions to please a Being that is omnipotent ? A 
Being who is able to crush all his adversaries ? A 
Being that can divert gny misfortune from befalling 
hin), or turn any such misfortune to his advantage ? 
The person who lives with this constant and habitual 
regard to the great superintendent of the world, is 
indeed sure that no real .evil can come into his lot* 
Blessings may appear under the shape of pains, losses, 
jand disappointments ; but let him havp patience, and 
he will see them in their proper figures. Dangers 
may threaten him, but he may rest satisfied that they 
will either not reach him ; or that, if they do, they 
will be the instruments of good to him. In short, he 
may look upon all crosses and accidents, sufferings 
and afilictions, as means w!)ich are made use of to 
bring him to happiness. Tliiaj is even the worst of 
that man's conchtion whose^ mind is possessed with 
the habitual fear of which I am now speaking. But 
it very often happens, that those which appear evils 
in pur own eyes, appear also as such to Him who has 
human nature under his care ; in which case they are 
pertoinly ^verted froni tlje person who has made 
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himself by this virtue an object of divine favouf. His- 
tories are full of instances of this nature, where men 
of virtue have had extraordinary escapes out of such 
dangers as have enclosed them, and which have seem- 
ed inevitable. 

There is no example of this kind in pagan history 
which more pleases me, than that which is recorded 
in the life of Timoleon. This extraordinary man was 
famous for referring all his successes to Providence. 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his house 
a private chapel, in which he used to pay his devo- 
tions to the goddess who represented Providence 
apiong the heathens. I think no man was ever more 
distinguished by the Deity, whom he blindly worship- 
ped, than the great person I am speaking of in se- 
veral occurrences of his life ; but particularly in the 
following one which I shall relate out of Plutarch. 

Three persons had entered into a conspiracy to as- 
sassinate Timoleon, as he was offering up his devo- 
tions in a certain temple. In order to it, they took 
their several stands in the most convenient places for 
their purpose. As they were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to put their design in execution, a stranger 
having observed one of the conspirators, fell upon 
him and slew him. Upon which the other two, think- 
ing their plot had been discovered, threw themselves 
at Timoleon's feet, and confessed the whole matter. 
This stranger, upon examination, was found to have 
understood nothing of the intended assassination ; but 
having several years before had a brother killed by 
the conspirator, whom he here put to death, and 
having tUl now sought in vain for an opportunity 
of revenge, he chanced to meet the murderer in the 
temple, who had planted himself there for the above- 
mentioned purpose. Plutarch cannot forbear on this 
occasion, speaking with a kind .of rapture on the 
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schemes of Providence, which, in this particular, had 
so contrived it, that the stranger should, for so great 
a space of time, be debarred the means of doing jus- 
tice to his brother, until by the same blow that re- 
venged the death of one innocent man, he preserved 
the life of another. 

For my own part, I cannot wonder that a man of 
Timoleon's religion should have his intrepidity and 
firmness of mind ; or that he should be distinguished 
by such a deliverance, as I have here related, g^*-* 
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— Ingenique largUor 
Venter — Pers. ProL ver. 10. 

Witty want. Dbyden. 



I AM very well pleased to find that my lion has given 
such universal content to all that have seen him. He 
has had a greater number of visitants than any of his 
brotherhood in the tower. I this morning examined 
his maw, where, among much other food, I found the 
following delicious morsels. 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
* MR. GUARDIAN, 

* I a:m a daily peruser of your papers. I 
have read over and over your discourse concerning 
the tucker ; as likewise your paper of Thursday the 
I6th instant*', in which you say it is your intention to 

* Addison's. 

* This paper, No. 117. is marked with a hand, Addison's signature in the 
Guardian, and reprinted by Mr.Tickell, in his edition of Addison's * Works,' 
4to. vol. iv. p. 192. edit. 1721. 

t> No. 109. 
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keep a iridchful eye over every pari o£^ the female sex^ 
and to regulate them from head to foot. Now, Sir, 
being by profesaioti a mantua-maker, who am employ- 
ed by the most fashionable ladies about town, I anri 
admitted to them freely at all hours ; and seeing them- 
both drert and undrest, I think there is no' persoii 
better qualified than myseJf to serve you, if your ho- 
nour pleases, in the nature of a lioness. I am in the 
whole secret of their fashion ;• and if you think fit to 
entertain me in this character^ I will have a constant 
watch over them, and doubt not I shall send you from 
time to time such private intelligence, as you wSl 
find of use to you in your future papers. 

* Sir, this being a new proposal, I hope you will 
not let me lose the benefit of it ; but that you wilf 
first hear me roar before you treat with any body elseir- 
As a sample of my intended services, I give you this 
timely notice of an improvement you will shortly see 
in the exposing of the female chest, which, in defiance 
of your gravity, is going to be uncovered yet more 
and more ; so that, to tell you truly, Mr. Ironside, I 
am in some fear least my profession should in a little- 
time become wholly unnecessary. I must here ex- 
plain to you a small covering, if I may call it so, or 
rather an ornament for the neck, which you have not 
yet taken notice of. This consists of a narrow lace;- 
or a small skirt of fine rufiled linen % which runs along 
the upper part of the stays before and crosses the 
breasts, without rising to the shoulders ; and being as- 
it were a part of the tucker, yet kept in use, is there- 
fore by a particular name called the modesty-piece. 
Now, Sir, what I have to communicate to' you at pre-- 
sent is, that at a late meeting of the stripping ladies,^ 
in which were present several eminent toasts and 
beauties, it was resolved for the future to lay the mo- 

c See No. 100. 
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desty-piece'^ wholly aside. It is intended at the same 
time to lower the stays considerably before^ and no- 
thing but the unsettled weather has hindered this de^ 
sign from being already put ip execution. Some few 
indeed objected to this last improvement, but were 
over-ruled by the rest, who alleged it was their in- 
tention, as they ingeniously expressed it, to level their 
breast-works entirely, and to trust to no defence but 
their own virtue. I am, Sir, 

* if you please, your secret servant, 

< Leonilla Figleaf/ 

^ DEAR SIR, 

* As by name, and duty bounds I yester- 
day brought in a prey of paper for my patron's dinr 
ner ; but by the forwardness of his paws he seemed 
ready to put it into his mouth, which does not enough 
resemble its prototypes, whose throats are open se- 
pulchres. I assure you, Sir, unless he gapes wider, he 
will sooner be felt than heard. Witness my hand, 

* Jackall/ 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
* SAGE NESTOR, 

* Lions being esteemed by naturalists the 
most generous of beasts, the noble and msgestic aj^ 
pearance they make in poetry, wherein they so often 
represent the hero himself, made me always think 
that name very ill applied to a profligate set of men, 
at present going about seeking whom to devour : and 
though I cannot but acquiesce in your account of the 
derivation of that tide to them» it is with great satis- 
faction I here you are about to restore them to their 
former dignity, by producing one of that species so 
public-spirited, as to roar for reformation of manners. 

d See No. 145. Teraininta; and No. 109. 
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" I will roar/' says the Clown in Shakspeare, " thstt 
it will do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will 
roar, that I will make the duke say, Let him roar 
again, let him roar again." Such success, and snch 
applause, I do not question but your lion will meet 
with, whilst, like that of Samson, his strength shall 
bring forth sweetness, and his entrails abound with 
honey. 

' At the time that I congratulate with the republic 
of beasts upon this honour done to their king, I must 
condole with us poor mortals, who by distance of 
place are rendered incapable of paying our respects 
to him, with the same assiduity as those who are 
ushered into his presence by the discreet Mr. Button. 
Upon this account Mr. Ironside, I am become a suitor 
to you, to constitute an out-riding lion ; or if you 
please, a jackall or two, to receive and remit our ho- 
mage in a more particular manner than is hitherto 
provided. As it is, our tenders of duty every now 
and then miscarry by the way ; at least the natural 
self-love that makes us unwilling to think any thing 
that comes from us worthy of contempt, inclines us 
to believe so* Methinks it were likewise necessary 
to specify, by what means a present from a fair hand 
may reach his brindled majesty ; the place of his re- 
sidence being very unfit for a lady's personal appear- 
ance. I am 

• Your most constant reader, and admirer, 

' N. R%* 

* DEAR NESTOR, 

* It is a well known proverb in a certain 
part of this kingdom, " Love me, love my dog ;'* 

« This letter seems to have been written by Mr. Nicholas Rowe, in the 
course of one of his retirements into the country, which were frequent. 
See Biogr. Brit. art. Rowe [Nicholas]. 
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and I hope you will take it as a mark of my respect 
for your p^wm that I here bring a bit for your 
lion.* ***^ 

What follows being secret history, it will be print- 
ed iti other papers ; wherein the lion will publish his 
private intelligence. (J:3^« 
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— Poetarum veniet manns, aujnUo qtta 

SkmM Hoa. 1 Snt. ir, 14«. 

A band of poets to my aid Fll call. Cbiich. 



There is nothing which more shows the want of 
taste and discernment in a writer than the decrying 
of any author in gross ; especially of an author who 
has been the admiration of multitudes, and that too 
in several ages of the world. This however is the 
general practice of all illiterate and undistinguishing 
critics. Because Homer and Virgil and Sophocles 
have been commended by the learned of all timesi 
every scribbler who has no relish of their beauties^ 
gives himself an air of rapture when he speaks of 
them. But as he praises these he knows not why, 
there are others whom he depreciates with die same 
vehemence and upon the same account* We may 
see after what a different manner Strada proceeds in 
his judgment on the Latin poets ; for I intend to 
publish, in this paper, a aMitinoation of that Frdti^ 

* AflPSHMl'f^ 

'See No. 19a A fait fiv tlie Gob. 

t Th» paper. No, lis, Mi lwIiB g iiiAfrf fay ahwd, kUk^% mpmmn 

'WoAm; 4ta.w9L'mr. ^ \9i.€SfL 1721. U h Hkgudm maifbtd here 
to Addiatm, ^kem^ jppeieailj conyoi c d, or ftmmummtd torn iMe IH^ 
ter-box. SeeK*. ISl^SMlaoleu 
VOL. H. M 
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Mm whuAk was the siifcgect dP the last Thursday \ i 
shall therefore give my reader a sfaoBttaccxmnt m proae 
of every poem which was produced in the ledmed 
assembly there described ; and if he is thoroughly 
conversant in the works of those ancient authors, he 
will see with how much judgment every subject is 
adapted to the poet who makes use of it, and with 
how much delicacy every particular poet's way of 
writing is characterised in the censure that is passed 
upon it^r Lucan's representative was the first who 
recited before the august assembly. As Lucan was 
a Spaniard, his poem does honour to that nation, 
which at the same time makes the romantic bravery 
in the hero of it more probable. 

Alphonso was the governor of a town invested by 
the Moors. During the blockade they made his only 
son tbetr priscmer, whom they brought before their 
walls, and exposed to his father's sight, threatening 
to put Mm to death, if he did not immediately give 
up the town. The father tells them if he luid an 
hundred sons he would rather see them all perish, 
than do an ill action, or betray his country. * But,' 
Sftys he» ' if you tske a pleasure in destroying the in- 
Itocetit, yoti may do it if you please ; behold a sword 
for yoiur purpose.' Upon which he threw his sword 
firom the waU, returned to his palace, and was able, 
at such a juncture^ to sit down to the repast, which 
was prepared for him. He was soon raised by the 
ahobta c£ the efiemy, smd the cries of the besieged. 
Upatk returning ageun to the walls, he saw his son 
Ijdng in the pangs of death ; but far from betraying 
any weakness at such a spectacle, he upbraids his 
friends for their sorrow, and returns to finish his 
repast* 

Upon the recital of this story, which is exquiatety 

^ See No. 115. and for the conchubn No. 19S. 
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drawn up in Lucan's spirit and language, the whole 
assembly declared their opinion of Lucan in a con- 
fused murmur. The poem was praised or censured 
according to the prgudices which every one had 
ccmceived in favour or disadvantage of the author. 
These were so very great, that some had placed him 
in their opinions, above the highest, and others be- 
neatii the lowest of the Latin poets. Most of them 
however agreed, that Lucan's genius was wonderfully 
great, but at the same time too haughty and head- 
strong to be governed by art, and that his style was 
like his genius, learned, bold, and lively, but withal 
too tragical and blustering. In a word, that he chose 
rather a great than a just reputation ; to which they 
added, that he was the first <rf the Latin poets who 
deviated from the purity of the Roman language. 

The representative of Lucretius tdd the assembly, 
that they should soon be sensiUe o£ the difference 
between a poet, who was a native of Rome, and a 
stranger who had been adopted into it : after which, 
he entered upon his subject, which I find exhibited 
to my hand in a speculation 4>f one of my predeces- 
sors ^ 

Stmda, in the person of Luoretius, gives an ac* 
count oi a chimerical correspondence between two 
firiends by the help of a certain loadstone, whidi had 
such a virtue in it, that if it touched two several 
needies, when one of the needles so toudied b^an 
to move, the other, though at nev€^ so great a dis* 
taace, moved at die same time, and in the same man- 
ner. Hetclkus, that the two friends, bmigeadiof 
them possessed of one of these needles, made a kind 
of diaLplate, inserihuig it with the ^r and twenty 
letters, in the same manner as the horns of €be 6bj 

* See 9peot tdL SL No. 841. by Addison, wbo copies tkis whole pon^ 
pa^m^mimk^mbaudL &eGinrd.No. iSS^aadaotetlMto. 

m2 
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are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then 
fixed one of the needles on each of these plates in 
such a manner that it could move round without im- 
pediment, so as to touch any of the four and twenty 
letters. Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves 
punctually into their closets at a certain hour of the 
day, and to converse with one anotlier by means of 
this their invention. Accordingly, when they were 
some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut him- 
self up in his closet at the time appointed^ and im- 
mediately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had 
a mind to write any thing to his friend, he directed 
his needle to every letter that formed the words which, 
he had occasion for, making a little pause, at the end 
of every word or sentence to avoid confusion.. The 
friend, in the mes^n while, saw his own sympathetic 
needle moving of itself to every letter which that of 
his correspondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together across a whole continent, and con- 
veyed their thoughts to one. another in an instant 
over cities or mountains, seas or deserts. 

The whole audience were pleased with the artifice 
of the poet who represented Lucretius, observing 
very well. how he had laid, asleep their, attention 
to the simplicity of his style in some verses, and 
to the want of harmony in others, by fixing their 
minds to the novelty of his subject, and to the ex- 
periment which he related. Without such an. artifice 
they: were of opinion that nothing would have sounded 
more harsh than Lucretius's diction and numbers. 
But. it was plain that the more learned part of the 
assembly were quite of another mind. Xhese allowed 
that it W£ts peculiar to Lucretius, above all other poets, 
to be always doipg or teaching something, that no 
other style was so proper :to teach in, or gave a greatei: 
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pleasure to those who had a true relish for the Roman 
tongue. They added further, that if Lucretius had 
not been embarrassed with the difficulty of his matter, 
and a little led away by an affectation of antiquity, 
there could not have been any thing more perfect 
than his poem. 

Claudian succeeded Lucretius, having chosen for 
his subject the famous contest between the nightin- 
gale and the lutanist, which every one is acquainted 
with, especially since Mr. Philips has so fipejy im- 
proved that hint in one of his pastorals'". 

He had no sooner finished but the .assembly 
rung with acclamations made in his praise. . His 
first beauty, which every one owned, was the great 
clearness and perspicuity which appeared in the 
plan of his poem. Others were wonderfully charm- 
ed with the smoothness of his verse and the flowing 
of his numbers, in which there were none of 
those elisions and cuttings off so frequent in the 
works of other poets. There were several however 
of a more refined judgment, who ridiculed that infu^ 
sion of foreign phrases with which he had corrupted 
the Latin tongue, and spoke with contempt of the 
equability of his numbers, that cloyed and satiated 
the ear for want of variety : to which they likewise 
added, a frequent and unseasonable afiectation of ap- 
pearing sonorous and sublime. 

The sequel of this prolusion shall be the work of 
another day'. t3*" 

k PoemsbyA-FliOipft. PasL 5. 

1 See Smda, fib. fi. TnL 6. and GoanL Not. 115. and IfS. 

■* This paper. No. 119. k dwringniifacd bjf a faaod, the nffmtme of Ail* 
disoo*» papers in the GnarJiaa, and npnsAed by Mr.Tlckcfl, m \m e^Sdon 
of Ad&oo's * Woffc^' 4UK ToL m p. 904. tdk. 1721. See Nof. llji. 
122. and notes. 
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Na 120> WEDNESDAYi July g9> 1713,* 

-^ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In womaiiy than to Btiidy household good. 
And good works in her husband to promote. Milyo^i* 



A Bit for the Lion. 

* MR, 

^ As soon as you have set up your unicorn", 
there is no question but the ladies will make him push 
very furiously at the men ; for which reason I think 
it is good to be beforehand with them, and make the 
lion roar aloud at female irregularities. Among these, 
I wonder how their gaming has so long escaped your 
notice. You who converse with the sober famUy of 
the Lizards, are perhaps a stranger to these viragos ; 
but what would you say, should you see a Sparkler 
shaking her elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with a dice-box ? Or how would 
you lie to hear the good widow -lady herself return- 
ing to her house at midnight, and alarming the whole 
street with a most enormous rap, after having sat up 
untU that time at crimp, or ombre ? Sir, I am the 
husband of one of the female gamesters, and a 
great loser by it, both in my rest and my pocket. 
As my wife reads your papers, one upon this subject 
might be of use both to her, and 

* Your humble Servant.* 

I should ill deserve the name of Guardian, did I 
not caution all my fidr wards against a practice which, 
when it runs to excess, is the most shameful, but one, 

* Addison's. » No. 114. 
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tiut the female worid can full into^. The ill c<mti^ 
quences of it are more than can be contained in thii; 
paper. However, that I may proceed in method, I 
shall consider them, first, as they relate to the mindj 
secondly, as they relate to the body. 

Could we lode into the mind of a female gamester 

we should see it full of nothing but trumps aiid mat- 

tadcH*e8« Her slombers are haunted with idb^, 

queens, and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her 

until the play-season returns, when for half a dozen 

hours together all her faculties are employed in shtif* 

fling, cutting, dealing, and sorting out a pack of 

cards, and no ideas to be discovered in a soid which 

calls itself rational, excepting little square figures of 

painted and spotted paper. Was the understanding, 

that divine part in our composition, given for such an 

use ? Is it thus that we improve the greatest talent 

human nature is endowed with ? What would a «rt- 

periof being think, were he shown this intellectual 

feculty in a female gamester, and at the same time 

tdd that it was by this she was distinguished from 

brutes, and allied to angels ? 

When our women thus fill their imaginations with 
pips and counters, I cannot wonder at the story I 
have lately heard of a new-bom child that was marked 
with the five of clubs. 

Tlieir passions suffer no less by this practice than 
their understandings aiitJ* imaginations. What hope 
and fear, joy and anger, sorrow and discontent, fcreak 
out all at once in a fair assembly upon so noble asi 
occasion as that of turning up a card ! Who can 

^ See ah excellent paper against ^gaming by Beau Nash» in his Life writ- 
ten by the late ingeniout Or. <SoIdsitikh ; mmI mi <e]oqtteiit %etm^ ^n tie 
8ulyect» by the late ingenious^ learned, a«d worthy te^rctary to the kroyal 
society, H. P. Maty, a.m. and f.r. s. * He that hasteveth to b<3 rich, 
rfmll not be innocent.* Solomon. 
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consider, without a secret indignation, that all those 
affections of the mind which should be consecrated 
to their children, husbands, and parents, are thus 
vilely prostituted and thrown away upon a hand at 
loo ! For my own part, I cannot but be grieved when 
I see a fine woman fretting and bleeding inwardly 
from such trivial motives ; when I behold the face o£ 
an angel agitated and discomposed by the heart of 
a fury. 

Our minds are of such a make thai they naturally 
give themselves up to every diversion which they are 
much accustomed to ; and we always find that play, 
when followed with assiduity, engrosses the whole 
woman. She quickly grows uneasy in her own fa- 
mily, takes but little pleasure in all the domestic inno- 
cent endearments of life, and grows more fond oi Pam 
than of her husband. My friend Theophrastus, the 
best of husbands and of fathers, has often complained 
to me, with tears in his eyes, of the late hours he is 
forced to keep if he would enjoy his wife's conversa- 
tion. * When she returns to me with joy in her face, 
it does not arise,' says he, < from the sight of her 
husband, but from the good luck she has had at cards. 
On the contrary,* says he, * if she has been a loser I 
am doubly a sufierer by it. She comes home out of 
humour, is angry with every body, displeased with 
all I can do or say, and in reality for no other reason 
but because she has been throwing away my estate.' 
What charming bedfellows and companions for life 
are men likely to meet with that choose their wives 
out of such women of vogue and fashion ! What a 
race of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, must 
we expect from mothers of this make ? 

I come in the next place to consider the ill conse- 
quences which gaming has on the bodies of our fe- 
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male adventurers. It is so ordered that almost every 
thing which corrupts the soul decajrs the body p. The 
beauties of the face and mind are generally destroyed 
by the same means. This consideration should have 
a particular weight with the female world, who were 
designed to please the eye and attract the regards of 
the other half of the species. Now there is nothing 
that wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, and those cutting passions which naturally at- 
tend them. Hollow eyes, haggard looks, and pale 
complexions, are the natural indications of a female 
gamester. Her morning sleeps are not able to repair 
her midnight watchings. I have known a woman 
carried off half-dead from bassette ; and have many 
a time grieved to see a person of quality gliding by 
me in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, and 
looking like a spectre amidst a glare of flambeaux. 
In short, I never knew a thorough-paced female 
gamester hold her beauty two winters together. 

But there is still another case in which the body is 
more endangered than in the former. All play-debts 
must be paid in specie, or by an equivalent. The 
man that plays beyond his income pawns his estate ; 
the woman must find out something else to mortgage 
when her pin-money- is gone. The husband has his 
lands to dispose of, the wife her person. Now when 
the female body is once dipped, if the creditor be 
very importunate, I leave my reader to consider the 
consequences. f^"^ 

P * Gaming,' says Montesquieu, * keeps the body in a hurtful inactivity; 
and the mind in a hurtful activity.' A. 

<i This paper. No. 120. is marked with a hand, the signature of A4di- 
son's papers in the Guardian, and reprinted, l^ Mr. T. Tickell, in his edi* 
tion of Addison's « Works/ 4to. voLiv. p. 198. edit. 1721. 
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No. 121. THURSDAY, JtJLr 30, 1718>» 

Mine exaudm gemHau inBqut ieomm. VxaG^ ^n. m^ 15. 

Hence to oar ear the nwr of Hont came* 



Roarings qf the Liotu 

• OLD NESTOR, 

* Ev£R since the first notice you gave of 
the erection of that useful monument of yours in 
Button's coffee-house, I have had a restless ambition 
to imitate the renowned London 'Prentice, and boldly 
venture my hand down the throat of your lion. The 
subject of this letter is a relation of a club whereof 
I am member, and which has made a considerable 
noise of late, I mean the Silent Club. The year of 
our institution is 1 694, the number of membere twelve, 
and the place of our meeting is Dumb's-alley in Hal- 
bom. We look upon ourselves as the relics of the 
old Pythagoreans, and have this maxim in common 
with them, which is the foundation of our design^ 
that " Talking spoils company." The president of 
our society is one who was born deaf and dumb, and 
owes that blessing to nature, which in the rest of ob 
is owing to industry alone. I find upon inquiry that 
the greater part of us are married men, and such 
whose wives are remarkably loud at home. Hither 
we fly for refuge, and enjoy at once the two greatest 
and most valuable blessings, company and retirement 
When that eminent relation of yours, the Spectator, 
published his weekly papers, and gave us that re- 
markable account of his silence (for you must know 

* Addison's and Dr. Z. Peaece's. 
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though we do not read, yet we inspect all such useful 
essays) we seemed unanimous to invite hun to partake 
our secrecy, but it was unluckily objected, that he 
had just then published a discourse of his at his own 
club, and had not arrived to that happy inactivity of 
the tongue which we expected from a man of his un- 
derstanding. You will wonder, perhaps, how we ma- 
naged this debate ; but it will be easily accounted for 
when I tell you that our fingers are as nimble and as 
infallible interpreters of our thoughts, as other men's 
tongues are; yet even this mechanic eloquence is 
only allowed upon the weightiest occasions. We ad- 
mire the wise institutions of the Turks, and other 
Eastern nations, where all commands are performed 
by officious mutes ; and we wonder that the poKte 
courts of Christendom should come so far short of 
the majesty of the barbarians. Ben Jonson has gained 
an eternal reputation among us by his play called The 
Silent Woman. Every member here is another Mo- 
rose' while the club is sitting, but at home may talk 
as much and as fast as his family occasions require, 
without breach of statute. The advantages we find 
from this quaker-like assembly are many. We con- 
sider, that the understanding of man is liable to mis- 
takes, and his will fond of contradictions ; that dis- 
putes, which are of no weight in themselves, are often 
very considerable in their effects. The disuse of the 
tongue is the only effectual remedy against these. 
All party concerns, all private scandal, all insults 
over another man's weaker reasons, must there be lost 
where no disputes arise. Another advantage which 
follows from the first (and which is very rarely, to be 
met with) is, that we are all upon the same level in 
conversaticHL A wag of my acquaintance used to 
add a third, viz. that if ever we debate we are sure 

' The name of a character in the Sflent Womaa. 
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to have all our arguments at our fingers ends. Of 
all Longinus's remarks we are most enamoured with, 
that excellent passage where he mentions Ajax's si- 
lence as one of the noblest instances of the sublime ; 
and, if you will allow me to be free with a namesake 
of yours, I should think that the everlasting story- 
teller Nestor', had he been likened to the ass instead 
of our hero, he had suffered less by the comparison. 

* I have already described the practice and senti- 
ments of this society, and shall but barely mention 
the report of the neighbourhood, that we are not only 
as mute as fishes, but that we drink like fishes too j 
that we are like the Welshman's owl, though we do 
not sing, we pay it off with thinking. Others take 
us for an assembly of disaffected persons ; nay, their 
zeal to the government has carried them so far as to 
send, last week, a party of constables to surprise us. 
You may easUy imagine how exactly we represented 
the Roman senators of old, sitting with majestic si- 
lence, and undaunted at the approach of an army of 
Gauls. If you approve of our undertaking you need 
not declare it to the world ; your silence shall be in- 
terpreted as consent given to the honourable body of 
Mutes, and in particular to 

' Your humble servant, 

* Ned Mum. 

* P. S. We have had but one word spoken since 
the foundation, for which the member was expelled 
by the old Roman custom of bending back the thumb. 
He had just received^ihe news of the battle of Hoch- 
stet, and being too impatient to communicate his joy, 
was qjnfortunately betrayed into a lapsus Unguce. We 
acted on the principles of the Roman Manlius, and 

» Meaning the character exhibited under the name of Nestor in Homer's 
Poems. The passage of Homer referred to is in his Odyss. x^ ¥.5(1. Set 
Pearce's Lonj^nus. Amst. 173 J. 8vo. p. 30. 
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though we approved of the cause of his error as just, 
we condemned the effect as a manifest violation of 
his duty\' 

I never could have thought a dumb man would 
have roared so well out of my lion's mouth. My next 
pretty correspondent, like Shakspeare's lion in Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, roars an it were any nightingale. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* I WAS afraid at first you were only in jest, 
and had a mind to expose our nakedness for the di- 
version of the town ; but since I see that you are in 
good earnest, and have infallibility of your side, I 
cannot forbear returning my thanks to you for the 
care you take of us, having a friend who has promised 
me to give my letters to the lion, till we can com- 
municate our thoughts to you through our own proper 
vehicle. Now you must know, dear Sir, that if you 
do not take care to suppress this exorbitant growth 
of the female chest, all that is left of my waist must 
inevitably perish. It is at this time reduced to the 
depth of four inches, by what I have already made 
over to my neck. But if the stripping design men- 
tioned by Mrs. Figleaf yesterday** should take effect. 
Sir, I dread to think what it will come to. In short, 
there is no help for it, my girdle and all must go. 
This is the naked truth of the matter. Have pity on 
me then, my dear Guardian, and preserve me from 
being so inhumanly exposed. I do assure you that I 
follow your precepts as much as a young woman can, 
who will live in the world without being laughed at. 
I have no hooped petticoat, and when I am a matron 

t This letter, signed N. Mum, was written by Dr. Z. Pearce, the late 
learned and worthy bishop of Rochester. See two papers of which this 
amiable prelate was likewise the author, being Spectators, Nos. 572. 635, 
and notes. 

» See No. lis. let. 15. 
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will wear broad tuckers whether you ^cceed or no. 
If the flying project takes, I intend to be the la»t in 
wings'", being resolved in every thing to behave my- 
self as becomes 

• Your most obedient Ward.* 

July 28, 1715, 83^'' 

%* This day u published, in a neat pocket volume, Letters of Abelard 
and Helois& With a particular account of their lircs, amours, and mia- 
fortunes, extracted chiefly from M. Bayle. Translated from the French. 
N. B. This translation was by Mr. John Huglies, and suggests aa <^inion 
that he was concerned in the paper to which the advertisement is annexed 
in the Guard, in folio, No. 119. See No. 122. and note. 



No> lag. FRIDAY, July 31, 1713.» 
Nee uM^fif expreisi vultut per ahenea 9igna, Hob, 2. Ep. i. 248. 

IMITATED. 

Not widi such majesty, such bold relief. 

The forms august, of king, or conq'ring chief. 

E'er swell'd on marble. Pope. 



That I may get out of debt with the public as fast 
as I can, I shall here give them the remaining part of 
Strada's criticism on the Latin heroic ppets. My 
readers may see the whole work in the three papers 
numliered 115^ 119> 122. Those who are acquainted 
with the authors themselves cannot but be pleased to 
see them so justly represented ; and as for those who 
have never perused the originals, they may form a 
judgment of them &om such accurate and entertain- 
ing copies^ The whole piece will show at least how 

* Apwsok's. 

▼ See No. 112. 

V This paper. No. 121. is distinguished by a hand, and reprinted by 
Mr.T.TickeH, in his edition of Addison's * Works,' 4to. vdi. iv. p. 201. 
edit. 1721. ascribed to AdcMson, though written by Dr. Pearce* aiid only 
cornmunicated by AdcBson firora the lettep-box, to which it wm seat hy 
the respectable author, who was at this time a resident at Cambri^. 

< It would seem, from what is said here, that Addison was^nfy editor 
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a man c^ geoius, and none else should call himself 
a critic^ can make the driest art a pleasii^ amuse* 
ment. 

The Sequel of Strada^s Frolusion^ Ub. it. proL 6. 

The poet who personated Ovid gives an account 
of the chryso-magnety or of the load-aUme which 
attracts gold after the same manner as the common 
load-stone attracts iron. The authw, that he might 
express Ovid's way of thinking, derives this virtue to 
the chryso^magnet from a poetical metammphosis. 

* As I was sitting by a well/ says he^ * when I was 
a boy, my ring dropped into it, when immediately 
my father fastening a certain stone to the end of a 
line, let it down into the well. It no sooner touched 
the surface of the water but the ring lei^ed up from 
the bottom, and clung to it in such a manner that he 
drew it out like a fish. My father seeing me wonder 
at the experiment, gave me the following account of 
it* When Deucalion and Pyrrha went about the 
world to repair mankind by throwing stones over their 
heads, the men who rose from them differed in their 
inclinations according to the places on which the 
stones fell. Those which fell in the fields became 
ploughmen and shepherds. Those which fell into the 
water produced sailors and fishermen. Those that 
fell among the woods and forests gave birth to hunts- 
men. Among the rest there were several that fell 
upon mountains that had mines of gold and silver in 
them. This last race of men immediately betook 
themselves to the search of these precious metals ; 
but nature being displeased to see herself ransacked* 
withdrew these her treasures towards the centre of 

of these transletions, &c. from Strada» during a period of more than a 
month that the Guardian, for whatever reason, was left entirely to his ma- 
n a ymoa t md publication. 
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the earth. The avarice of man however persisted' iii 
its former pursuits, and ransacked her inmost boilvels 
in quest of the riches which they contained. Nature 
seeing herself thus plundered by a swarm of miners, 
was so highly incensed, that she shook the whole 
place with an earthquake, and buried the men under 
their own works. The Stygian flames, which lay in 
the neighbourhood of these deep mines, broke out fit 
the same time with great fury, burning up the whole 
mass of human limbs and earth until they were hard- 
ened and baked into stone. The human bodies that 
were delving in iron mines were converted into those 
common loadstones which attract that metal. Those 
which were in search of gold became chryso-magnets, 
and still keep their former avarice in their present 
state of petrifaction.' 

Ovid had no sooner given over speaking but the 
assembly pronounced their opinions of him. Several 
were so taken with his easy way of writing, and had 
so formed their tastes upon it, that they had no relish 
for any composition which was not framed in the 
Ovidian manner. A great many however were of a 
contrary opinion ; until at length it was determined, 
by a plurality of voices, that Ovid highly deserved 
the name of a witty man, but that his language was 
vulgar and trivial, and of the nature of those things 
which cost no labour in the invention, but are ready 
found out to a man's hand. In the last place they 
all agreed that the greatest objection which lay against 
Ovid, both as to his life and writings, was his having 
too much wit, and that he would have succeeded 
better in both had he rather checked than indulged 
it. Statius stood up next with a swelling and haughty 
air, and made the following story the subject of his 
poem. 

A German and a Portuguese, when Vienna was 
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besieged, hiving i«ad frequent conteite of livairy^ 
were preparing for a sin^e duel, ivhen on asudden the 
walla were attacked by the enemy. Upon thig both 
the German and Pbitugutee consented to sacrifice 
their private re&entm^ts to the publie, sti^ t6 (see 
who coold signalize himself most upon the dotnmon 
foe. £ach of them did wcmdets in ):epellhig the 
enemy from difl^ent parts of the w^l. The German 
was at length engaged amidst a whole army of Tu^ks^ 
until his left an}i that held the shield was un&)Hn^ 
nately lopped off^ and he himself so stunned v^ith d 
blow he had received that he fell down as dead. The 
Portuguese seeing the condition of his rival, very 
generously flew to his succour, dispersed the multi^ 
tude that were gathered about him, and fought over 
him as he lay upon the ground. In the mean while 
tile Grerman recovered from his trance, and rose up 
to the assistemce of the Portuguese, who a little after 
had his right arm, which held his sword, cut off by 
the blow of a sabre« He would have lost hil; life at 
ihe same time by a spear which was aimed at hi* 
back, had not the German slain the person who was 
aiming at him* These two competitois fi» fame haV" 
iii^ received such mutual obli^tions, now fought in 
conjunction, and as the one was only able to mistnagd 
the sword, and the Other a shield^ made up but ond 
warrior betwixt them. The Portuguese covered tiie 
German, while the German dealt destruction among 
the enemy. At length, finding themselves faimtwith 
losiB of blood, and resolving to perish nobly, tht^ ad^ 
vanced to the most shattered part o£ the wall, afid 
threw themselves down, with a huge fragment of it, 
upon the heads of the besieger^. 

When Statius Ceased, the old factions imnaetiiately 
broke out concerning his manner of writing. Som« 
gave him very loud acclamations, such as he had n* 

VOL. II. N 
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cdrveil in his Hfc'time, declaring him the only maa^ 
who had written in a style which was truly heroical; 
and that he was above all others in his fame as in his 
diction. Others censured him as one who went be^ 
yond all bounds in his images and expressions, laugh-- 
ing at the cruelty of his conceptions^ the rumbling 
of his numbers, and the dreadful pomp and bombast 
of his expressions. There were however a few select 
judges who moderated between both these extremes, 
and pronounced upon Statins, that there appeared in 
his style much poetical beat and fire, but withal so 
much smoke as sullied the brightness of it- That 
there was a majesty in his verse, but that it was the 
majesty rather of a tyrant than of a king. That he 
was often towering among the clouds, but often met 
with the fate of Icarus. In a word, that Statins was 
among the poets, what Alexander the Great is among 
heroes, a man of great virtues and of great faults. ^ 

Virgil was the last of the ancient poets who pro- 
duced himself upon this occasion. His subject was 
the story of Theutilla% which being so near that of 
Judith in all its circumstances^ and at the same time 
translated by a very ingenious gentleman in one of 
Mr. Dryden's Miscellanies, I shall here give no fur- 
ther account of it. When he had done, the whole 
assembly declared the works of this great poet a sub^ 
ject rather for their admiration than for their applause, 
and that if any thing was wanting in Virgil*s poetry, 
it Was to be ascribed to a deficiency in the art itself, 
and not in the genius of this great man. Tliere wae 
however some envious murmurs and detractions heaid 
among the crowd, as if there were very frequently 

y The rape of Theutilla,, imitated from the Latin of Famian Strada; 
By.Mr. Thomas Yalden; Dryden's Miscellanies^ vol. iv. p. 1 1 5. Perhaps 
Dr. T. Yalden might really have been the writer of these three papers, 
drawn up from Strada's Prolusions : viz. Nos^ U5; 119, and W2, notwitb* 
standing what is s^d in No. 12U adfinm. 
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verses in him which flagged or wanted spirit, and 
were rather to be looked upon as faultless than beau- 
tiful. But these injudicious censures were heard with 
a general indignation. 

I need not observe to my learned reader, that the 
foregoing story of the German and Portuguese is al- 
most the same in every particular with that of the 
two rival soldiers in Caesar's Commentaries. This pro- 
lusion, ends with the performance of an Italian poet 
full of those little witticisms and conceits which have 
infected the greatest part of modern poetry. Q^' 

*^* This day is published^ in a neat pocket volume, 12n)o. A French 
Translation of the Tragedy of Cato. Printed for J. Tonson, at Shake- 
speare's Head, opposite to Catherine-street, in the Strand. — ^This was after- 
wards the shop of Andrew Millar, now of T. Cadell, and distinguished by 
the dgn of Buchanan's Head. 

*^* This day is published. The Exact Draught of the Royal Fireworks 
on last Thanksgiving-day, etched by Mr. James ThonihilL-<-Guard. in fol. 
No. ISO. 



No. 12S. SATURDAY, Auoust 1, 1713.* 

— Hie murut aheneut esto^ 
Nil contcire nit.— HoR. 1 £p. i. 60. 

IMITATED. 

True conscious honour is to feel no sin : 

He's arm'd without that's innocent within; 

Be this thy screen, and this thy wall of brass. Pope. 



There are a sort of knights-errant in the world, who, 
quite contrary to those in romance, are perpetually 
seeking adventures to bring virgins into distress, and 

♦ Addison's. 
> This paper No. 122, is distinguished by a hand, Addison's signature ia 
the Ghiardian, and repnnted by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Addison's 
* Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 207, edit. 1721. It is therefore ascribed to Addi- 
son, notwithstanding what has been said in the preceding notes upon it, and 
No. 119. and 121. adjinm, 

n2 
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to ruin innocence. When men of rank and figure 
pass away their lives in these criminal pursuits and 
practices, they ought to consider that they render 
themselves more vile and despicable than any innocent 
man can be, whatever low station his fortune or birth 
hkte placed him in. Title and ancestry render a 
good mian more illtistrious, but an ill one more con- 
temptible. 

^ Thy father's merit sets thee up to view, 
And plants thee in the fairest point of light. 
To make thy virtues, or thy faults conspicuous.* CAto. 

I have often wondered that these deflow^erers of 
innocence, though dead to all the sentiments of vir- 
tue and honour, are not restrained by compassion and 
humanity. To bring sorrow, confusion, and infamy, 
into a family ; to wound the heart of a tender parent, 
and stain the life of a poor deluded young woman 
with a dishonour that can never be wiped off, are cir- 
cumstances, one would thinkj suflScient to check the 
most violent passion in a heart which has the least 
tincture of pity and good-nature. Would any one 
purchase the gratification of a moment at so dear a 
rate, and entail a lasting misery on others, for such a 
transient satisfaction to himself; nay, for a satisfac- 
tion that is sure, at some time or other, to be followed 
with remorse ? I am led to this subject by two letters 
which came lately to my hands. The last of them is, 
it seems, the copy of one sent by a mother to one who 
had abused her daughter ; and though I cannot jus- 
tify her sentiments at the latter end of it, they are 
such as might arise in a mind which had not yet re- 
covered its temper after so great a provocation. I 
^tesent the reader with it as I received it, because f 
think it gives a lively idea of the affliction which a 
fond parent suffers on such an occasion. 
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* SIR, 

* The other day I went into the house of 
one of my tenants, whose wife was formerly a ser- 
vant in our family, and, by my grand-mother's kind- 
ness, had her education with my mother from her 
infancy j so that she is of a spirit and understanding 
greatly superior to those of 'her own rank. I found 
the poor woman in the utmost disorder of mind 
and attire, drowned in tears, and reduced to a con- 
dition that looked rather like stupidity than grief. 
She leaned upon her arm over a table, on which lay 
a letter folded up and directed to a certain nobleman 
very famous in our parts for low intrigue, or, in plainer 
words, for debauching country girls ; in which num- 
ber is the unfortunate daughter of my poor tenant, 
as I learn from the following letter written by her 
mother. I have sent you here a copy of it, which, 
made public in your paper, may perhaps furnish use- 
ful reflections to many men of figure and quality, 
who indulge themselves in a passion which they pos- 
sess but in common with the vilest part of mankind. 

** MY hORJ>9 

" Last night I discovered the injury you 
have done to my daughter. Heaven knows how long 
and piercing a torment that short-lived shameful plea^ 
sure of yours must bring upon me ; upon me, from 
whom you never received any offence. This consi- 
deration alone should have deterred a noble mind 
from so base and ungenerous an act; But alas ! what 
is aU the grief that must he my share, in comparisoa 
of that with which you have requited her by whom 
you have been obliged ? Loss of good name, anguish 
of heart, shame and infamy, are what must inevitably 
fall ypoQ, her, unless she gets over them by wh?it is 
much woxse^, open impudence, professed lewdness^ 
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and abandoned prostitution. These are the returns 
you have made to her, for putting in your power all 
Jier livelihood and dependence, her virtue and repur. 
tation. Oh, my lord, should my son have practised 

the like on one of your daughters 1 know you 

swell with indignation at the very mention of it, and 
would think he deserved a thousand deaths, should 
he make such an attempt upon the honour of your 
family. It is well, my lord. And is then the honour 
of your daughter, whom still, though it had been 
violated, you might havemaintained in plenty and eyen 
luxury, of greater moment to her, than to miy daugh-* 
ter hers, whose only sustenance it was ? And must 
nay son, void of all the advantp.ges of a generous edu.. 
cation, must he, I say, — consider ? And may your 
lordship be excused from all reflection ? Eternal con,, 
tumely attend thfit guilty title which claims exemption 
from thoijght, and arrogates to its wearers the prero^ 
gative pf brutes* Ever cursed be its fals^ lustre, 
which could dazzle njy poor daughter to her undoing, 
W^s it for this that the exalted merits and godlike yir^ 
tues of your great ancestor were honoured with a 
coronet, that it might be a pander to his posterity, 
and confer a privilege of dishonouring the innocent 
and defenceless ? At this rate the laws of rewards 
should be inverted, and he who is generous and good 
should be made a beggar and a slave ; that industry 
and honest diligence may keep his posterity unspotted, 
and preserve them from ruining virgins, and making 
whole families unhappy. Wretchedness is now become 
my everlasting portion ! Your crime, my lord, will 
draw perdition even upon my head. I may not sue 
for forgiveness of my own failings and misdeeds, for 
I never can forgive yours ; but shall curse you with 
my dying breath, and at the last tremendous day shall 
hold fojrth in my arms my much-wronged child, and 
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call aloud for vengeance on her defiier. Under these 
l^esent horrors of mind, I could be content to be 
your chief tormentor^ ever paying you mock^reve- 
rence, and sounding in your ears to your unutterable 
loathing, the empty title which inspired you with pre- 
sumption to tempt, and over-awed my daughter to 
comply, 

" Thus have I given some vent to my sonrow ; nor 
fear I to awaken you to repentance, so that your. sin 
may be forgiven. The divine laws have been broken ; 
but much injury, irreparable injury, has been also 
done to me^ and the just Judge will not pardon that 
until I do. My Lord, 

•* Your conscience wiU help you to my name."' 

. Mre,Ju[y 1713, ft^** 

No. 124. MONDAY, August 8, 1713.* 

Quid frenuU interns violeniius ?— . JuV. Sat. viii, 37- 

What roar more dreadfiij in the world is heard ? 



More Roarings ^ the Lion. 

* MR. GUARDIAN, 

* Before I proceed to make you my pro- 
posals, it will be necessary to inform you that an un- 
common ferocity in my countenance, together with 
the remarkable flatness of my nose, and extent of my 
mouth, have long since procured me the name of 
Lion in this our university. 

* Addisoi^'s, and Me. Eusdek's. 
• This pa(»er, No. 123. is marked with a hand, the signature tiiat dirtiii- 
goishes Addison'^ papers in the Guardian; and re-printed by Mr. T. TickeU, 
in his edition of Addison's * Works,' 4 to. vol. iv. p. 2 10, edit. 1 72 1 . It is there- 
fore ascribed to Addison, thou^ the two letters in it seem to have been eom- 
monicBted from the letter-box, at a period when Addison seems to hare been 
entirely the publbher of the Guardian ; which seems at sometimes to have 
been made out of his own materials ; and, at others, from the commuaica- 
^ons of correspondents, or as he calls then^ The Rparings of the Lion* 
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^ The vast emohunent that in aU probability will 
accrue to the public from the roaring of my new* 
erected likeness at Button's, hath made me desirous 
of being as like him in that part of his character^ as 
I am told I already am in all parts of my person. 
Wherefore I most humbly propose to you, that, as it is 
impossible for this one lion to roar, either long enough 
or loud enough against all the things that are roar- 
worthy in these realms, you would appoint him a sub- 
lion, as a pr6B/ictus f^avineus^ in every county in Great 
Bmtain ; and it is lAy request, that I may be instituted 
his under-rparer in this university, town and ciounty 
of Cambridge, as my resemblance doe^, in some mea- 
sure, claim tiiat I should. 

* I shall follow my metropolitan's example, in roar- 
ing only against those enormities that are too slight 
and trivial for the notice or censures cf owr magi- 
strates ; and shall communicate my roarings tp hhn. 
monthly, or oftener if occasion requires^ tQ be inserted 
in your papers " cum jprivilegioJ^ 

* I shall not omit giving Informations of the im- 
provement ox decay pf pmming, «in4 m^ chance to 
touch upon the rise and fall of tuckers; hu;t I will 
XQ^^ aloud apd spare not, to the terror of, at present, 
a very flourishing society of people called loyng^^cs « 
gWiijiem^n whose observa,tiQns ar^ n^ostly itiA9^9At» 
ap4 who thinlc they have alre^c^ too Qiuch good $^Q9e^ 
qf their own to l?e in need of staying^ at home tor^ad 
other people's. 

* I have. Sir, a raven that shall serve by way of 
jadcall, to bring me in provisions, which I shalj diew 
and prepare for the digestion of my principal ; and 
1 dp heri^by give notice tp all under jpay jurisdiction, 
that whoever are willing to contribute to this good 
desigiii if they will afljx their informations tP the lp|r 

^ See Speet« No* 54. and note. 
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or neck of the aforesaid raven or jackalh they will be 
thankfully received by their, but more particularly 
Your, humble servant, 

From my den at -— coUege, i L^O the ScCOUd'.* 

m Cambnoge, July 29. 

* N. 3. The rav^n will not bite/ 

* MR. IRONSIDE5 

* Hearing that your unicorn is now in hand, 
and not questioning but fai^ horn will prove a comu-* 
copiae to you, 1 desire that in order to introduce it, 
you will consider the following proposal. 

< My wife and I intend a dissertation upon horns ; 
the province she has chos^i is, the planting of them, 
and I am to treat of their growth, improvement, &c. 
The work is like to swell so much upon our hands, 
that I am afraid we shall not be able to bear the charge 
of printing it without a subscription ; wherefore I 
hope you will invite the city into it, and desire those 
who have any thing by them relating to that part of 
natural history, to communicate it to, Sir, 

Your humble servant^ 

' Kv^irsiRT Bikicorn/ 

* SIR, 

* I HUMBLY beg leave to drop a song into 
your lion's mouth, which will very truly make him 
roar like any nightingale. It is fallen into my hands 
by chance, and is a very fine imitation of the works 
of many of our English lyrics. It cannot but be 
highly acceptable to all those who admire tb^ transla- 
tions of Italian operas. 

I. 
Oh the charming month of May ! 
Oh the chari^ipg month of May ! 
« This letter, signed Leo II. wag prat^bly the composition of Mr. Lau- 
rence Eusden, of Cambridge, and seems to countenance aqd confirm the 
conjectural assignment of the letter on the Loungers. Sp^ct. vol. L No. 54. 
to the same author. See Nos. 127. and 164. 
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When the breezes, fan the treeses 
Full of blossoms fresh and gay-— ^ 
Fully 3cc. 

II. 
Oh what joys our prospects yield I 
Charming joys our prospects yield ! 
In a new livery, when we see every 

Bush and meadow, tree and field r- 

Bush, &c> 

III. 
Oh how fresh the morning air 1 
Charming fresh the morning air ! 
When the zephyrs and the heifers 
Their odoriferous breaths compare — -- 
Their, 3cc, 

iv. 
Oh how fine otir evening walk ! 
Charming fine our evening walk ! 
When the nighting-gale delighting 

With her song, suspends our talk 

With her, &q. 

V. 

Oh how sweet at night to dream ! 
Charming sweet at night to dream ! 
On mossy pillows, by the trilloes 
Of a gentle purling stream—^ 
Of a, &c. 

. VI. 

Oh how kind the country lass ! 

Charming kind the country lass I 

Who, her cow bilking, leaves her milking 

For a green gown upon the grass 

For a, &Cf 

VII. 

Oh how sweet it is to spy ! 
Charming sweet it is to spy ! 
At the conclusion, her confusion, 
Blushing cheeks, and down-cast eye — * 
Blushing, 8c.c« 
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VIII. 

Oh the cooling curds and cream ! 
Charmikig cooling curds and cream ! 
When all is over, she gives her lover. 

Who on her skimming dish carves her name 

Who on, &c. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* I HAVE always been very much pleased 
with the sight of those creatures which, being of a 
foreign growth, are brought into our island for show. 
I may say, there has not been a tiger, leopard, ele- 
phant, or hyghgeen^, for some years past, in this na- 
tion, but I have taken their particular dimensions, 
and am able to give a very good description of them. 
But I must own, I never had a greater curiosity to 
visit any of these strangers than your Uon. Accord- 
ingly I came yesterday to town, being able to wait no 
longer for fair weather, and made what haste I could 
to Mr. Button's, who readily conducted me to his 
den of state. He is really a creature of as noble a 
presence as I have seen ; he has grandeur and good- 
humour in his countenance, which command both our 
love and respect ; his shaggy main and whiskers are 
peculiar graces. In short, I do not question but he 
will prove a worthy supporter of the British honour 
and virtue, especially when assisted by the unicorn. 
You must think I would not wait upon him without 
a morsel to gain his favour, and had provided what I 
hoped would have pleased, but was unluckily prevent- 
ed by the presence of a bear, which constantly as I 
approached with my present, threw his eyes in my 
way, and stared me out of my resolution. I must not 
forget to tell you, my younger daughter and your 
ward is hard at work about her tucker, having 

d |g this strange word for hyaena ? 
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never from her infancy laid aside the modesty-piece. 
I am. Venerable Nestor, 

« Your friend and humble servant, 

July 50. € p^ N- 

* I was a little surprised, having read some of your 
lion's roarings, that a creature of such eloquence 
should want a tongue ; but he has other qujililScations 
wbigh make good that deficiency/ 



No. |gj. TUESDAY, August 4, 171g>* 

— Nunc formosissimus annus, Virg. 'EcL iii. 57. 

Now the gay year in all her charms is drest. 



Men of my age receive a greater pleasure fKom fine 
wether, than from any other sensual enjoyment oi 
iife. In spite of the auxiliary bottle, or any artificial 
heal(^ Yfe ^xe ^pt to droop under a gloomy sky i ^n4 
taste; no lus;^ry like a blue firmament, amd sun-shine.. 
I b^'Ve oftien, iix a splenetic fit, wished myself a dor- 
JX^Km^^ diiring the winter ; and I never see one of those 
sRUg apwnals, wrapt up close in his fur, and compactly 
happy in himself, but I contemplate him with envy 
ben^tb the dignity of a philosopher. If the art of 
flyiog w^e brought tp perfection^, the use that I 
sjioujd make of it would be to attend the sun round 
t^e world, ^.nd pursue the spring through every sign 
qf the Zodiac* This love of warmth makejs my heart 

* l^f , ThOMA& TiaK£LL% 

* This p^peib ^Q«< ^^^* ^ distinguished by a hand, the signature of Ad- 
dison's papers in the Guardian, and reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell,in hfe edi- 
tion oC Addison'fi < Works,' 4to, vol. iv. p. 215, edit. 1721 ; it ia tberef^e 
ajBNfUf 4 to Addisoi^ though probably it wa^ wri^en, or ^ least tb^ gf eat&it 
part of it, by Mr. Eusden. 

' See No. 112. On the art of flying. 
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glad at the return of the spring. How amasiing i«. the 
change in the face of nature ; when the earth from 
being bound with frost, or covered with snow, begins 
to put forth her plants and flowers, to be clothed with 
green, diversified with ten thousand various dies ; and 
to exhale such fresh and charming odours, as fill every 
living creature with delight ! 

Full of thoughts like these, I make it a rule to lose 
as little as I can of that blessed season } and accord- 
ingly rise with the sun, and wander through the fields, 
throw myself on the banks of littte rivulets or lose 
myself in the woods. I spent a day or two this sj^ing 
at a country gentleman's seat, where I feasted my 
imagination every mbrning with the mos^ luxurious 
prospect I ever saw* I usually took my stand by the 
wall of sm old castle built upon a high hill. A noble 
river ran at the foot of i1^ which after being brt)ken 
hy a heap of misshapen stones, glided away in a clear 
stream, and wandering through two >toods on each 
side of it in many windings, shone here and there ^ 
a great distance throu^ the treeis* I could trace the 
mazes for some nkiles, until my eye was led through 
two ridges of hills, and terminated by a vast moun- 
tain in another county. 

I h<^ the reader will jKurdon me for taking his ieye 
from our present subject of th^ spring, by this land- 
scq>e, since it is at this time of the y^^ o^y» that 
prospects excel in beauty. Bat if the eye is de%hted) 
the ear hath likewise its proper entertaiiiment. The 
music of the birds at this time Of tb« year hath some- 
thing ha it so wildly sweet as makes me less rehsh the 
most elaborate compositions of Italy^ The vigour 
"wtiii^ the Warmth of the sun pours afresh into their 
vefaifi^ prompts them to l-enew th^ir ftpedes j land 
thereliy puts the coale xxpm wooing Ms mate with 
more mdhw warUi9g$> and to swell hi» throat with 
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more violent modulations. It is an amusement by ao 
means below the dignify of a rational soul, to observe 
the pretty creatures flying in pairs, to mark the dif- 
ferent passions in their intrigues, the curious contex- 
ture of their nests, and their care and tenderness of 
their little ofispring. 

I am particularly acquainted with a wagtail and his 
spoiise, and made many remarks upon the several gal- 
lantries he hourly used, before the coy female would 
consent to make him happy. When I saw in how 
many airy rings he was forced to pursue her ; how 
sometimes she tripped before him in a pretty pitty-pat 
step, and scarce seemed to regard the cowering of his 
wings, and the many awkward and foppish contor- 
tions into which he put his body to do her homage, it 
made me reflect upon my own youth, and the caprices 
of the fair but fantastic Teraminta. Often have I 
wished that I understood the language of birds, when 
I have heard him exert an eager chuckle at her leav- 
ing him J and do not doubt, but that he muttered 
the same vows ^nd reproaches which I often have 
vented against that unrelenting maid. 

The sight that gave me the most satisfaction was a 
flight of young birds, under the conduct of the 
farther, and indulgent directions and assistance of the 
dam. I took particular notice of a beau gold-finch, 
who was picking his plumes, pruning his wings, and^ 
with great diligence, adjusting all his gaudy garniture. 
When he had equipt himself with great trimness arid 
nicety, he stretched his painted neck, which seemed 
to brighten with new glowings, and strained his throat 
into many wild notes and natural melody. He then 
flew about the nest in several circles and windings^ 
and invited his wife and children into open air. It was 
very entertaining to see the trembling and the flutter- 
ing of the little strangers at their first appearance in the 
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world, and the different care of the male and female 
parent, so suitable to their several sexes. I could 
not take my eye quickly from so entertaining an 
object ; nor could I help wishing, that creatures of 
a superior rank would so manifest their mutual affec- 
tion, and so cheerfully concur in providing for their 
o£&pring« 

I shall conclude this tattle about the spring, which 
I usually call * the youth and health of the year/ 
with some verses which I transcribe from a manuscript 
poem upon hunting. The author gives directions, 
that hounds should breed in the spring, whence he 
takes occasion, after the manner of the ancients^ to 
make a^ digression in praise of that season. The 
verses here subjoined, are not all upon that subject ; 
but the transitions slide so easily into one another, 
that I knew not how to leave off, until I had writ out 
the whole digression. 

In spring, let loose thy males. Then all things prove 
The stings of pleasure, and the pangs of love : 
Ethereal Jove then glads, with genial showers, 
Earth's mighty womb, and strews her lap with flow'rs ; 
Hence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, try 
More kindly breezes, and a softer sky ; 
Kind Venus revels. Hark 1 on ev'ry bough, 
In lulling strains the feathered warblers woo. 
Fell tygers soften in th' infectious flames. 
And lions fawning, court their brinded dames : 
Great Love pervades the deep ; to please his mate^ 
The whale, in gambols, moves his monstrous weight j 
Heav*d by his wayward mirth old Ocean roarsj 
And scatter'd navies bulge on distant shores. 

All nature smiles: Come now,. nor fear, my love, 
To taste the odours of the woodbine grove, 
To pass the evening glooms in harmless play, 
And sweetly swearing, languish life away. 
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An ill tar bound with recent iloWersi I rear 
Totbee, best season gof the various year: 
All hail ! such days in beauteous order ran. 
So soft, so sweet, when first the world b&gan ; 
In Eden*s bow*rs, when man*s great sire assign'd 
The names and natures of the brutal kind. 
Then lamb and lion friendly walk'd their round, 
And hares undaunted lick'd the fondling hound ; 
WondVous to tell ! but when with luckless hand, 
Our daring mother broke the sole command. 
Then want and envy brought their mei^e train. 
Then wrath came down, and Death had leave to reign : 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorred the day. 
And hungry churls ensnared the nightly prey. 
Rude arts at first ; but witty want refin'd 
' The huntsman's wiles, and famine form'd the mind. 

Bold Nimrod first the lion's trophies wore. 
The panther bound, and lanc'd the bristling boar; 
He taught to turn the hare, to bay thfe deer. 
And wheel the courser in his mid career. 
Ah ! had he there restrain'd his tyrant hand ! 
Liet me, ye pow'rs an humbler wreath demand : 
No pomps I ask, which crowns and sceptres yield ; , 
Nor darig'rous laurels in the dusty field : 
Fast by the forest, and the limpid spring. 
Give me the warfare of the woods to sing^ 
To breed my whelps, and healthful press the gam^ 
A mean, inglorious, but a guiltless name. 

*«* Just publisheel» with hei* tnajest/^ ro;^ priiolege &iid licence), pro- 
posalB for printing by eubflcriptioa a vfeiy fine edition olT «11 the andent 
Greek Poets, in three volumes f(^o» This, work is prq>ared for the press 
by Mr^ Michael Maittaire, Srom the best editions, and will consbt of 750 
sheets^ or thereal)outs, adorned with several beautiful designs, engraved by 
the best handis. The types, both Greek and Latin, are all cast new abroad, 
according to thes^cimen. The price a£ the three volumes to subscribers 
is five guineas, in quires, viz. one guinea in hand, two more upon delivery 
of the first volmne, ane guinea mor^ upon delivery of t^e second volume, 
and the last upon the delivei^y of the third volume Whoever subs cribds for 
six books shall have a seventh gratis. The first volume wil certaii^y be 
delivered within one year firom the time of 8ubscribing»&c.<^Guard. in foi. 
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No. 126. WEPNESDA Y, August 5, 1713.* 

Homo gum, hwmani mhU a me alienum puto. 

Teb. Heaut. Act i. Sc. I. 

I am a man, and have a fellow-feeling of every thing belonging to man. 



If we consider the whole scope of the creation that 
lies within our view, the moral, intellectual, as well 
as the natural and corporeal; we shall perceive 
throughout, a certain correspondence of the parts, a 
similitude of operation, and unity of design, which 
plainly demonstrate the universe to be the work of 
one infinitely good and wise Being; and that the 
system of thinking beings is actuated by laws derived 
from the same divine power, which ordained those 
by which the corporeal system is upheld. 

From the contemplation of the order, motion, and 
cohesion of natural bodies, philosophers are now 
agreed, that there is a mutual attraction between the 
most distant parts at least of this solar system. AU 
those bodies that revolve round the sun are drawn 
towards each other, and towards the sun, by some 
secret uniform, and never-ceasing principle. Hence 
it is, that the earth, as well as the other planets, 
without flying off in a tangent line, constantly rolls 

- * G. BBBiaueY'8, D. D. &c. — It may not be improper to observe here 
a circumstance that escaped notice in its proper place. Guardian, No. S, 
and nine other papers of this work» are expressly ascribed to the bishop 
of Cloyne, on the claim and authority of his son the rev. George Berkeley, 
formerly student at Christ-church, and vicar of Bray. Nevertheless there 
is a long quotation from Guard. No. 3. in Steele's ' Apology,' 4to. p. 44. 
and it is expressly said there in a marginal note, that it was written by 
Steele himsdf. There are some other papers attributed to Dr. Geo. 
Berkel^, bishop of Cloyne, in this edition of the Guard, that do not 
rest on the claim or authority of his son. Of the propriety of such as* 
signments the reader must ultimately judge for himself. See Nos. 68, 
and 89. 

VOL. 11. O 
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about the sun, and the moon about the earth, without 
deserting her companion in so many thousand years. 
And as the larger systems of the universe are held 
together by this cause, so likewise the particular 
globes derive their cohesion and consistence from it* 

Now if we carry our thoughts from the corporeal 
to the moral world, we may observe in the spirits or 
minds of men, a like principal of attraction, whereby 
they are drawn together into communities, clubs, fa- 
milies, friendships, and all the various species of so- 
ciety. As in bodies, where the quantity is the same, 
the attraction is strongest between those which are 
pluced nearest to each other ; so is it likewise in the 
minds 0f men, aeteris paribus, between those which 
are most nearly related. Bodies that are placed at 
the distance d£ many millions of miles, may never- 
theless attract and constantly operate on each other, 
although this action do not show itself by an union 
dr approach of those distant bodies so long as they 
aire withheld by the contrary forces of other bodies, 
wfuch, at the same time, attract them different ways ; 
but would, on the supposed removal of all other 
hodie^y mutually approach and unite with each other. 
Th« like holds with regard to the human soul, whose 
auction toirards the individuals of the same species, 
who are distantly related to it, is rendered incon- 
s^icHous fey its more powerful attraction towards 
^ose who have a nearer relation to it. But as those 
are removed, the tendency, which before lay con- 
cealed, doth gradually disclose itself. 

A man who has no family is more strongly attracted 
towards liis friiends and neighbours ; and if absent 
from these, he naturally falls into an acquaintance 
with tho9e of his own city or country who chance to 
be in the same place. Two Englishmen meetii^ at 
Rome or Constantinople, soon run into a familiarity. 
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Aiid in China or Japan, Europeanfi would think their 
l>eiiig so, a gOod reason for their uniting in particular 
converse. Further, in case we suppose ourselves 
translated into Jupiter or Saturn, and there to meet 
a Chinese or other most distant native of our own 
planet, we should look on him as a near relation, and 
readily commence a friendship with him. These are 
Qiatural reflections, and such as may convince us that 
we are linked by an imperceptible chain to every in- 
dividual of the human race. 

The several ^eat bodies which compose the solar 
system are kept from joining together at the common 
centre of gi?ivity by the rectilinear motions the Au# 
thor of nature has impressed on each of them ; which 
eoncurring with the attractive principle, form thdr 
respective orbits rmind the sun ; upon the ceasing of 
which motions^ the general law of gravitation that is 
now thwarted, would show itself by drawing them 
all into one mass. After the same manner, in the 
parallri case of society, private passions and tooHqda 
of the soul do often obstruct the operation of that 
benevolent uniting instinct implanted in human na# 
ture; which notwithstanding doth still exert, and 
will not ^1 to show itself when those obstructions 
we taken away. 

The mutual gravitation of bodies cannot be ex« 
plained any other way ttetn by resolving it into the 
immediate operation of God» who never ceases to 
dispose and actuate his creatures in a manner suitable 
to their respective beings. So neither can that re^ 
ciprocal attraction in the minds of men be accounted 
fer by any other cause. It is not the result of edu« 
cation, law, or £ftshion ; but is a principle originally 
ingrafted in the very first formation of the soul by 
the Atitthor of our nature. 
And as the attractive power in bodies is the nuMit 

o2 
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universal principle which produceth innumerable 
eflects, and is a key to explain the various jAenomena 
of nature ; so the corresponding social appetite in 
human souls is the great spring and source of moral 
actions. This it is that inclines each individual to 
an intercourse with his species, and models every one 
to that behaviour which best suits with the common 
well-being. Hence that sympathy in our nature, 
whereby we feel the pains and joys of our fellow- 
creatures. Hence that prevalent love in parents to^ 
wards their children, which is neither founded on the 
merit of the object, nor yet on self-interest It is 
this that makes us inquisitive concerning the a£^rs 
of distant nations, which can have no influence on 
our own. It is this that extends our care to future 
generations, and excites us to acts of beneficence 
towards those who are not yet in being, and conse- 
quently from whom we can expect no recompence* 
In a word, hence arises that diffusive sense of hu-r 
inanity so unaccountable to the selfish man who is 
untouched with it, and is, indeed, a sort of monster, 
or anomalous production. 

These thoughts do naturally suggest the following 
particulars. First, that as social inclinations are ab- 
solutely necessary to the well-being of the world, i% 
is the duty and interest of each individual to cherish, 
and improve them to the benefit of mankind ; the 
duty, because it is agreeable to the intention of the 
Author of our being, who aims at the common good 
of his creatures, and as an indication of his wl\, hath 
implanted the seeds of mutual benevolence in our 
souls J the interest, because the good of the whole 
is inseparable from that of the parts ; in promoting, 
therefore the common good, every one doth at the 
same time promote his own private interest. Another 
obwrvation I shall draw from the premises is. That 
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it makes a signal proof of the divinity of the Christian 
reli^on, that the main duty which it inculcates above 
all others is charity. Different maxims and precepts 
have distinguished the different sects of philosophy 
and religion ; our Lord's peculiar precept is, * Love 
thy neighbour as thyself. By this shall all men know 
that you are my disciples, if you love one another.' 

I will not say, that what is a most shining proof 
of our religion, is not often a reproach to its pro- 
fessors : but this I think very plain, that whether we 
regard the analogy of nature, as it appears in the 
mutual attraction or gravitations of the mundane 
system ; in the general frame and constitution of the 
human soul j or lastly, in the ends and aptnesses which 
are discoverable in all parts of the visible and intel- 
lectual world ; we shall not doubt but the precept, 
which is the characterestic of our religion, came 
from the Author of nature. Some of our modem 
freethinkers would indeed insinuate the Christian 
morals to be defective, because say they, there is no 
mention made in the gospel of the virtue of friend- 
ship. These sagacious men, if I might be allowed 
the use of that vulgar saying, * cannot see the wood 
for trees.' That a religion, whereof the main drift 
is to inspire its professors with the most noble and 
disinterested spirit of love, charity, and beneficence, 
to all mankind ; or, in other words, with a friendship^ 
to every individual man ; should be taxed with the 
want of that very virtue, is surely a glaring evidence 
of the blindness and prejudice of its adversaries^ 

k This paper. No. 126. is ascribed to the bishop of Cloyne, on the au- 
thority of his son, the rev. Creorge Berkeley, formerly student of Chnstr^ 
churdi, and vicwr of Bray, in Berkshire. 
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No. 127. THURSDAY, August 6, 1713, 

Lttsit amahiliter — HoR. ii. Ep. 2. 149. 

He sported agreeably. 



An agreeable young gentleman, that has a talent for 
poetry, and does me the favour to entertain me with 
his performances after my more serious studiesi read 
me yesterday the following translation^ In this town, 
where there are so many women of prostituted charms* 
I am very glad when I gain so much time of reflec- 
tion froai a youth of a gay turn, as is taken up in 
any composition, though the piece he writes is not 
foreign to that his natural inclination* For it is a 
great step towards gaining upon the passions, that 
there is a delicacy in the choice of thdir object ; and 
to turn the imagination towards a brid^, rather thaa. 
a mistress, is getting a great way towards being in 
the interests of virtue. It is an hopeless maauer of 
i^eclaiming youth which has been practised by some 
moralists, to declaim against pleasure in general* No ; 
the way is to show that the pleasurable course is that 
which is limited and governed by reason. In this 
caise virtue is upon equal terms with vice, and has 
with all the same indulgences of desire, the advantage 
of safety in honcMir and reputation. I have for this 
reason often thought of exerciaiiig my pupils, of 
whom I have several of admirable talents, upon 
writing little poens, or epigrams, which, in a volume, 
I would entitle, The Seeing Cupid. These compo» 
sitions should be written on the little advances made 
towards a young lady of the strictest virtue, and all 
the circumstances alluded to in them, should have 
something that might please her mind in its purest 
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innocence, as well as celebrate her person in its highest 
beauty. This woirk would instruct a woman to be a 
good wife, all the while it is a wooiog her to be a 
bride. Imagination and reason should go hand in 
hand in a generous amour j for when it is otherwise, 
real discontent and aversion in marriage, succeed 
the groundless and wild promise of imagination in 
courtship. 

THE COURT JOB VENUS, FROM CLAUDIAN, BEING FART OF 
THE EPITHALAMIUM ON HONORIUS AND MARIA. 

In the fam'd Cyprian isle a mountain stands, 
That casts a shadow into distant lands. 
In vain access by humaa feet is try'd. 
Its lofty brow looks down with noble piride 
On bounteous Nile, thro' seven wide channels spread ; 
And sees old Proteus in his oozy bed. 
Along its sides no hoary frosts presume 
To blast the myrtle shrubs, or mp the Uoem. 
The winds with caution sweq^ the rising flowers. 
While baliqy dews descend, and vernal showers. 
The ruling orbs no wintry horrors bring, 
Fix'd in th* indulgence of eternal spring. 
Unfading sweets in purple scenes appear. 
And genial breezes soften all the year. 
The nice, luxurious soul, uncloy'd may rove ; 
From pleasures still to circling pleasures mpve ; 
For endless beauty kindles endless love. 

The mountain, when the summit once you ^in, 
Falls by ^eg^ees, and sinks into a plain ; 
Where the pleas'd ^e may flow*ry meads bebcdd, 
Inclos'd with branching oar, and hedged ^itb gold : 
Or where large crops the generous glebe supplies. 
And yellow harvests unprovoi'd arise. 
For by mild zephyrs fann'd, the teeming sell 
Yields ev^ry grain, nor asks the pesrisant's toil. 
These were the bribes, the price of beavealy cbarins ; 
These Cy therea 'Woo to Vulean*s arms. 
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For such a bliss be such a gift bestow'd ; 
The rich, tb' immortal labours of a god. 

A sylvan scene, in solemn state display'd, 
Flatters each feather'd warbler with a shade ; 
But here no bird its painted wings can move. 
Unless elected by the Queen of Love. 
Ere made a member of this tuneful throng. 
She hears the songster, and approves the song : 
The joyous victors hop from spray to spray ; 
The vanquished fly with mournful notes away. 

Branches in branches twined, compose the grove ; 
And shoot, and spread, and blossom into love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat t 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet : 
The distant plantanes seem to press more nigh ; 
And to the sighing alder, alders sigh. 
Blue heavens above them smile ; and all below. 
Two murm'ring streams in wild meanders flow. 
This mix'd with gall; and that like honey sweet ! 
But ah! too soon th' unfriendly waters meet ! 
Steep'd in these springs, if verse belief can gain, 
The darts of Love their double power attain : 
Hence all mankind a bitter sweet have found, 
A painful pleasure, and a grateful wound. 

Along the grassy banks, in bright array. 
Ten thousand little loves their wings display : 
Quivers and bows their usual sport proclaim ; 
Their dress, their stature, and their looks the same ; 
Smiling in innocence^ and ever young. 
And tender, as the nymphs from whom they sprung; 
For Venus did but boast one only son. 
And rosy Cupid was that boasted one ; 
He, uncontroU'd, thro' heaven extends his sway. 
And gods and goddesses by turns obey ; 
Or if he stoops on earth, great princes bum. 
Sicken on thrones,:;aAd wreath'd with laurels mourn. 
Th' inferior powers o'er hearts inferior reign. 
And pierce the rural fair, or homely swain. 
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Here Love's imperial pomp is spread around, 
Yoluptiious liberty that knows no bound ; 
And sudden storms of wrath, which soon decline; 
And midnight watchings o'er tlie fumes of wine : 
Unartful tears and hectic looks, that show 
With silent eloquence, the lover's woe; 
Boldness unfledg'd, and to stol'n raptures new 
Half trembling stands, and scarcely dares pursue ; 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 
Which check our swelling hopes, but not destroy ; 
And short-breath'd vows, forgot as soon as made. 
On airy pinions flutter through the glade. 
Youth with a haughty look, and gay attire, 
And rolling eyes that glow with soft desire, 
Shines forth exalted on a pompous seat ; 
While sullen cares and wither'd age retreat. 

Now froni afar the palace seems to blaze. 
And hither would extend its golden rays; 
But by reflection of the grove is seen 
The gold still vary'd by a waving green* 
For Mulciber with secret pride beheld 

• How fcr his skill all human wit excell'd ; 
And grown uxorious, did the work design 
To speak the artist, and the art divine. 
Proud columns tow'ring high, support the frame^ 
That hewn from hyacinthian quarries came. -^ 

* The beams are emeralds, and yet scarce adorn 
The ruby walls on which themselves are bom. 
The pavement, rich with veins of agate lies ; 
And steps with shining jasper slippery rise. 

Here spices in parterres promiscuous blow. 
Not from Arabia's field more odours flow ; 
The wanton winds through groves of cassia play. 
And steal the ripen'd fragrances away ; 
Here with its load the wild amomnm bends ; 
There cinnamon, in rival sweets, contends; 
A rich perfume the ravish'd senses fills. 
While from the weeping tree the balm distils. 
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At these delightful bowers arrives at last 
The God of Love, a tedious journey past; 
Then shapes his way to reach the fronting gate. 
Doubles his majesty, and walks in state. 
It chanc'd upon a radiant throne reclin'd^ 
Venus her golden tresses did unbind : 
Proud to be thus emplo/d, on either hand 
Th' Idalian sisters, raog'd in order, stand. 
Ambrosial essence one bestows in showers. 
And lavishly whole streams of nectar pours. 
With ivory combs another's dextrous care 
Or curls, or opens the dishevelPd hair : 
A third, industrious with a nicer eye. 
Instructs the ringlets in what form to lie : 
Yet leaves some few, that, not so closely prest. 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the rest. 
Sweet negligence 1 by artful study wrought, 
A graceful error, and a lovely fault. 
The judgment of the glass is here unknown ; 
Here mirrors are supply'd by every stone. 
Where'er the goddess turns, her image falls. 
And a new Venus dances on the walls. 
Now while she did her spotless form survey, 
Fleas'd with Liove's empire, and almighty sway : 
She spy'd her son, and fir'd with eager joy 
Sprung forwards, and embraced the fav'rile boy \ 
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Delenda est Carthago,'^ 
Demolish Carthage.^ 



It is usually thought, with great justice, a very im- 
pertinent thing in a private maq to intermeddle in 
matters which regard the state* But the memorial 

* StBBLE'g. 

' By Mr. L. Eusden of Citmbridge. Sec No« 164. Po«m. 
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Mrliich is mentioned in the following letter is so daring, 
and sa apparently designed for the most traitorous 
purpose imaginable^ that I do hot care what misin- 
terpretation I suffer, when I expose it to the resent* 
ment of all men who value their country, or have 
any regard to the honour, safety, or glory of their 
queen. It is certain there is not much danger in 
delaying the demolition of Dunkirk during the life 
of his present most Christian majesty, who is re- 
nowned for the most inviolable regard to treaties ; but 
that pious prince is aged, and in case of his decease, 
now the power of France and Spain is in the same 
family, it is possible an ambitious successor, or his 
ministry in a king's minority, might dispute his being 
bound by the act of his predecessor in so weighty a 
particular. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* You employ your important moments, 
methinks, a little too frivolously, when you consider 
so often little circumstances of dress and behaviour, 
and never make mention of matters wherein you and 
all your fellow-subjects in general are concerned. I 
give you now an opportunity, not only of manifesting 
your loyalty to your queen, but your affection to 
your country, if you treat an insolence done to them 
both with the disdain it deserves. The inclosed 
printed paper in French and English has been handed 
about the town, and given gratis to passengers in the 
streets at noon-day. You see the title of it is, " A 
most humble address, or memorial, presented to her 
majesty the queen of Great Britain, by thd deputy 
of the magistrates of Dunkirk." The nauseous me* 
morialist, with the most fulsome flattery, tells the 
queen of her thunder, and of wisdom and clemency 
adored by all the earth j at the same time that he 
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attemps to undermine her power^ and escape hejr 
wisdom, by beseeching her to do an act which will 
give a well-grounded jealousy to her people. What 
the sycophant desires is, that the mole and dykes of 
Dunkirk may be spared} and it seems, the sieur 
" Tugghe*", for so the petitioner is called^ was thunder- 
struck by the denunciation, which he says " the lord 
viscount Bolingbroke made to him,*' that her ma- 
jesty did not think to make any alteration in the 
dreadful sentence she had pronounced against the 
town. Mr. Ironside, I think you would do an act 
worthy your general humanity, if you would put the 
sieur Tugghe right in this matter j and let him know, 
that her majesty has pronounced no sentence against 
the town, but his most Christian majesty has agreed 
that the town and harbour shall be demolished. 

* That the British nation expect the immediate de- 
molition of it. 

. • That the very common people know, that within 
three months after the signing of the peace, the 
works toward the sea were to be demolished j and, 
within " three months after it, the works towards the 
landV' 

* That the said peace was signed the last of March, 
O. S. 

* That the parliament has been told from the queen, 
that the equivalent for it is in the hands of the French 
king. 

* That the sieur Tugghe has the impudence to ask 
the queen to remit the most material part of the ar- 
ticles of peace between her majesty and his master. 

* That the British nation received more damage in 
their trade from the port of Dunkirk, than from al- 

k See Steele's Apology for himsdf and his wiitnigSj 4to. 1714, p. 73. et 
paum. 
1 See No. 131. last letter, signed English Tory. 
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most all the ports of France, either in the Ocean» or 
the Mediterranean, 

* That fleets ^f above thirty sail have come toge* 
ther out of Dunkirk, during the late war, and taken 
ships of war as well as merchantmen. 

* That the Pretender sailed from thence to Scotr 
land ; and that it is the only port the French have 
until you come to Brest, for the whole length of gt. 
George's channel, where any considerable naval ar- 
mament can be made. 

* TTiat destroying the fortifications of Dunkirk is an 
inconsiderable advantage to England, in comparison 
to the advantage of destroying the mole, dykes, and 
harbour j it being the naval force from thence which 
only can hurt the the British nation. 

* That the British nation expect the immediate de- 
molition of Dunkirk. 

* That the Dutch, who sufiered equally with us 
from those of Dunkirk, were probably induced to 
siga the treaty with France from this consideration, 
that the town and harbour of Dunkirk should be de- 
stroyed. 

* That the situation of Dunkirk is such, as that it 
may always keep runners to observe all ships sailing 
on the Thames and Medway. 

* That all the suggestions, which the sieur Tugghe 
brings, concerning the Dutch, are false and scanda- 
lous. 

* That whether it may be advantageous to the trade 
of Holland or not, that Dunkirk should be demolish- 
ed J it is necessary for the safety, honour, and liberty 
of England, that it should be so. 

* That when Dunkirk is demolished, the power of 
France, on that side, should it ever be turned against 
us, will be removed several hundred miles iurther off 
Great Britain than it is at present. 
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. * That after the demolition, there can be no consi- 
derable preparation made at sea by the French in all 
the channel, but at Brest; and that Great Britain 
being an island, which cannot be attacked but by a 
naval power, we may esteem France effectually re- 
moved, by the demolition, from Great Britain, as far 
as the distance from Dunkirk to Brest. 

« Pray, Mr. Ironside, repeat this last particular, 
and put it in a different letter. That the demolition 
of Dunkirk, will remove France many hundred miles 
ftirther off from us j and then repeat again, that the 
British nation expects the demolition of Dunkirk. 

* I demand of you, as you love and honour your 
queen and country, that you insert this letter, or 
speak to this purpose, your own way ; for in this all 
parties must agree, that however bound in friendship 
one nation is with another, it is but prudent that in 
case of a rupture, they should be, if possible, upon 
equal terms. 

* Be honest, old Nestor, and say all this j for whi^t- 
ever half-witted hot whigs may think, we all value 
our estates and liberties, and every true man of each 
party must think himself concerned that Dunkirk 
should be demolished. 

* It lies upon all who have the honour to be in the 
ministry to hasten this matter, and not let the credu- 
lity of an honest brave people be thus infamously 
abused in our open streets. 

* I cannot go on for indignation ; but pray God 
that our mercy to France may not expose us to the 
mercy of France. 

• Your humble servant, 

Saturday. * ENGLISH TORT*.' 

» See Nq^ 160. p8Mgrt{)li6nt; aadKo. l€i. last letter, signed ft.Steek^ 
who wrote, ' The Importance of Duakkk considered ;' in defience of this 
pi^er of the Guardian, addressed in a Letter to the Bailiff of Stockhridge, 
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No. ig&. SATURDAY, August 8, 17 13. 

— Animasque in vuinere ponunt. ViaG. Georg. iv. 238. 

And part with life, only to wound their foe. 



Angee is so uneasy a guest in the heart, that he may 
be said to be born unhappy who is of a rough and 
choleric disposition. The moraUsts have defined it 
to be * a desire of revenge for some injury oflfered/ 
Men of hot and heady tempers are eagerly desirous 
of vengeance, the very moment they apprehend them^ 
selves injured: whereas the cool and sedate watch 
proper opportunities to return grief for grief to their 
enemy. By this means it often happens that the 
choleric inflict disproportioned punishments, upon 
slighl^ and sometimes^ imaginary ofiences: but the 
temperately revengeful have leisure to weigh the 
m^ts of the cause, and thereby either to smother 
their secret resentments, or to seek proper and ad- 
equate reparations for the damages they have sustain-* 
ed. Weak minds are apt to speak well of the man of 
fury ; because, when the storm is over, he is full of 
sorrow and repentance ; but the truth is, he is apt to 
commit such ravages during his madness, that when he 
comes to himself, he becomes tame then, for the same 
reascm that he ran wild before, * only to give himself 

for which place Steele was member of parliament at the time of his expul- 
sion from the house of commons. See * The Political Writings of Sir R. 
Steele/ l2mo. 17I5, p. IS et geq. — It is certainly to this paper, No. ISS. 
and the following political pi^rs here ascribed to Steele, sometimes wit3i 
dubiety, that Dr. Johnson alludes, when he says, — * Some unlucky spark 
from a tory paper set Steele's politics on fire, and wit at once blazed into 
hc^atk. He was soon too hot for neutral topics, and quitted the Guardiaii 
to write the Englishman.' Dr. Johnson's * Lives of English Poets,' vol. ii. 
p. 516, &c. edit, 8V0. 1781. See Steele's ' Political Writings,' ut tvprd. 
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ease ;* and is a friend only to himself in both ex- 
tremities. Men of this unhappy make, more fre- 
quently than any others, expect that their friends 
should bear with their infirmities. Their friends 
should in return desire them to correct their infirmi- 
ties. The common excuses, that they cannot help it, 
that it was soon over, that they harbour no malice in 
their hearts, are arguments for pardoning a bull or a 
mastifiT; but shall never reconcile me to an intellec- 
tual savage. Why, indeed, should any one imagine, 
that persons independent upon him should venture 
into his society, who hath not yet so far subdued his 
boiling blood, but that he is ready to do something 
the next minute which he can never repair, and hath 
nothing to plead in his own behalf but that he is 
apt to do mischief as fast as he can ? Such a man 
may be feared, he may be pitied ; he can never be 
loved. 

I would not hereby be so understood as if I meant 
to recommend slow and deliberate malice j I would 
only observe, that men of moderation are of a more 
amiable character than the rash and inconsiderate ; 
but if they do not husband the talent that Heaven 
hath bestowed upon them, they are as much more 
odious than the choleric, as the devil is more horrible 
than a brute. It is hard to say which of the two 
when injured is more troublesome to himself, or more 
hurtful to his enemy j the one is boisterous and gen- . 
tie by fits, dividing his life between guilt and repent- 
ance, now all tempest, again all sun-shine. The other 
hath a smoother but more lasting anguish, lying un- 
der a perpetual gloom ; the latter is a cowardly man, 
the former a generous beast. If he may be held un- 
fortunate who cannot be sure but that he may do 
something the next minute which he shall lament 
during his life ; what shaH we think of him who hath 
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a soixl SO infected that he can never be happy until 
he hath made another miserable ? What wars may 
we imagine perpetually raging in his breast ? What 
dark stratagems, unworthy designs, inhuman wishes, 
dreadful resolutions ! A snake curled in many intri- 
cate mazes, ready to sting a traveller, and to hiss him 
in the pangs of death, is no unfit emblem of such an 
artful, unsearchable projector. Were I to choose an 
enemy, whether should I wish for one that would 
stab me suddenly ; or one that would give me an 
Italian poison, subtle and lingering, yet as certainly 
fatal as the stroke of a stiletto ? Let the reader de- 
termine the doubt in his own mind. 

There is yet a third sort of revenge, if it may be 
called a third, which is compounded of the other two: 
I mean the mistaken honour which hath too often a 
place in generous breasts. Men of good education, 
though naturally choleric, restrain their wrath so far 
as to seek convenient times for vengeance. The 
single combat* seems so generous a way of ending 
controversies, that until we have strict laws, the num- 
ber of widows and orphans, and I wish I could not 
say of wretched spirits, will be increased. Of all the 
medals which have been struck in honour of a neigh- 
bouring monarch, there is not one which can give 
him so true renown as that upon the success of his 
edicts for abolishing the impious practice of duelling. 
What inclined me at present to write upon this 
subject, was the sight of the following letters, which 
I can assure the reader to be genuine. They con- 
cern two noble names among us ; but the crime of 
which the gentlemen are guilty bears too prevalently 
the name of honour, to need an apology to their re- 
lations for reviving the mention of their duel. But 
the dignity of wrath, and the cool and deliberate pre- 

VOL. II. p 
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paratioQ, by passing different climes, and waiting con- 
venient seasons, for murdering each other, when we 
consider them as moved by a sense of honour, niust 
rtiae in the reader as much compassion as horror. 

A Monsieur Monsieur Sackville. 

* I THAT am in France hear how much you attri- 
bute to yourself in this time, that I have given the 
world leave to ring" your praises ******* ♦ 
* *######## ### ##** #**## 

If you call to memory, whereas I gave you my hand 
last, I told you I reserved the heart for a truer re- 
conciliation. Now be that noble gentleman my love 
once spoke you, and come and do him right that 
could recite ^he trials you owe your birth and coun- 
try, were I not confident your honour gives you the 
same courage to do me right, that it did to do me 
wrong. Be master of your own weapons and time j 
the place wheresoever I will wait on you. By doing 
this you shall shorten revenge, and clear the idle opi- 
nion the world hath of both our worths. 

* Ed. Bruce.* 

A Mons. Monsieur le Baron de Kinloss. 

* As it shall be always far from me to seek a quar- 
rel, so will I always be ready to meet with any that 
desire to make trial of my valour by so fair a course 
as you require. A witness whereof yourself shall be, 
who within a month shall receive a strict account of 
time, place, and weapon, where you shall find me 
ready disposed to give you honourable satisfaction by 
him that shall conduct you thither. In the mean time 
be as secret of the appointment as it seems you are 
desirous of it. 

* Ed. Sackville.* 

» Ring with. 
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A Mom. Monsieur le Baron de Kikloss. 

• I AM ready at Tergoao, a town in Zealand, to give 
I you that satisfaction your sword can render you, ac* 
I companied with a worthy gentleman for my second, in 

degree a knight ; and for your coming I will not limit 
you a peremptory day, but deeire you to make a de- 
finite and speedy repair for your own honour, and 
fear of prevention, until which time you shall find me 
there. 

Tcrgoso*, Aug. lo, 1613, * Ed. SaCKVILLB.' 

A Mons. Monsieur Sackville. 

* I HiiVB received your letter by your man, and ac- 
knowledge you have dealt nobty with me, and now I 
cwM with all possible baste to meet you. 

' Ei>- Brucbp/ 

*#* This paper, no authority being found for any other asfli^nment, i» 
hoivaieriied to Steele. See ftial notes on Nob. 10. and U. 

Hf ^I%u day h published, The Briidsh MetchaQt, or Coomieroe 9m- 
■anraA. K<x ]. to be published ei?eiy TneidfQr and Fridajp, In aiyiwr U> 
The Siercator, or Conunerce Retrieved. 
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— Vaewum dae menU popiUunu Mvb4S Anolxcakje. 

An aaiptyk thouglidess trihs. 



Aft tbe gsreatest pa?t of mankiad are moiQ affected 

* Mr. Deake Bartelett'b, of Merton College. 
^ l^oHOWy fiuDOtis fbr the painted window in die cathedraL h* 
» acaGhiardbm, No. i». the sfiqael.-^! think I ha¥0 rMd th«l loi4 
Churendon knew the cause or occasion of this duel; but has not revealed 
ib Hwa»siq>peMdtobeidbooe«lai^. One would think that a ahM«e 
of cowarcBce was the only thing to be cleared up liyfiglMiMgi h. 

P « 
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by things which strike the senses, than by excellen- 
ces that are to be discerned by reason and thought, 
they form very erroneous judgments when they com- 
pare the one with the other. An eminent instance o€ 
this is, that vulgar notion that men addicted to contem- 
plation are less useful members of society than those 
of a diflferent course of life. The business therefore 
of my present paper shall be to compare the distinct ' 
merits of the speculative and the active parts of 
mankind. 

The advantages arising from the labours of generals 
and politicians are confined to narrow tracts of the 
earth ; and while they promote the interest of their 
own country, they lessen or obstruct that of other 
nations : whereas the light and knowledge that spring 
from speculation are not limited to any single spot, 
bu£ equally diffused to the benefit of the whole globe. 
Besides, for the most part, the renown only of men 
of action is transmitted to distant posterity, their great, 
exploits either dying with themselves, or soon afler 
them ; whereas speculative men continue to deserve 
well of the world thousands of years afler they have 
left it. Their merits are propagate^ with their fame, 
which is due to them, but a free gift to those whose 
beneficence has not outlived their persons. 

What benefit do we receivefrom the renowned deeds 
of Caesar or Alexander, that we should make them 
the constant themes of our praise ? while the name 
of Pythagoras'^ is more sparingly celebrated, though 
it be to him that we are indebted for our trade and 
riches. This may seem strange to a vulgar reader^ 
but the following reflection will make it plain. That 
philosopher invented the forty-seventh proposition of 
the firdt book of Euclid, which is the foundation of 

S SseTat. Nm; 81. 108. and 214. Spect. Nos. 447. and Stk6. Guard., 
No. 165. «iid notes. 
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trigonometry, and consequently of navigation, upon 
which the commerce of Great Britain depends. 

rrhe mathematics are so useful and ornamental to 
human life, that the itigenious sir William Temple 
acknowledges, in some part of his writings, all those 
advantages which distinguish poUte nations from bar- 
barians to he derived from them. But as these sci-i 
eiices cultivate the exterior parts of life, there are 
others of a more excellent nature, that endue the 
heart with rudiments of virtue, and, by opening our 
prospects, and awakening our hopes, produce gene- 
rous emotions and sublime sentiments in the soul. 

The divine sages of antiquity, who by transmitting 
down to us their speculations upon good and evil, 
upon Providence, and the dignity and duration of 
thinking beings, have imprinted an idea of moral ex« 
cellence on the minds of men, are most eminent be- 
jiefactors to human nature ; and, however overlookeH 
in the loud and thoughtless applauses that are every 
day bestowed on the slaughterers arid disturbers of 
mankind, yet they will never want the esteem and 
approbation of the wise and virtuous. » 

This apology in behalf of the speculative part of 
mankind, who make useful truth the end of their 
being, and its acquisition the business as well as en* 
tertaiiiment of their lives, seems not improper, in 
order to rectify the mistake of those who measure 
merit by noise and outward appearance, and are too 
apt to depreciate and ridicule men of thought and 
retirement. The raillery and reproaches which are 
thrown on that species by those who abound in ani- 
mal life, would incline one to think the world not 
sufficiently convinced that whatsoever is good or ex- 
cellent proceeds from reason. and reflection. 
; jBven those who only rc^rd truth as such, without 
i^oiomunicatipg their thoughts, or applying thei^ ta 
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pnctice, will seem wwtfay members of Ae cmnmoii'- 
wealth, if we compare the innocence and tnmquillitrf 
with which they peas their Uvea, with the fraud and 
impertinence of other men. But the number of tbooe 
who by abstracted thoughts become useless, is incoti* 
nderable in respect of them who are hurtful to mact^ 
kind by an active and restless disposition. 

As in the distribution of other things, s^ in tins 
the wisdom of Providence appears^ that men addicted 
to intellectual pursuits bear a small proportion to those 
who rejoice in exerting the force and activity c€ their 
corporeal organs ; for operations of the latter sort ar# 
limited to a narrow extent of time and place, whereas 
those of the mind are permanent and univa^. ViM^ 
and Euclid enjoy a sort of immortality upon earf^ 
and at this day read lectures to the worbL 

^ But if to inform the understandii^, and regulate 
the will, is the most lasting and diffusive benefit, 
there wiU not be found so useful and excdSent an in*- 
Stitution as that of the Christian priesthood, wluch is 
now become the scorn of fools. Tlmt a numerous 
order of men should be consecrated to the study €£ 
the most sublime and beneficial truths, with a design 
to propagate them by their discourses and writings^ 
to inform their fellow-creatures of the being and at- 
tributes of the Deity, to possess their minds wifth a 
sense of a future state, and not only to explain the 
nature of every virtue and moral du^, but likewise 
to p^suade mankind to the practice of them by the 
most powerful and engaging motives, is a thing so 
GKcellent and necessary to the well-being df the world, 
that nobody but a modan firee>>thinker coidd have the 
forehead or folly to turn it into ridicule. 

* The light in which these points should be exposed 
to the view of one who is prejudiced against die names 
leligion^ dooif ch, priest, and the like, is to consider 
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the thrgy as so many philosophers, the churches as 
schools^ and their sermons as lectures, for the infoiv 
mation and improvemmit of the audience. Haw 
^rould the heart of Socrates or TuUy have rejoiced, 
bad they iived in a nation, where the law had mad^ 
provision for philosophers to read lectures of morality 
and theology every seventh day, in several thousands 
of schools erected at the public charge throughout 
the whole country ; at which lectures all ranks and 
sexes, without distinction, were obliged to be present 
for their general improvement ! And what wicked 
wretches would they think those men who should en- 
deavour to defeat the purpose of so divine an instit- 
tution'?' 

It is indeed usual with that low tribe of writerB, to 
pretend their design is only to reform the church, and 
expose the vices, and not the order of the clei^gy. 
The author of a pamphlet* printed the other day, 
wlich without my mentioning the title, will on this 
occasion occur to the thoughts of those who have read 
it, hopes to insinuate by that artifice what he is afraid 
or ashamed <^nly to maintain* But there are two 
poifits which clearljr show what it is he aims at. This 
first is, that be constantly uses the word priest in sioch 

^ These two paragraphs of this excdlent paper, marked here witH in* 
vsnal MnuBa^are quoted bj Steele, in his < Apology/ &c. with the&^Ioir^ 
iog margiiud note : * This most reasonable and amiable light in which the 
dergy are here placed, comes from that modest and good man the Rer. 
Mr. Barteiett.' (Steele's 'PoHtieal Writings,' 1 duo. 1715. p*£^. Mr.DaiiiA 
Aotdabt woB of lif erton coUeg^ where he took hia degree of M.A. hify S, 
16B3. Steele was of the same college, and there probably hk acquaintance 
with Mr. DeaneBartelett commenced ; who was periiaps the anthorof $oitt6 
^ ^papM m the Guardiaa on free^thiakeira, attribated in ftii edMm 
tr bidwp Berkftleyy btit not claimed for him by his son, or ass^gnod to Jusi 
here, on that gentleman's authority. See Nos. 88, and 89. which might 
have been written perhaps by Mr.Deane Bftrtelett. 

« Hfhr alhides to Gollnis's DiftcowBeof Fr0»4hiidiiag$ ^Mknc^ftdM 
|«Bt oifwer inSwtfl'a ^itxatMe banter of it under the title of aoibitnct; 
See the Supplement to his Works, ed. 8vo. 1776. vol. xxiv. p. 249. 
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a manner, as that his reader cannot but observe- he 
means to throw an odium on the clergy of the church 
of England, from their being called by a name which 
they enjoy in common with heathens and impostors. 
The other is, his raking together and exaggerating* 
with great spleen and industry, all those actions of 
churchmen, which, either by their own illness, or the 
bad light in which he places them, tend to give men 
an ill impression of the dispensers of the gospel ; all 
which he pathetically addresses to the consideration 
of his wise and honest countrymen of the laity. The 
sophistry and ill-breeding of these proceedings are 
so obvious to men who have any pretence to that 
character, that I need say no more either of them 
or their author. 

The inhabitants of the earth may properly be ranged 
under the two general heads of gentlemen and me- 
chanics. This distinction arises from the different 
occupations wherein they exert themselves. The for- 
mer of these species is universally acknowledged to 
be more honourable than the other, who are looked 
upon as a base and inferior order of men. But if the 
world is in the right in this natural judgment, it is 
not generally so in the distribution of particular per- 
sons under their respective denominations. It is a 
clear settled point, that the gentleman should be pre- 
ferred to the mechanic. But who is the gentleman, 
and who the mechanic, wants to be explained. 

The philosophers distinguish two parts in human 
natjure j the rational and the animal. Now, if we 
attend to the reason of the thing, we shall find it 
difficult to assign a more just and adequate idea of 
these distinct species, than by defining the gentleman 
to be him whose occupation lies in the exertion of 
his rational faculties, and the mechanic him who is 
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employed in the use of his animal parts, dr the or- 
ganic parts of his body. 

The concurring assent of the world, in preferring 
l^entiemen to mechanics, seems founded in that pre^ 
ference which the rational part of our nature is en- 
titled to above the animal ; when we consider it in 
itself, as it is the seat of wisdom and understanding, 
as it is pure and immortal, and as it is that which, of 
all the known works of the creation, bears the 
brightest impress of the Deity. 

It claims the same dignity and pre-eminence, if we 
consider it with respect to its object. Mechanical 
motives or operations are confined to a narrow circle 
of low and little things : whereas Reason inquires 
concerning the nature of intellectual beings ; the 
great Author of our existence ; its end, and the pro- 
per methods of attaining it. Or in case that noble 
faculty submit itself to nearer objects, it is not» like 
the organic powers, confined to a slow and painful 
manner of action ; but shifts the scenes, and applies 
itself to the most distant objects with incredible ease 
and despatch. Neither are the operations of the mind, 
like those of the hands, limited to one individual ob-> 
ject, but at once extended to a whole species. 

And as we have shown the intellectual powers to 
be nobler than those of motion, both in their own 
nature^ and in regard to their object, the same will 
still hold if we consider their office. It is the pro^ 
yince of the former to preside and direct ; of the lat^ 
ter, to execute and obey. Those who apply their 
hands to the materials appear the immediate builders^ 
of an edifice; but the beauty and proportion of it^; 
is owing to the architect, who designed the pla& ii): 
his closet. And in like manner^ whatever there is, 
either in art or nature, of use or regularity, will be^ 
^und to proceed from the superior principle of rea* 
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son and understanding. These reflections how ob- 
vious soever, do nevertheless seem not sufficiently at- 
tended to by those, who being at great pains to ini' 
prove the figure and motions of the body, neglect 
the culture of the mind. 

From the premises it follows, that a man may de- 
scend from an ancient family, wear fine clothes, and 
be master of what is commonly called good breeding, 
and yet not merit the name of gentleman. All those 
whose principal accomplishments consist in the exer- 
tion of the mechanic powers, whether the organ made 
use of be the eye, the muscles of the face, the fing- 
ers, feet, or any other part, are in the eye of reason 
to be esteemed mechanics. 

I do therefore by these presents declare, that all 
men and women, by what title soever distinguished, 
whose occupation it is either to ogle with the eye, 
flirt with the fain, dress, cringe, adjust the muscles 
of the face, or other parts of the body, are degraded 
firom the rank of gentry ; which is from this time for- 
ward appropriated to tiiose who employ the talents of 
the mind in the pursuit of knowledge and practice 
of virtue, and are content to take their places as they 
are distinguished by moral and intellectual accom- 
l^fishments. 

The rest of the human species come under the ap- 
pellation of mechanics, with this di^rence, that the 
professed mechanics, who not pretending to be gen- 
tiemen, contain themselves within their proper sphere, 
ire necessary to the well-being of mankind, and con- 
sequently should be more respected in a w^ rego- 
Ittted commonwealth, than those mechanics who make 
a medt a£ being useless. 

Havjfng hitherto considered the human species Btk 
dlifitinguished into gentlemen and mechanics, I come 
now to treat oi the machines ; a sort of beings that 
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have the outside or appearance of men, without being 
really such. The free-thinkers have often declared 
to the world, that they are not actuated by any in- 
ccH^poreal being or spirit ; but that all the operations 
they exert proceed from the collision of certain cor- 
piracies, endued with proper figures and motions. 
It is now a considerable time that I have been their 
prosdyte in this point. I am even so far convinced 
that they are in the right, that I shall attempt prov- 
ing it to others. 

The mind being itself invisible, there is no other 
way to discern its existence, than by the eflfects which 
it produceth. Where design, order, and symmetry, 
are visible in the effects, we conclude the cause to be 
an Intelligent Being; but where nothing of these can 
be found, we ascribe the eflfect to hazard, necessity, 
or the like. Now I appeal to any one who is con- 
versant in the modem productions of our free-think- 
ers, if they do not look rather Kke effects of chance, 
or at best of mechanism, than of a thinking prin- 
ciple, and consequently whether the authors of those 
rhapsodies are not mere machines. 

The same point is likewise evident from their own 
assertion ; it being, plain that no one could mistake 
thought for motion, who knew what thought was» 
For these reasons I do hereby give it in charge to all 
Christians, that hereafter they speak of free-thinkers^ 
in the neutar gender, using the term * it,' for • him.* 
They are to be considered as automata, made up of 
bones and musdes, nerves, arteries, and animal iq>i- 
ritsj not so innocent indeed, but as destitute of 
bought and reason, as those little machines which 
tile excellent author^ from whom I take the motto of 
this paper, has so elegantly described'. 

« The oMrtft* 11 tftkett from AdcBBon. See Mbsfle An^cadtt. 

« Thttpi^cr, Mtx 190. is maboi to ^. Dcanft Butatett, 1& conu^m^ 
•tion of the preceding xu>te, rni the authority, it 10 conceived, of $tfi^ 
himself, who quotes from the paper as coming from Mr. Bartelett* 
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No, 181. TUESDAY, August 11, 1713 . 

Iter pigrorum quasi tepes spinarum. Ex Latin. Prov. 

The way of the slothful man is an fredge of thorns. . 

Paov. XV. 19. 



There are two sorts of persons within the considera- 
tion of my frontispiece ; the first are the mighty body 
of Lingerers, persons who do not indeed employ their 
time criminally, but are such pretty innocents, who, 
as the poet says, 

—waste away 
in gentle inactivity the day. 

The others being something more vivacious, are 
such as do not only omit to spend their time well, 
but are in the constant pursuit of criminal satisfac- 
tions. Whatever the divine may think, the case of 
the first seems to be the most deplorable^ as the habit 
of sloth is more invincible than that of vice. The 
first is preferred even when the man is fiilly possessed 
of himself, and submitted to with constant delibera- 
tion, and cool thought. The other we aie driven 
into generally through the heat of wine, or youths 
which Mr. Hobbes calls a natural drunkenness ; and 
therefore consequently are more excusable for any 
errors committed during the deprivation or suspension 
of our reason, than in the possession of it. The ir- 
regular starts of vicious appetites.are in time destroyed 
by the gratification of them j but a weU«ordered life 
of sloth receives daily strength from its continuance* 
* I went, says Solomon, by the field of the slothful* 
and the vineyard of the man void of understanding i 
and lo ! it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down.' To raise the image o^ 
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this person, the same author adds, ^ The slothful man 
hideth his hand in his bosom, and it grieveth him to 
brin^ it again to his mouth/ If there were no future 
account expected of spending our time, the imme- 
diate inconvenience that attends a life of idleness 
should of itself be persuasion enough to the men of 
sense to avoid it. I say to the men of sense, because 
there are of these that give . into it, and for these 
chiefly is this paper designed. Arguments drawn 
from future rewards and punishments, are things too 
remote for the consideration of stubborn sanguine 
youth. They are affected by such only as propose 
immediate pleasure or pain ; as the strongest persua- 
sive to the children of Israel was a land flowing with 
milk and honey. I believe I may say there is more 
toil, fatigue, and uneasiness in sloth, than can be 
found in any employment a man wiU put himself upon.. 
When a thoughtful man is once fixed this way, spleen, 
is the necessary consequence. This directs him in- 
stantly to the contemplation of his health or circum- 
stances, which must ever be found extremely bad upon 
these melancholy inquiries. If he have any common 
business upon his hands, numberless objections arise, 
that make the despatch of it impossible ; and he cries 
out with Solomon, ^ There is a lion in the way, a lion 
in the streets ;' that is, there is some difficulty or 
other, which to his imagination is as invincible as a 
lion really would be. The man, on the contrary, that 
apices himself to books, or business, contracts a 
cheerful confidence in all his undertakings, from the 
daily improvement of his knowledge or fortune, and 
instead of giving himself up to 
' ' < Thick-ey'd musing, and cursed melancholy.' 

ShAK8P£ARE. 

has that constiant life in his visage and conversation,. 
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vAkich the idle splenetic man bornyws aometimeafrom 
the auii-shine, exercise, or an agreeable friend. A 
reclme idle sobriety must be attended with more bit- 
ter remorse, than the most active debauchery can at 
any intervals be molested with. The rake, if he is a 
cautious manager, will allow himself very little time 
to examine his own conduct, and will bestow as few 
reflections upon himself, as the lingerer does upon 
any thing else, unless he has the misfortune to repent 
I repeat the misfortune to repent, because I have put 
the great day of account out of die present case, and 
am now inquiring, not whose life is most irreligious, 
but most inconvenient. A gentleman that has for- 
merly been a very eminent lingerer, and something 
splenetic, informs me, that in one winter be drank 
six hampers of Spa-water, several gallons of chaly- 
beate tincture, two hogsheads of bitters, at the rate 
of sixty pound an hogshead, laid one hundred and 
fifty infallible schemers, in every one of which he was 
disappointed, received a thousand affixmts during the 
north-easterly winds, and in short run through more 
misery and expense, than the most meritorious brave 
could boast of. Another tells me, that he fell into 
this way at the university, where the youth are too 
apt to be lulled into a state of such tranquiUity as 
prejudices them against the bustle of that worldly bu« 
siness, for which this part of their education should 
prepare them. As he could with the utmost secrecy 
be Idle in his own chamber, he says he was for some 
years irrecoverably sunk, and immersed in the luxury 
of an easy-chair, though at the same time, in the ge- 
neral opinion, he passed for a hard student. During 
this lethargy he had some intervals of implication to 
books, which rather aggravated than suspended the 
painful thoughts oi a mis^ent life. Thus Ina sufr? 
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posed relief became his puniabmentt and Uhe the 
damned ia Miltoo, upon their conveyance at certain 
revolutions from fire to ice, 

— • He felt by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce/ 

When he had a mind to go out, he was so scrupulous 

as to form some excuse or other, which the Idle are 

ever provided with, and could not satisfy himself 

without this ridiculous appearance of justice. Some* 

times by his own contrivance and insinuation, the 

woman that looked afler his chamber would convince 

him of the necessity of washing his room, or any 

other matter of the like joyous import, to which he 

always submitted, after having decently opposed it» 

and made his exit with much seeming reluctance and 

inward delight. Thus did he pass the upon of hia 

Hfe in the solitude of a monk, and the guilt of a 

libertine. He is since awakened, by application, out 

of slumber ; has no more spleen than a Dutchman^ 

who, as sir W. Temple observes, is not delicate or 

idle enough to sufier from this enemy, but * is alwayi 

well when he is not ill, always pleased when he is not 

angry.' 

There is a gentleman I have seen at a coffee-house, 
near the place of my abode, who having a pretty good 
estate, and a disinclination to books or business, to 
secure himself from some of the above-mentioned 
misfortunes, employs himself with much alacrity in 
the following method. Being vehemently disposed to 
loquacity, he has a person constantly with him, to 
whom he gives an annual pension, for no other merit 
but being very attentive, and never interrupting him 
by question and answer, whatever he may utter that 
may seemingly require it. To secure to himself dis* 
course, his fundamental maxim seems to be, by no 
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means to consider what he is going to say. He de- 
livers, therefore, fevery thought as it first intrudes itself 
upon hira, and then, with all the freedom you could 
wish, will examine it, and rally the impertinence, or 
evince the truth of it. In short, he took the same 
pleasure in confuting himself, as he could have done 
in discomfiting an opponent ; and his discourse w^as 
as that of two persons attacking each other with ex- 
ceeding warmth, incoherence, and good-nature. There 
is another, whom I have seen in the park, employing' 
himself with the same industry, though not with the 
same innocence. He is very dexterous in taking flies, 
and fixing one at each end of a horse hair, which his 
periwig supplies him with. He hangs them over a 
little stick, which suspension inclines them imme- 
diately to war upon each other, there being no pos- 
sibility of retreat. From the frequent attention of 
his eye to these combats, he perceives the several 
turns and advantages of the battle, which are alto- 
gether invisible to a common spectator. I the other 
day found him in the enjoyment of a couple of gi- 
gantic bliie-bottles, which were hung out and embat- 
tled in the aforesaid warlike appointments. That I 
might enter into the secret shocks of this conflict, he 
lent me a magnifjdng glass, which presented me with 
an engagement between two of the most rueful mon- 
sters I have ever read of even in romance. 

If we cannot bring ourselves to appoint and per- 
form such tasks as would be of considerable advan- 
tage to us ; let us resolve upon some other, however 
trifling, to be performed at appointed times. By this 
we may gain a victory over a wandering unsettled 
mind, and by this regulation of the impulse of our 
wills, may in time make them obedient to the dictates^ 
of our reason. 
.When I am disposed to treat of the iri-eligion of 
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an idle life, it shall be under this head, " Pereunt et 
Imputantur :" which is an inscription upon a sun-dial 
in one of the inns of court, and is with great propriety 
placed to public view in such a place, where the in^ 
habitant^ being in an everlasting hurry of business or 
pleasure, the busy may receive an innocent admo- 
nition to keep their appointments, and the idle a 
dreadful one not to keep theirs. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* I AM obliged to you for inserting my letter 
concerning the demolition of Dunkirk "^ in your paper 
of the seventh instant ; but you will find, upon pe- 
rusal, that you have printed the word " three" where 
you should have printed the word " two ;'* which I 
desire you would amend by inserting the whole para- 
graph, and that which immediately follows it, in your 
very next paper. The paragraph runs thus : 

** The very common people know, that within two 
months after the signing of the peace the works to- 
wards the sea were to be demolished, and within 
three months after it the works towards the land. 

" That the said peace was signed the last of March 
O. S." 

* I beg pardon for giving you so much trouble, 
which was only to avoid mistakes, having been very 
much abused by some whiggish senseless fellows, that 
give out I am for the Pretender. 

* Your most humble servant, 
August 10, 1 7 IS. ' English Tory.' 

▼ See No. 128. Let. signed Engl Tory; No. 160. paragr. 1. andNo. 168. 
Let. signed R, Steele. These are the papers referred to, and censured 
perhaps too hastily, in Dr. Johnson's * Lives of English Poets,* Art. Addi- 
•son. vol. ii. 
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No. 13g. WEDNESDAY, August 12, 1713 > 

Quuque tuos ^athnur ynanes.^^ Vibg. JEn, ti, 745. 

AH have their manes. Deyoek. 



* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* The following letter was really written by 
a young gentleman in a languishing illness, which 
both himself, and those who attended him, thought 
it impossible for him to outlive. If you think such 
an image of the state of a man's mind in that cir- 
<;iimstance be worth publishing, it is at your service, 
and take it as follows : 

* DEAR SIR, 

* You formerly observed to me, that nothing 
made a more ridiculous figure in a man's Kfe than 
the disparity we often find in him sick and well. Thus 
one of an unfortunate constitution is perpetually ex- 
hibiting a miserable example of the weakness of his 
mind, or of his body, in their turns. I have had 
frequent opportunities of late to consider myself in 
these different views, and hope I have received some 
advantage by it. If what Mr. Waller says be, true, 
that, 

<< ^Tbe sours dark <!ottage, batter'd and deca/d. 
Lets M D^w light thro' chinks that time has made :'' 

Then isurely, sickness, contributing tio less than old 
age to the shaking down this scaffolding of the body, 
may discover the inclosed structure more . plainly^ 
Sickness is a sort of early old age ; it teaches us a 
diffidence in our earthly state, and inspires us with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thousand vo- 
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lumes of philosophers and divines. In gives so w^n- 
ing a condition to those props of our vanity^ ouy 
9tr«3gth and youth, that we think of fortifying our- 
9mhr^B within, when there is so little dependjence on 
Wir outworks. Youth, at the, very best, is but a bei- 
tirs^er of human life in a gentler and smoother manner 
than age. It is like a stream that nourishes a plant 
upoa its bank, and causes it to flourish aad blossoi^ 
to the sight, but at the same time is undermining it 
9t thue root in secret. My youth has dealt more fairly 
and of>enly with me. It has afforded several pro- 
spects of my danger, and given me an advantage not 
very common to young men, that the attractions of 
the world have not dazzled me very much ; and I 
began where most people end, with a full conviction 
of the emptiness of all sorts of ambition, and the un- 
satisfactory nature of all human pleasures. 

^ Wha^ a smart fit of sickness tells ipe this scurvy 
teoena^nt of my body will &11 in a little time, I am 
ev€n as unconcern^ as waa that honest Hiberniao, 
who, being in bed in the great storm some years ago, 
and told the house would tumble over his head, m^^ 
answier, *^ What care I &x the hou3e ? J am only a 
lodger." I fancy it is the best tiodp tp die, vdieq 
one is in t^ best humour; and 9P excessively w^ak 
as I now am, I may say witjbi conscience, that I uP^ 
not at all uneasy at the thought that many men, whovQ. 
I never had any esteem fer^ aria Ukely to enjoy tim 
world after me. When I reflect what an incon8ideira« 
Ue little atom every single man is, with respect tQ 
the whole creation, metfainks it is a shame to be con* 
eemed at the removal jo£ such a trivial animal as I 
MBi. The Bioming after my exit, the sun will arise 
asbr^ht as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, tbe pjanta 
spsing as green, the world wiU ppoeeed in its <^ 
course, peeple will Iaug]» as h^sartil^, and marry m 

q2 
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fast, as they were used to do. "The memory of 
main/^ as it is elegantly exprest in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, " passeth away as the remembrance of a 
guest that tarrieth but one day." There are reasons 
enough, in the fourth chapter of the same book, to 
make any young man contented with the prospect of 
death. " For honourable age is not that which stand*- 
eth in length of time, or is measured by number of 
years. But wisdom is the grey hair to men, and an 
unspotted life is old age." He was taken away 
speedily, lest that ** wickedness should alter his un- 
derstanding, or deceit beguile his soul." 

* I am, your^/ 

« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. Greedng. 
* OLD DAD, 

* I AM SO happy as to be the husband of a 
woman that never is in the wrong, and yet is at con- 
tinual war with every body, especially with all her 
servants, and myself. As to her maids, she never 
fails of having at least a dozen or fourteen in each 
year, yet never has above one at a time, and the last 
that comes is always the worst that ever she had in 
her life j although they have given very good content 
in better families than mine for several years together. 
Not that she has the pleasure of turning them away, 
but she does so ferret them about, " Forsooth" and 
** Mistress" them up, and so find fault with every 
thing they do, and talks to them so loud and so long, 
that they either give her immediate warning, or march 
off without any wages at all. So that through her 
great zeal and care to make them better servants than 
any in the world, and their obstinacy in being no 
better than they can, our house is a sort of Bedlam, 
And nothing in order j for by that time a maid comes 
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to know where things stand, whip^ she is gone, and 
so i^e have not another in four or five days, and this 
all the year round. As to myself, all the world be- 
lieves me to be one of the best of husbands, and I 
am of the world's mind, until my dear Patient Grizzle 
conies to give her opinion about me, and then you 
would believe I am as bad as her maids. Oh, Mr* 
Ironside, never was a woman used as she iSi. The 
world does not think how unhappy she is ! I am a 
wolf in sheep's clothing. And then her neighbours 
are so ill-naturM, that they refuse to suffer her to say 
what she pleases of their families, without either re- 
turning her compliments, or withdrawing from her 
oratory ; so that the poor woman has scarcely any 
society abroad, nor any comfort at home, and all 
through the sauciness of servants, and the unkind- 
ness of a husband that is so cruel to her, as to desire 
her to be quiet. But she is coming. I am in ha&te> 
* Sir, your humble servant, 

« Nicholas Eaeing/ 

* SJR, 

* I HOPE you will not endure this Dumb 
club, for I am the lucky spouse of one of those gen* 
tlemen : and when my dear comes from this joylesg 
society, I am an impertinent, noisy rattle-snake, my 
maid is a saucy sow, the man is a thick-skull puppy, 
and founders like a horse ; my cook is a tasteless ass ; 
and if a child cry, the maid is a careless bear : if I 
have company, they are a parcel of chattering mag- 
pies } if abroad, I am a gaggling goose j when I re- 
turn, you are a fine gallopper; women, like cats, 
should keep the house. This is a frequent sentence 
with him. Consider some remedy against a temper 
that seldom speaks, and then speaks only unkindness. 
This will be a relief to all those miserable women who 
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are married to the worst of tempers, the sullen^ more 
especially to Your distressed appellant, 

* Goody Dump/ 

* friend nestor, 

« Our brother Tremble having lately given 
thtee wholesome advice concerning tuckers, I send 
thee a word of counsel touching thyself. Verily thou 
hast found great favour with the godly sisters. I have 
read in that mysterious book called iEsop's i^bles» 
how once upon a time an ass arrayed himself in the 
sMn of a lion, thereby designing to appear as one of 
the mighty. But behold the vanity of this world was 
found light, the spirit of untruth became altogether 
tiaked. When the vain-glorious animid opened his 
jiaiw^ to roair, the lewd"" voice of an ^s bniying xims 
heard in the mountains. Friend, frigid, let tibe merai 
of this "sink deep into thy mind ; the more thou pan- 
derest thereon, the fitter thoti wflt become for the 
fellowship of the faithful. We have every day more 
and more hopes of thee j but between thee and me, 
when thou art converted, thou must take to thee a 
^scripture ^am^ One of fliy writing brethren bore a 
tery good name, he was entitled Isaac, but now 
«a:eepeth. Jacdb suiteth thy boobsieller wdU. Verily 
Nestor soundeth Babylonisdb in tiie eans of thy wdl- 
Wifihet atnd constamt reader, « IUjth Proi.' 

Hie dnrd-ddy of the wedc, 
pfophmelgr oaUed Tuesday. > 

« 

* SIR, 

« Notwithstanding your grave advice to 
the fair sex not to lay the beauties of their necks so 
open, I find they mind you so little, that we young 
men are in as much danger as ever. Yesterday, 

^ Xottd vdce. 
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about aeven in the evening, I took a tumt with a 
gentleman just come to town, in a public waU^:. Wd 
had not walked above two rounds, when the spark 
on a sudden pretended weariness, and as I importuoied 
him to stay longer, he turned shorty and pointuig to 
a celebrated beauty : « What," said he^ " do you 
think I am made of, that I should bear the sight q£ 
such snowy breasts! Oh, she is intolerably hand^ 
some !** Upon this we parted, and I resolved to take 
a little more air in the garden, yet avoid the daqgec 
by casting my eyes downwards : but to xfxy unspeafc* 
able surprise, I discovered, in the same fair creature^ 
the finest aucle and prettiest foot that ever fancy 
imagined. If the petticoats, as well as the stayis, thus 
diminish, what shall we do, dear Nestor ? If it i$ 
neither safe to look at the head nor the feet of the 
charmer, whither shall we direct our eyes ? I need 
not trouble you with any further description of heft 
but I beg you would consider that your wards, aie. 
frail and mortal. Your moat obedient servant, 

< Epimct wua.* 
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Ok, fkt9l love of tme\ Oh glo^ous heat \ 

Only 4estru$tiye to the brave mi great. Adpisom's Qi^pajfUr 



Thb letters which I published in the Guvdiw 9( 
Saturday last% are written with 9uch spirit aqd gv^ih 
ness of mind, that they had excited a great curiosity 
in my lady Lizard's family to know what occasioned 
a quarrel betwixt the two brave men who wrote them j 
and what was the event of their combat. I found 
the family the other day listening in a eif flf to Mr. 
William die Templar» who was iolianbuig the ladies 

s See GttardkB, No. 19»; t|^e four letten. 
3 
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of the ceremonies used in the single combat, when 
the kings of England permitted such trials to be per- 
formed in their presence. He took occasion from 
the chance of such judicial proceedings, to relate a 
custom used, in a certain part of India, to determine 
law-suits, which he produced as a parallel to the 
single combat. The custom is, " That the plaintiff 
and defendant are thrown into a river, where each 
endeavours to keep under water as long as he is able ; 
and he who comes up first loses the cause/' The 
author adds, " that if they had no other way q£ de- 
ciding controversies in Europe, the lawyers might 
e'en throw themselves in after them." 

The mirth occasioned by this Indian law, did not 
hinder the ladies from reflecting still more upon the 
above-named letters. I found they had agreed, that 
it must be a mistress, which caused the duel ; and 
Mrs. Cornelia had already settled in her min4 the 
fashion of their arms, their colours and devices. My 
lady only asked with a sigh, if either of the com- 
batants had a wife and children. 

In order to give them what satisfaction I could, I 
looked over my papers ; and though I could not find 
the occasion of the difference, I shall present the 
world with an authentic account of the fight, written 
by the survivor to a courtier. The gallant behaviour 
of the combatants may serve to raise in our minds a 
yet higher detestation of that false honour, which 
robs our country of men so fitted to support and 
adorn it* 

Sir Edward SachnlU?s relation of the ^ht betwixt him atid 
the lord Bruce. 

^ WORTHY SIR, 

^ As I am not ignorant, so ought I to be 
sensible of the false aspersions some authorless tongues 
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have laid upon me, in the report of the unfortunate 
passage lately happened between the lord Bruce and 
myself, which as they are spread here, so I may justly 
fear they reign also where you are. Tliere are but 
two v^SLys to resolve doubts of this natm-e j by ©ath, 
or by sword. The first is. due to magistrates, and 
communicable to friends ; the other to such as ma- 
liciously slander and impudently defend their asser- 
tion. Your love, not my merit, assure me you hold 
me your friend, which esteem I am much desirous to 
retain. Do me therefore the right to understand the 
truth of that ; and in my behalf inform others, who 
either are, or may be infected with sinister rumours, 
much prejudicial to that fair opinion I desire to hold 
amongst all worthy persons. And, on the faith of a 
gentleman, the relation I shall give is neither more 
nor less than the bare truth. The inclosed contains 
the first citation, sent me from Paris by a Scotish 
gentleman who delivered it to me in Derbyshire at 
my father-in-law's house. After it, follows my then 
answer, returned him by the same bearer. The next 
is my accomplishment of my first promise, being a 
particular assignation of place and weapons, which 
I sent by a servant of mine, by post from Rotterdam, 
as soon as I landed there. The receipt of which, 
joined with an acknowledgment of my too fair car- 
riage to the deceased lord, is testified by the last^ 
which periods the business until we met at Ter-Goes 
in Zealand, it being the place allotted for rendezvous ; 
where he, accompanied with one Mr. Crawford, an 
English gentleman, for his second, a surgeon, and a 
man, arrived with all^the speed he could. And there 
having rendered himself, I addressed my second, sir 
John Heidon, to let him understand, that now all 
following should be done by consent, as concerning 
the t^rms whereon we should fight, as also the place. 
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To our seconds we gave power for their appointments, 
who agreed we should go to Antwerp, from thencte 
to Bergen-op-Zoom, where in the mid-way but a vil* 
lage divides the States' territories from the archduke's. 
And there was the destined stage, to the end that 
having ended, he that could, might presently exempt 
himself from the justice of the country, by retiring 
into the dominion not offended. It was further con- 
cluded, that in case any should fall or slip, that then 
the combat should cease, and he whose ill fortune 
had so subjected him, was to acknowledge his life to 
have been in the other's hands. But in case one 
party's sword should break, because that could only 
chance by hazard, it was agreed that the other should 
take no advantage, but either then be made friends, 
or else upon even terms go to it again. Thus these 
conclusions being each of them related to his party, 
was by us both approved, and assented to. Accord- 
ingly we embarked for Antwerp. And by reason, 
my lord, as I conceive, because he could not hand- 
somely without danger of discovery, had not paired 
the sword I sent him to Paris ; bringing one of the 
same length, but twice as broad ; my second excepted 
against it, and advised me to match my own, and send 
him the choice, which I obeyed j it being you know, 
the challenger's privilege to elect his weapon. At 
the delivery of the swords, which was performed by 
sir John Heidon, it pleased the lord Bruce to choose 
my own, and then past expectation, he told him that 
he found himself so far behindhand, as a little of my 
blood would not serve his turn; and therefore he 
was now resolved to have me alone, because he knew, 
for I will use his own words, " that so worthy a gen- 
tleman, and my friend, could not endure to stand by 
and see him do that which he must, to satisfy himself 
and his honour." Hereunto sir John Heidon re- 
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plied, that such intentions were bloody and butchery, 
far unfitting so noble a personage, who should desire 
to bleed for reputation, not for life ; withal adding, 
he thought himself injured, being come thus far, now 
to )ye prohibited from executing those honourable 
offices he came for. The lord for answer, only reite- 
rated his former resolutions; whereupon, sir John 
leaving him the sword he had elected, delivered me 
the otiher, vdth his determinations, the which, not 
for matter but manner, so moved me, as though to 
my remembrance, I had not of a long while eaten 
more4iberally than at dinner, and therefore unfit for 
such an action, seeing the surgeons hold a wound 
upon a full stomach much more dangerous than other- 
wise. I requested my second to certify him, I would 
presently decide the difierence, and therefore he 
should presently meet me on horseback, only waited 
on by our surgeons, they being unarmed. Together 
we rode but one before the other some twelve score, 
about some^ two £nglish miks : and then, passion 
having so weak an enemy to assail, as my direction', 
easily became victor, and using his power, made me 
obedient to his commands. I being verily mad with 
anger the lord Bruce should thirst after my life with 
a kind of assuredness, seeing I bad come so far and 
needlessly, to give him leave to regain his lost repu- 
tation ; I bade him alight, which with all willingnesft^ 
he quickly granted, and there in a meadow ancle deep 
m water at the least, bidding farewel to our doublets, 
in our shirts began to charge each other j having^ 
afore commanded eur surgeons to withdraw them-^ 
selves a pretty distance from us, conjuring them, 
besides, as they respected our favours, or their own 
safeties, not to stir, but suffer us to execute our plea- 
sures : we being fully resolved, God forgive us ! t6 

y Guard, in folio. > Discretion. 
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dispatch each 6ther by what means we Could* I made 
a thrust at my enemy, but was short ; and in dravdng 
back my arm I received a great wound thereon, 
which I interpreted as a reward for my short shooting; 
but in revenge, I pressed in to him, though 1 then 
missed him also, and then received a wound in tny 
right pap, which passed level through my body, and 
s^moBt to mf back. And there we wrestled for the 
two greatest and dearest prizes we could ever expect 
trial for, honour and life. In which struggling my 
hand, having but an ordinary glove on it, lost one of 
her servants, though the meanest ; which hung by a 
skin, and to sight yet remaineth as before, and I am 
put in hope one day to recover the use of it again* 
But at last, breathless, yet keeping our holds, there 
passed on both sides propositions of quitting each 
other's sword. But when amity was dead, confidence 
could not live j and who should quit first was the 
question j which, on neither part either would perform^ 
and restriving again afresh, with a kick and a wrench 
t<^ether, I freed my long captivated weapon. Which 
incontinently levying' at his throat, being master still 
of his, I demanded, if he would ask his life, or yield 
his sword; both which, though in that imminent 
danger, he bravely denied to do. Myself being 
wounded, and feeling loss of blood, having three 
conduits running on me, which began to make me 
faint } and he, courageously persisting not to accord 
to either of my propositions, through remembrance 
of his former bloody desire, and feeling of my pre- 
jsent estate, I struck'at his heart, but with his avoiding 
missed my aim, yet passed through the body, and 
drawing out my sword re-passed it again, through 
another place j when he cried " Oh, I am slain !" 
.seconding his speech with all the force he had to cast 

» Levelling,^ 
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me. But being too weak, after I had defended his 
assault, I easily became master of him, lajdng him 
on his back j when being upon him, I re-demanded 
if he would request his life, but it seemed he prized 
it not at so dear a rate to be beholden for it j bravely 
replying " he scorned It." Which answer of his 
was so noble and worthy, as I protest I could not 
find in my heart to offer him any more violence, only 
keeping him down, until at length his surgeon afar 
off, cried out, ** he would immediately die if his 
wounds were not stopped." Whereupon I asked if 
he desired his surgeon should come, which he accepted 
of; and so being drawn away, I never offered to 
take his sword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead 
man, for so I held him to be. This thus ended, I 
retired to my surgeon, in whose arms after I had re- 
mained awhile for want of blood, I lost my sight, 
and withal, as I then thought, my life also. But 
strong water and his diligence quickly recovered me, 
when I escaped a great danger. For my lord's sur- 
geon, when nobody dreamt of it, came full at me 
with his lord's sword ; and had not mine with my 
sword interposed himself, I had been slain by those 
base hands : although my lord Bruce, weltering in 
his blood, and past all expectation of life, conformable 
to all his former carriage, which was undoubtedly 
noble, cried out " Rascal ! hold thy hand." So may 
I prosper as I have dealt sincerely with you in this 
relation j which I pray you, with the inclosed letter, 
deliver to my lord chamberlain. And so, &c. 

Louvain, the 8th < Your's, 

of Sept, 1613. , Edward Sackviixe*/ 

b The directions g^ven at the close of this paper. No. 139. in the Guard, 
in fol. to correct two errata in No. 125, suggest an opinion that the author 
of No. 125« most probably Mr. T. Tickell, was likewise the author of this 
paper, and perhaps of No. 129^ which contains the letters of sir Edward 
Sackrille and lord Bruce. 
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No, 134. FRIDAY, August 14, 1718.* 

Matronm prceterfadem nil cemere postitf 

Caterer m Catia est, demiisd veste iegetOu, HoR. 1 Sat. ii. 94. 

In virtuous dames, you see the O^e alone : 
None show the rest, hut women of the town. 



My lion having given over roaring for some time^ I 
find that several stories have been spread abroad in 
the country to his disadvantage. One of my corres- 
pondents tells me, it is confidently reported of him 
in their parts, that he is silenced by authority j ano- 
ther informs me, that he hears he was sent for by » 
messenger, who had orders to bring him away with 
all his papers, and that upon examination he was 
found to contain several dangerous things in his maw. 
I must not omit another report which has been raised 
by such as are enemies to me and my lion, najmelyi 
that he is starved for want of food, and that be ha» 
not had a good meal's meat for this fortnight I do 
hereby declare these reports to be altogether grounds 
less ; and since I am contradicting commoa faraa^, I 
must likewise acquaint the world, that the stoiy jof a 
two hundred pound bank-hill conveyed to me through 
the mouth of my lion has no foundation of truth in 
iL The matter of fact is this, my lion has not roared 
for these twelve days past, 1^ reason that his pjomp- 
ters. have put very ill words in his mouth, and such 
as he could not utter with common honour and 
decency. Notwithstanding the admonitions I have 
given my correspondents, many of them have crammed 
great quantities of scandal down his throaty Oitbers 
have choaked him with lewdness and ribaldry. Some 
of them have gorged him with so much nonsense 

* Addison's. 
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that they have made a very ass of bim. On Monday 

last, upon examining, I found him an arrant French 

toary, and the day after a virulent whig. Some have 

been so mischievous as to make him fail upon his 

keeper, and give me very reproachful language ; but 

ms I have promised to restrain him from hurting any 

tnaxi's reputation, so my reader may be assured that 

I myself shall be the last man whom I will suffer him 

to abuse. However, that I may give general satis- 

fitction, I have a design of converting a room in Mr. 

Button's house to the lion's library, in which I intend 

to deposit the several packets of letters and private 

intelligence which I do not communicate to the public. 

Tliese manuscripts will in time be very valuable, and 

may afibrd good li^ts to future historians who shall 

give an account of the present age. In the mean 

while, as the lion is an animal which has a particular 

regard for chastity, it has been observed tiiat mine 

has taken delight in roaring very vehemently agaiost 

the untuckered neck, and as far as I can find by him» 

is still determined to roar louder and louder, until 

that irr^ularily be thoroughly reformed. 

^ OOOD MR. IRONSIDE, 

* I MUST acquaint you, for your comfort, 
tibat your lion is grown a kind of bull-beggar among 
Ihe women where I live. When my wife comes home 
late from cards, or commits any other enormity, I 
whisper in her ear, partly between jest and earnest, 
that « I will tell the lion of her." Dear Sir, do not 
let them alone till you have made them put on 
iheii tuckers again. What can be a greater sign, 
that they themselves are sensible they have stripped 
too far, than Iheir pretending to call a bit of linen 
which will hardly cover a silver groat, their modesty- 
piece? It is observed, that this jnodesty-jaece still 
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sinks lower and lower ; and who knows where it ^iwrill 
fix at last ? 

You must know sir, I am a Turkey merchant, axxd 
I lived several years in a country where the women 
show nothing but their eyes. Upon my return tx> 
England I was almost out of countenance to see my 
pretty country-women laying open their charms with 
so much liberality, though at that time many of them 
were concealed under the modest shade of the tucker, 
I soon after married a very fine woman, who alwayg 
goes in the extremity of the fashion. I was pleased 
to think, as every married man must be, that I should, 
make daily discoveries in the dear creature, which 
were unknown to the rest of the world. But since 
this new airy fashion is come up, every one's eye is 
as familiar with her as mine; for I can positively 
afiirm, that her neck is grown eight inches within 
these three years. And what makes me tremble 
when I think of it, that pretty foot and ancle are 
now exposed to the sight of the whole world, which 
made my very heart dance within me, when I first 
found myself their proprietor. As in all appearance 
the curtain is still rising, I find a parcel of rascally 
young fellows in the neighbourhood are in hopes to 
be presented with some new scene every day. 

* In short. Sir, the tables are now quite turned 
upon me. Instead of being acquainted with her per- 
son more than other men, I have now the least share 
of it. When she is at home she is continually muffled 
up, and concealed in mobs, morning gowns, and 
handkerchiefs ; but strips every afternoon to appear 
in public. For aught I can find, when she has thrown 
aside half her clothes, she begins to think herself 
half drest. Now, Sir, if I may presume to say so, 
you have been in the wrong to think of reforming 
this fashion, by showing the immodesty of it. If you 
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expect to make female proselytes, you must convince 
them, that if they would get husbands, they must 
not show all before marriage, I am sure, had my 
wife been dressed before I married her as she is 
at present, she would have satisfied a good half of 
tny curiosity. Many a man has been hindered from 
laying out his money on a show, by seeing the prin- 
cipal figures of it hung out before the door. I have 
often observed a curious passenger so attentive to 
these objects which he could see for nothing, that he 
took no notice of the master of the show, who was 
continually crying out, " Pray gentlemen walk in." 
* I have told you at the beginning of this letter, 
how Mahomet's she-disciples are obliged to cover 
themselves ; you havp lately informed us, from the 
foreign newspapers' of the regulations which the 
pope is now making among the Roman ladies in this 
particular ; and I hope our British dames, notwith- 
standing they have the finest skins in the world, will 
be content to show no more of *them than what be- 
longs to the face and to the neck, properly speaking. 
Their being fair is no excuse for their being naked. 

* You know, Sir, that in the beginning of the last 
century there was a sect of men among us, who called 
themselves Adamites, and appeared in public without 
clothes. This heresy may spring up in the other sex, 
if you do not put a timely stop to it, there being so 
many in all public places, who show so great an incli- 
nation to be Eveites. 
g:^* • I am. Sir, &c.' 

« See No. 116. Quaker's letter, and No. 140. adfinem, 
^ This paper. No. 134. b distinguished by Addison's signature in the 
Guardian, a hand; and reprinted by Mr.T. Tickell, in his edit, of Ad- 
dison's Works, 4to. vol. iv; p. 217. edit. 1721. 
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No. 135. SATURDAY, August 15, 1713.* 

Virtute me involvo.^ HoR. 5 Od. xxix. 5#. 

-—Virtue, thou^ in rngs, will Iteep me ^rarm. Dicxmiir. 



* A GOOD conscience is to the soul what health is to 
the body ; * it preserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the calanu* 
ties and afflictions which can possibly befal us. I 
know nothing so hard for a generous mind to get 
over as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any 
method of quieting the soul under them, beside this 
single one, of our beii^ c(Hiscious to ourselves that 
we do not deserve them, 

I have beea always mightily pleased with that pas- 
sage in Don Quixote, where the fantastical kniglit if 
represented as loading a gentleman of good senM 
with praises aiid eulogiums. . Upon which the gentle- 
man makes tiis reflection to himself. How gnrteful 
is praise to human nature ! I cannot forbear bmBg 
secretly pleased with the commendations I receive^ 
though I am ^eau^le it is a madman that hesi<ms 
them on me. In the same manner, though we^ne 
often snve that the censures which are passed upoa 
us are uttered by those who know nothing of us, and 
have neither means nor abilities to form a right judg- 
ment of us, we cannot forbear being grieved at what 
they say. 

In order to heal this infi^rmity, which is so natural 
to the best and wisest of men, I have taken a parti- 
cular pleasure in observing the conduct of the old 

* Addison's. 
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I^ulosophefSy how they bore themselves up against 
the malice and detraction of their enemies. 

The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be 
always exercised in auch things as are praise-worthy* 
Socrates, after having received sentence, told hi» 
£rienc}s, that he had always accustomed himself to 
r^ard truth and not censure, and he was not trou- 
bled at his condemnation, because he knew himself 
free from guilt. It was in the same spirit that he 
heard the accusations of his two great adversaries,: 
who had uttered against him the most virulent re- 
proaches. Anytus and Melitus, says he, may procure 
sentence against me, but they cannot hurt me. This 
diviBe philosopher was so well fortified in his own in- 
nocence, that he neglected all the impotence of evil 
tongues which were engaged in his destruction. This 
was properly the support of a good conscience, that 
contradicted the reports which had been raised 
against him, and cleared him to himself. 

Others of the philosophers rather choose to retort 
the iujury by a smart reply, than thus to disarm it 
with respect to themselves. They show that it stung 
them, though at the same time they had the address 
to make their aggressors suffer with them. Of this 
kind was Aristode's reply to one who pursued ham 
with long and bitter invectives, ^ You,* says he, •who 
are used to sufler reproaches, utter them with d^ght ^ 
I who have not been used to utter them take no plea^- 
siire in hearing them/ Dic^enes was still more se- 
vere on one who spoke ill of him : * No body will 
believe you when you speak ill of me, any more than 
they would believe me should I speak well of you.' 

In these and many other instances I could produce; 
th^ bitterness of th^ answer sufficiently testifies ;the 
uneasin^s of the mind the person was under wha niad# 

r2 
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it. I would rather advise my. reader, if he has not 
in this case the secret consolation that he deserves 
no such reproaches as are cast upon him, to foUow^ 
the advice of Epictetus : * If any one speaks ill of 
thee, consider whether he has truth on his side ; and 
if so, reform thyself, that his censures may not affect 
thee/ When Anaximander was told, that the very 
boys laughed at his singing ; * Ay,* says he, * then I 
fniist learn to sing better/ But of all the sayings of 
philosophers which I have gathered together for my 
own use on this occasion^ there are none which carry in 
them more candour and good sense than the two fol- 
lowing ones of Plato. Being told that he had many 
eniemies who spoke ill of him ; * It is no matter,* 
said he, * I will live so that none shall believe them/ 
Hearing at another time that an intimate friend of 
his had spoken detractingly of him ; * 1 am sure he 
would not do it,' says he, * if he had not some rea- 
son for it/ This is the surest as well as the noblest 
way of drawing the sting out of a reproach, and a 
true method of preparing a man for that great and 
only relief against the pains of calumny, • a good 
conscience/ 

I designed in this essay to show that there is no 
happiness wanting to him who is possessed of this ex- 
cellent frame of mind, and that no person can be 
miserable who is in the enjoyment of it: but I find this 
subject so well treated in one of Dr. South's sermons % 
that I shall fill this Saturday's paper with a passage 
of it, which cannot but make the man's heart burn 
within him, who reads it with due attention. 

That admirable author having shown the virtue of 
a good conscience in supporting a man under the 

« See Tat. No. 61. and note on Dr. South; No. 205. note 2; and No. 
$i I; mt /ffi^iir.^Her€ Adduon borrows almost half a poper. A. 
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greatest trials und difficulties of life, concludes with 
r^ipresenting its force and efficacy in the hour of 
death. 

* The third and last instance, in which above all 
others this confidence towards God does most emi- 
nently show and exert itself, is at the time of death. 
Which surely gives the grand opportunity of trying 
both the strength and worth of every principle. When 
a man shall be just about to quit the stage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver np his 
last accounts to God ; at which sad time his memory 
shall serve him for little else, but to terrify him with 
a frightful review of his past life, and his former ex- 
travagances stripped of all their pleasure, but retain- 
ing their guilt : what is it then that can promise him 
a fair passage into the other world, or a comfortable 
appearance before his dreadful Judge when he is 
there ? Not all the friends and interests, all the riches 
and honours under heaven can speak so much as a 
word for him, or one word of comfort to him in that 
condition; they may possibly reproach, but they 
cannot relieve him. 

* No, at this disconsolate time, when the busy 
tempter shall be more than usually apt to vex and 
trouble him, and the pains of a dying body to hinder 
and discompose him, and the settlement of worldly 
affidrs to disturb and confound him ; and in a word, 
^11 things conspire to make his sick bed grievous and 
uneasy ; nothing can then stand up against all these 
ruins, and speak life in the midst of death, but a 
clear conscience. 

* And the testimony of that shall make the com- 
forts of heaven descend upon his weary head, like 
a refreshing dew, or shower upon a parched ground. 
It shall give him some lively earnests, and secret an- 
ticipations of his approaching joy. It shall bid his 
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430ul go out of the body undauntedly, and lift up its 
head with confidence before saints and angels. Surely 
the comfort, which it conveys at this season, is some- 
thing bigger than the capacities of mortality, migbty 
and unspeakable, and not to be understood till it 
comes to be felt 

* And now, who would not quit all the pleasures 
and trash and trifles, which are apt to captivate the 
heart of man, and pursue the greatest rigours of piety, 
and austerities of a good life, to purchase to himself 
such a conscience, as at the hour of death, when all 
the friendship in the world shall bid him adieu, and 
the whole creation turn its back upon him, shall dii?- 
miss the soul suid close his eyes with that blessed sen- 
tence, * well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ! " (t^*^ 
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Nootes atque dies patet drijanua Dkig. Vxbg. Mn. vi. 127. 

The gates of death are open night and day. D&tden. 



Some of our quaint moralists have pleased themselves 
with an observation, that there is but one way of 
coming into the world, biit a thousand to go out of 
it. I have seen a fanciful dream written by a Spa- 
niard, in which he introduces the person of Death 
metamorphosing himself like another Proteus into in- 
numerable shapes and figures. To represent the fa- 
tality of fevers and agues, with many other distem- 
pers and accidents that destroy the life of man, Deatii 

* Addison's. 
' This paper. No. 135. is distinguished by a hand, Addison's signature 
In the Guardian, and reprinted by Mr. T.Tickell, in his edit, of Addison's 
•Worki, 4to. ^ol. iy.|), 280. «dit. 1721. 
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enters first of all in a body o£ fire; a little after he 
appears like a man of snow, then rolls about the room 
like a caanon-ball, then lies on the table like a gilded 
pill J after this he transforms himself of a sudden 
into a sword, then dwindles successively to a dagger, 
to a bodkin, to a crooked pin, to a needle, to a hair. 
The Spaniard's design by this allegory, was to show 
the many assaults to which the life of man is exposed, 
and to let liis reader see that there was scarce any 
thing in nature so very mean and inconsiderable, but 
that it was able to overcome him, and lay his head 
in the dust I remember monsieur Paschal, in his 
reflections on Providence, has this observation upon 
Cromwell's deaths That usurper, says he, who had 
destroyed the royal family in his own nation, who 
bad made all the princes of Europe tremble, and struck 
a terror into Rome itself, was at last taken out of the 
world by a fit of the gravel. An atom, a grain of 
$and, says he, that would have been of no signifi- 
cancy in any other part of the universe, being lodged 
in such a particular place, was an instrument of Pror 
vidence to bring about the most happy revolution, 
and to rewove from the face of the earth this trou- 
bler of mankind* In short, swarms of distempers 
are every where hovering ovex us j casualties, whe- 
ther at home or abroad, whether we wake or sleep, 
sit or walk, are planted about us in ambuscade ; every 
element, every climate, every season, ajl nature is 
full of death* 

There are more casualties incident to men than 

e This observation of M. Paschal on Cromwell's death, or, as it is called 
hff^, this relation of hb on PiDTidence, Addison might have pertinently 
introduced and animadverted upon, in one of his own antei^dent papers, 
equally commendable for its design and its execution, Spect. No. 483. The 
words in italics are ludicrous, considering die present state of Home, and 
an example of the Bathos in prose* 
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women, as battles, sea-voyages, with several dan- 
gerous trades and professions that often prove fatal 
to the practitioners. I have seen a treatise written 
by a learned physician on the distempers peculiar to 
those who work in stone or marble. It has been there- 
fore observed by curious men, that upon a strict ex- 
amination there are more males brought into the 
world than females^. Providence, to supply this 
waste of the species, has made allowances for it hy a 
suitable redundancy in the male sex. Those who have 
made the nicest calculations have found, I think, that 
taking one year with another, there are about twenty 
boys produced to nineteen girls. This observation is 
so well grounded, that 1 will at any time lay five to 
four, that there appear more male than female infants 
in every weekly bill of mortality. And what can be 
a more demonstrative argument for the superinten- 
dencyof Providence? 

There are casualties incident to every particular 
station and way of life. A friend of mine was once 
saying, that he fancied there would be something 
new and diverting in a country bill of mortality. Upon 
communicating this hint to a gentleman who was then 
going down to his seat, which lies at a considerable 
distance from London, he told me he would make a 
collection, as well as he could, of the several deaths 
that had happened in his country for the space of a 
whole year, and send them up to me in the form of 
such a bill as I mentioned. The reader will here see 
that he has been as good as his promise. To make it 
the more entertaining he has set down, among the 
real distempers, some imaginary ones, to which the 
country people ascribe the deaths of some of their 
neighbours. I shall extract out of them such only 

^ It is now scud, that males are more difficult to be reared. A. 
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as seem almost peculiar to the country, laying aside 
£evers, apoplexies, small-pox, and the like, which they 
have in common with towns and cities. 

Of a six-bar gate fox-hunters . - * 4 
Of a quick-set hedge . . - . 2 

Two duels, viz. 

First, between a fiying-pan and a pitch-fork 1 
Second, between a joint-stool and a brown jug 1 

Bewitched - 13 

Of an evil tongue 9 

Crost in love 7 

Broke his neck in robbing a hen-roost - 1 

Cut finger turned to a gangren eby an old gen- 
tlewoman of the parish - - - - 1 
Surfeit of curds and cream - - - 2 
Took cold sleeping at church - - - 11 
Of a sprain in his shoulder by saving his dog at 

a bull-baiting 1 

Lady B 's cordial water ... 2 

Knocked down by a quart bottle . . i 
Frighted out of his wits by a headless dog with 

saucer eyes ...-., i 
Of October ...... 25 

Broke a vein in bawling for a knight of the 

shire 1 

Old women drowned upon trial of witchcraft 3 
Climbing a crow's nest .... 2 
Chalk and green apples .... 4 
Led into a horsepond by a will of the wisp - 1 
Died of a fright in an exercise of the trained 

bands I 

Over-eat himself at a house-warming - - 1 
By the parson's bull - - - - - 2 
Vagrant beggars worried by the squire's house- 
dog 2 

Shot by mistake - - ^ - - 1 
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Of a mountebank doctor - - - - 6 

Of the merry-andrew . - - - 1 

Caught her death in a wet ditch - - 1 

Old age 100 

Foul distemper' . . . . ^^ 
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— Sanctug haberi 
Jtutitiaque tencuc facHs dictisque mereris ? 
Agnotco Procerem, — Juv. Sat. viii. 24. 

Convince the world, that you're devout and true. 

Be just in all you say, in all you do ; 

Whatever be your birth, you're sure to be 

A Peer of the fir^t quality to me. Stepmst. 



Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed the greatest 
writers in almost every age, have exposed with all the 
strength of wit and good sense, the vanity of a man's 
valuing himself upon his ancestors, and endeavoured 
to show that true nobility consists in virtue, not in 
in birth. With submission however to so many great 
authorities, I think they have pushed this matter a 
little too far. We ought in gratitude, to honour the 
posterity of those who have raised either the interest 
or reputation of their country j and by whose labours 
we ourselves are more happy, wise, or virtuous, than 
we should have been without them. Besides, natu- 
rally speaking a man bids fairer for greatness of soul, 
who is the descendant of worthy ancestors, and has 

* Addison's. 
^ This last article is in favour of the country; but it is a query, how 
justly. A. 

^ This Paper, No. 139. is marked with a hand, the signature of Addi- 
son's papers in the Guardian, and reprinted by Mr. T. Tickel), in his edi- 
tion of Addison's Works, 4to. vol. iv. p. 223. edit. 1721. 
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good blood in his veins ^ than one who is come of 
an ignoble and obscure parentage. For these reasons 
1 think a man of merit, who is derived from an illus- 
trious line, is very justly to be regarded more than a 
man of equal merit, who has no claim to hereditary 
honours. Nay, I think those who are indifferent in 
themselves and have nothing else to distinguish them 
but the virtues of their forefathers, are to be looked 
upon with a degree of veneration even upon that 
account, and to be more respected than the common 
run of men who are of low and vulgar extraction. 

After having thus ascribed due honours to birth 
and parentage, I must however take notice of those 
who arrogate to themselves more honours than are 
due to them on this account. The first are such who 
are not enough sensible that vice and ignorance taint 
the blood, and that an unworthy behaviour degrades 
and disennobles a man in the eye of the world, as 
much as birth and family aggrandize and exalt him* 
The second are those who believe a new man of an 
elevated merit is not more to be honoured than an 
insignificant and worthless nian who is descended from 
a long line of patriots and heroes : or in other words, 
behold with contempt a person who is such a man as 
the first founder of their f^oiily was, upon whose re- 
putation they value themselves. 

But I shall chiefly apply myself to those whose 
quality sits uppermost in all their discourses and be- 
haviour. An empty man of a great &mily is a crea- 
ture that is scarce conversible. You read his ancestry 
in his smile, in his air, in his eye-brow. . He has in*- 
deed nothing but his nobility to give employment to 
his thoughts. Rank and precedency are the impor- 

' Is it certain that with an equal education, the son of a puny nobleman 
Is more likely to make a good sea or land office, than the son of his 
brawny porter, or of his rosy coachman ? A. 
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tant points which he is always discussing within him- 
self. A gentleman of this turn began a speech in one 
of king Charles's parliaments ; * Sir, I had the honour 
to be born at a time'— upon which a rough, honest 
gentleman took him up short, * I would fain know what 
that gentleman means : Is there any one in this house 
that has not had the honour to be born as well as him- 
self?* The good sense which reigns in our nation has 
pretty well destroyed this starched behaviour among 
men who have seen the world, and know that every 
gentleman will be treated upon a foot of equality. But 
there are many who have had their education among 
women, dependants, or flatterers, that lose all the 
repect which would otherwise be paid them, by being 
too assiduous in procuring it. 

My lord Froth has been so educated in punctilio, 
that he governs himself by a ceremonial in all the 
ordinary occurrences of life. He measures put his 
bow to the degree of the person he converses with. 
I have seen him in every inclination of the body, from 
a familiar nod, to the low stoop in the salutation sign. 
I remember five of us, wlio were acquainted with one 
another, met together one morning at his lodgings, 
when a wag of the company was saying, it would be 
worth while to observe how he would distinguish us 
at his first entrance. Accordingly he no sooner came 
into the room, but casting his eye about, * My lord 
such a one,* says he, * your most humble servant. 
Sir Richard, your humble servant. Your servant, Mr. 
Ironside. Mr. Ducker, how do you do ? Ha ! Frank, 
axe you there"?* 

There is nothing more easy than to discover a man 
whose heart is ftdl of his family. Weak minds that 
have imbibed a strong tincture of the nursery, younger 
brothers that have been brought up to nothing, su- 

°^ See a most excellent speech of this kind in A* Young's Irish Tour. A. 
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perannuated retainers to a great house, have gene- 
rally their thoughts taken up with little else. 

I had some years ago, an aunt of my own, by naipe 
Mrs. Martha Ironside, who would never marry be- 
lieath herself, and is supposed to have died a maid in 
the fourscorth year of her age. She was the chronicle 
of our family, and passed away the greatest part of the 
last forty years of her life in recounting the antiquity, 
marriages, exploits and alliances of the Ironsides. 
Mrs. Martha conversed generally with a knot of old 
Virgins, who were likewise of good families, and had 
been very cruel all the beginning of the last century. 
They were every one of them as proud as Lucifer ; 
but said their prayers twice a day, and in all other 
respects were the best women in the world. If they 
saw a fine petticoat at church, they immediately took 
to pieces the pedigree of her that wore it, and would 
lift up their eyes to heaven at the confidence of the 
saucy minx, when they found she was an honest 
tradesman's daughter. It is impossible to describe 
the pious indignation that would rise in them at the 
sight of a man who Hved plentifully on an estate of 
his own getting. They were transported with zeal 
beyond measure, if they heard of a young woman's 
matching into, a great family upon account only of 
her beauty, her merit, or her money. In short, there 
was not a female within ten miles of them that was 
in possession of a gold watch, a pearl necklace, a 
piece of Mechlin lace, but they examined her title to 
it. My aunt Martha used to chide me very frequent- 
ly for not sufliciently valuing myself. She would not 
eat a bit all dinner-time, if at an invitation she found 
she had been seated below herself; and would frown 
upon me for an hour together, if she saw me give 
place to any man under a baronet. As I was once 
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talking to her of a wealthy citizen whom she had re- 
fused in her youth, . she declared to me with great 
warmth, that she preferred a man of quality in his 
shirt to the richest man upon the Change in a coach 
and six. She pretended that our family was nearly 
related by the mother's side to half a dozen peers j 
but as none of them knew any thing of the matter, 
we always kept it as a secret among ourselves. A 
little before her death she was reciting to me the his- 
tory of my forefathers ; but dwelling a little longer 
than ordinary upon the actions of sir Gilbert Iron- 
side, who had a horse shot under him at Edgehill 
fight, I gave an unfortunate pish, and asked, ' What 
was all this to me ?' Upon which she retired to her 
closet, and fell a scribbling for three hours together, 
in which time, as I afterwards found, she struck me 
out of her will, and left all she had to my sister Mar- 
garet, a wheedling baggage, that used to be asking 
questions about her great-grandfather from morning 
to night. She now lies buried among the family of 
the Ironsides, with a stone over her, acquainting the 
reader, that she died at the age of eighty years, a 
spinster, and that she was descended of the ancirat 

family of the Ironsides. After which follows the 

genealogy drawn up by her own hand. ft3*" 

■ This paper, No. 137. is digtingui&hed by a hand, and reprinted by Mr, 
Tickelly in his edition of Addispn's Worki, 4to. vol. iv. p. 225, edit. 1721. 
See the Publisher to the Reader. 

Genealogies and pedigrees are very sedQin given in epitaphs on tomb* 
•tone9» A* 
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No, 138. WEDNESDAY, August 19, 171S,* 

Incenditque ammumfanuB venientis amore. ViBG. Mo, vl 8a9. 

And firet his mind witii loye of fotioref anie. 



There is nothing which I study so much in the course 
of these my daily dissertations as variety* By this 
means every one of my readers is sure some time or 
other to find a subject that pleases him, and almost 
every paper has some particular set of men for its ad- 
vocates. Instead of seeing tlie number of my papers 
every day increasing, they would quickly lie as a drug 
upon my hands, did not I take care to keep up the 
appetite of my guests, and quicken it from time to 
time by something new and unexpected. In short, 
I endeavour to treat my reader in the same manner 
as Eve does the angel in that beautiful description of 
Milton : 

* So saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 
What choice to choose for delicacy best; 
What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, inelegant; but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change. 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India East or West, or middle shore; 
In Pontas or the Punic coast, or where 
Alcinous reigned ^; fruit of ell kinds, in coat 
Rough or smooth-rind, or bearded hufik, or shdily 
She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand.' Fifth Book. 

o What a tirade is this of Milton's ! Is Paradise raised by comparison 
with Alcinous's kitdien«gard0a ? A. 
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If by this method I can furnish out a Splendida 
fera^o^ according to the compliment lately paid me 
in a fine poem % published among the exercises of the 
last Oxford act ; I have gained the end which I pro- 
posed to myself. 

In my yesterday's paper, I showed how the actions 
of our ancestors and forefathers should excite us to 
every thing that is great and virtuous. I shall here 
observe, that a regard to our posterity, and those who 
are to descend from us, ought to have the s^une kind 
of influence on a generous mind. A noble soul would 
rather die than commit an action that should make 
his children blush when he is in his grave, and be 
looked upon as a reproach to those who shall live a 
'hundred years after him. On the contrary, nothing 
can he a more pleasing thought to a man of eminence, 
than to consider that his posterity, who lie many re- 
.moves from him, shall make their boast of his virtues, 
and be honoured for his sake. 

Virgil represents this consideration as an incentive 
of glory to iBneas, when after having shown, him the 
race of heroes who were to decend from him, An- 
chises adds with a noble warmth, 

* £/ dubitamta adhuc virtutem extenderefacti$ ? 

JEv. vi. 806. 

* And donbt we yet through dangers to pursue 

The paths of honour — * Dry den. 

Since I: have mentioned this passage in Virgil, 
where ^Eneas was entertained with the view of his 
great descendants, I cannot forbear observing a par- 
ticular beauty, which I do not know that any one 
has taken notice o£ The list which he has there 
drawn up was in general to do honour to the Roman 
name, but more particularly to compliment Augus- 

P Q. Whose poem i» hert Alluded to ? 

8 
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tus. For this reason Anchises, who shows iEneas 
most of the rest of his descendants in the same order 
that they were to make their appearance in the world, 
breaks his method for the sake of Augustus, whom 
he singles out immediately after having mentioned 
Romulus, as the most illustrious person who was to 
rise in that empire which the other had founded. 
He was impatient to describe his posterity raised to 
the utmost pitch of glory, and therefore passes over 
all the rest to come at this great man, whom by this 
means he implicitly represents as making the most 
conspicuous figure among them. By this artifice the 
poet did not only give his emperor the greatest praise 
he could bestow upon him ; but hindered his reader 
from drawing a parallel which would have been dis- 
advantageous to him, had he been celebrated in his 
proper place, that is, after Pompey'' and Caesar, who 
each of them eclipsed the other in military glory. 

Though there have been finer things spoken of 
Augustus than of any other man, all the wits of his 
age having tried to outrival one another on that sub- 
ject ; he never received a compliment, which, in my 
opinion, can be compared, for sublimity of thought, 
to that which the poet here makes him. The English 
reader may see a faint shadow of k in Mr. Dryden's 
translation, for the original is inimitable. 

< Hie vivj hie est^ 8^c. JEv. vi. 791. 

' But next behold the youth of form divine, 
Caesar himself, exalted in his line ; 
Augustus, promis'd oft, and long foretold. 
Sent to the realm that Saturn ruPd of old ; 
Born to restore a better age of gold. 
Afric, and India, shall his power obey. 
He shall extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the starry way ; 

<i If success is to determine it, I think Augustus eclipsed Pompey. A. 
VOL. II. S 
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Where Atlas turns the rolling heavens around. 

And his broad shoulders with their lights are crown'd. 

At his foreseen approach, already quake 

The Caspian kingdoms and MaBotian lake. 

Their seers behold the tempest from afar; 

And threatening oracles denounce the war. 

Nile hears him knocking at his sevenfold gates; 

And seeks his hidden spring, and fears his nephew's fates. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew. 

Not though the brazen-footed hiiid he slew; 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar; 

And dipp'd his arrows in Lernaean gore. 

Nor Bacchus turning from his Indian war, 

By tygers drawn triumphant in his car ; 

From Nisus' top descending on the plains. 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 

And doubt we yet through dangers to pursue 

The paths of honour ? ' 

I could show out of other poets the same kind of 
vision as this in Virgil, wherein the chief persons of 
the poem have been entertained with the sight of 
those who were to descend from them : but instead 
of that, I shall conclude with a rabinical story which 
has in it the oriental way of thinking, and is there- 
fore very amusing. 

Adam, say the rabbins, a little after his creation, 
was presented with a yiew of all those souls who were 
to be united to human bodies, and take their turn 
after him upon the earth. Among others the vision 
set before him the soul of David. Our great ances- 
tor was transported at the sight of so beautiful an ap- 
parition ; but to his unspeakable grief was informed, 
that it was not to be conversant among men the space 
of one year. 

* Ostendent terris hunc tantumfata^ neque ultra 
Esse sinent — * ^N. vi. 869. 
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' This yoDth, the blissful vision oF a day, 
Shall just be shown on earth, and snatch'd away.' 

Dryden. 

Adam, to procure a longer life for so fine a piece 
of human natiu-e, begged that threescore and ten years 
which he heard would be the age of man in David's 
time, might be taken out of his own life, and added 
to that of David. Accordingly, say the rabbins, 
Adam falls short of a thousand years, which was to 
have been the complete term of his life, by just so 
many years as make up the life of David. Adam 
having lived 930 years, and David 70. 

This story was invented to show the high opinion 
which the rabbins entertained of this man after God's 
own heart, whom the prophet, who was his own con-* 
temporary, could not mention without rapture, where 
he records the last poetical composition of David * of 
David the son of Jesse, of the man who was raised 
up on high, of the anointed of the God of Jacob, of 
the sweet psalmist of Israel.* gO'-' 



No. 189. THURSDAY, August 20, 1713.* 

— PriscafidetfactOy sedfama perennis. Virg. Mn, ix. 79. 

— The fact, thro' length of time obscure, 

Is hard to faith : yet shall the same endure. Dryden. 



* MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 

* I FIND that every body is very much de- 

* Addison's. 
«■ This paper, No. 138. is distinguished by Addison's signature in the 
Guardian, a hand,. and is likewise reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in his edition 
of Addiso^'s * Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 228. edit. 1721.— -Steele was about 
this time endeavouring to get himself chosen a member for the next parlia« 
mcnt. See Exam. vol. iv. No. 207. in fol. No. 27. 

s2 
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lighted with the voice of your lion. His roaringsagainst 
the tucker have been most melodious and emphatical. 
It is to be hoped, that the ladies will take warning by 
them, and not provoke him to greater outrages ; for 
I observe, that your lion, as you yourself have told 
us, is made up of mouth and paws. For my own 
part, I have long considered with myself how I might 
express my gratitude to this noble animal that has so 
much the good of our country at his heart. After 
many thoughts on this subject, I have at length re- 
solved to do honour to him, by compiling a history 
of his species, and extracting out of all authors what- 
ever may redound to his reputation. In the prosecu- 
tion of this design, I shall have no manner of regard 
to what iEsop has said upon the subject, whom I 
look upon to have been a republican, by the un- 
worthy treatment which he often gives to this king 
of beasts, and whom, if I had time, I could convict 
of falsehood and forgery, in almost every matter of 
fact which he has related of this generous animak 
Your romance writers are likewise a set of men whose 
authority I shall build upon very little in this case. 
They all of them are born with a particular antipathy 
to lions, and give them no more quarter than they do 
giants, wherever they chance to meet them. There 
is not one of the seven champions, but when he has 
nothing else to do, encounters with a lion, and you 
may be sure always gets the better of him. In short, 
a knight errant lives in a perpetual state of enmity 
with this noble creature, and hates him more than all 
things upon the earth, except a dragon. Had th^ 
stories recorded of them by these writers b^en true, 
the whole species would have been destroyed before 
now. After having thus renounced all fabulous au- 
thorities, I shall begin my memoirs of the lion with a 
story related of him by Aulus Gellius, and extracted 
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by him out of Dion Cassius, an historian of undoubt- 
ed veracity. It is the famous story of Androcles the 
Roman slave, which I premise for the sake of my 
learned reader, who needs go no further in it, if he 
has read it already. 

* Androcles was the slave of a noble Roman who 
was proconsul of Africa. He had been guilty of a 
fault, for which his master would have put him to 
death, had not he found an opportunity to escape out 
of his hands, and fled into the desarts of Numidia. 
As he was wandering among the barren sands, and 
almost dead with heat and hunger, he saw a cave in 
the side of a rock. He went into it, and finding at 
the further end of it a place to sit down upon, rested 
there for some time. At length, to his great surprise, 
a huge overgrown lion entered at the mouth of the 
cave, and seeing a man at the upper end of it imme- 
diately made towards him. Androcles gave himself* 
for gone ; but the lion, instead of treating him as he 
expected, laid his paw upon his lap, and with a com- 
plaining kind of voice fell a licking his hand. An- 
drocles, after having recovered himself a little from 
the fright he was in, observed the lion*s paw to be 
exceedingly swelled by a large thorn that stuck in it. 
He immediately pulled it out, and by squeezing the 
paw very gently made a great deal of corrupt matter 
run out of it, which probably freed the lion from the 
great anguish he had felt some time before. The lion 
left him upon receiving this good oflSce from him, 
and soon after returned with a fawn which he had 
just killed. This he laid down at the feet of his be- 
nefactor, and went off again in pursuit of his prey. 
Androcles, after having sodden the flesh of it by the 
sun, subsisted upon it until the lion had supplied him 

» up for lost 
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with another. He lived many days in this frightful 
solitude, the lion catering for him with great assidu- 
ity. Being tired at length with this savage society, 
he was resolved to deliver himself up into his master's 
hands, and suffer the worst effects of his displeasure, 
rather than be thus driven out from mankind. His 
master, as was customary for the proconsuls of Africa, 
was at that time getting together a present of all the 
largest lions that could be found in the country, in 
order to send them to Rome, that they might furnish 
out a show to the Roman people. Upon liis poor 
slave's surrendering himself into his hands, he order- 
ed him to be carried away to Rome, as soon as the 
lions were in readiness to be sent, and that for his 
crime he should be exposed to fight with one of the 
lions in the amphitheatre, as usual, for the diversion 
of the people. This was all performed accordingly. 
Androcles, after such a strange run of fortune, was 
now in the area of the theatre amidst thousands of 
spectators, expecting every moment when his anta- 
gonist would come out upon him. At length a huge 
monstrous lion leaped out from the place where he 
had been kept hungry for the show. He advanced 
with great rage towards the man, but on a sudden, 
after having regarded him a little wistfully,, fell to 
the ground, and crept towards his feet with all the 
signs of blandishment and caress. Androcles, after 
a short pause, discovered that it was his old Numidian 
friend, and immediately renewed his acquaintance 
with him. Their mutual congratulations were very 
surprising to the beholders, who, upon hearing an ac- 
count of the whole matter from Androcles, ordered 
him to be pardoned, and the lion to be given up into 
his possession. Androcles returned at Rome the ci- 
vilities which he had received from him in the deserts 
of Africa. Dion Cassius says, that he himself saw the 
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man leading the lion about the streets of Rome, the 
people every where gathering about them, and re- 
peating to one another, " Hie est leo hospes hominis^ 
hie est fiomo medietis leonis.'' ** This is the lion who 
was the man's host, this is the man who was the lion's 
physician." g::^** 
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— Quibus incendi jam frigidtis (svo 

Laonwdontiadesy el Nestoris hernia possU. Juv. Sat. vi. 324. 

A sight, might thaw old Priam's frozen age. 
And warm ev'n Nestor into amorous rage. 



I HAVE lately received a letter from an astrologer in 
Moorfields, which I have read with great satisfaction. 
He observes to me, that my lion at Button's coffee- 
house was very luckily erected in the very month 
when the sun was in Leo. He further adds, that 
upon conversing with the above-mentioned Mr. But- 
ton, whose other name he observes is Daniel, a good 
omen still with regard to the lion his cohabitant, he 
had discovered the very hour in which the said lion 
was set up ; and that by the help of other lights, 
which he had received from the said Mr. Button, he 
had been enabled to calculate the nativity of the lion. 
This mysterious philosopher acquaints me, that the 
sign of Leo in the heavens immediately precedes that 
of Virgo, by which, says he, is signified the natural 

* Addison's. 

t This paper. No. 159. is marked with a hand, Addison's signature in the 
Guardian ; and reprinted in Mr. Tickell's edition of Addison's * Works,' 
4to. vol. iv. p. 232. edit. 1721. 

The curious reader may find abundance of entertainment on this subject 
of lions in M. Bufibn's Histoire Naturelle, and the supplement to that 
work. 
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love and friendship the lion bears to virginity ; and 
not only to virginity, but to such matrons likewise as 
are pure and unspotted : from whence he foretels the 
good influence which the roarings of my lion are 
likely to have over the female world, for the purify- 
ing of their behaviour, and bettering of their man- 
ners. He then proceeds to inform me, that in the 
most exact astrological schemes, the lion is observed 
to affect, in a more particular manner, the legs and 
the neck, as well as to allay the power of the scorpi- 
on in those parts which are allotted to that fiery con- 
stellation. From hence he very naturally prognosti- 
cates, that my lion will meet with great success in 
the attacks he has made on the untuckered stays and 
short petticoat; and that, in a few months, there 
will not be a female bosom or ancle uncovered in 
Great Britain. He concludes, that by the rules of 
his art he foresaw five years ago, that both the pope 
and myself should about this time unite our endea- 
vours in this particular, and that sundry mutations 
and revolutions would happen in the female dress. 

I have another letter by me from a person of a 
more volatile and airy genius, who finding this great 
propension in the fair sex to go uncovered, and think- 
ing it impossible to reclaim them entirely from it, is 
for compounding the matter with them, and finding 
out a middle expedient between nakedness and cloth- 
ing. He proposes, therefore, that they should imitate 
their great-grandmothers the Biiths or Picts, and 
paint the parts of their bodies which are uncovered 
with such figures as shall be most to their fancy. The 
bosom of the coquette, says he, may bear the figure 
of a Cupid^ with a bow in his hand, and his arrow 
upon the string. The prude might have a Pallas, 
with a shield and Gorgon's head. In short, by this 
method, he thinks every woman might make very 
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agreeable discoveries of herself^ and at the same time 
shew us what she would be at. But by my corre- 
spondent's good leave, I can by no means consent to 
spoil the skin of my pretty countrywomen. They 
could find no colours half so charming as those which 
are natural to them ; and though, like the old Kcts, 
they painted the sun itself upon their bodies, they 
would still change for the worse, and conceal some- 
thing more beautiful than what they exhibited. 

I shall therefore persist in my first design, and en- 
deavour to bring about the reformation in neck and 
legs, which I have so long aimed at. Let them but 
raise their stays and let down* their petticoats, and I 
have done. However, as I will give them space to 
consider of it, I design this for the last time that my 
lion shall roar upon the subject during this season, 
which I give public notice of for the sake of my cor- 
respondents, that they may not be at an unnecessary 
trouble or expense in fprnishing me with any inform- 
ations relating to the tucker before the beginning of 
next winter, when I may again resume that point, if 
I find occasion for it. I shall not, however, let it 
drop without acquainting my reader, that I have writ- 
ten a letter to the pope upon it, in order to encour- 
age him in his present good intentions, and that we 
may act by concert in this matter. Here follows the 
copy of my letter. 

* TO POPE CLEMENT THE EIGHTH, NESTOR mONSIDE, 
GREETING. 

* DEAR BROTHER, 

* I HAVE heard, with great satisfaction, that 
you have forbidden your priests to confess any wo- 
man who appears before them without a tucker ; in 
which you please me well. I do agree with you, that 

* Lower or lengthen. A* 
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it is impossible for the good man to discharge his of- 
fice, as he ought, who gives an ear to those alluring 
penitents that discover their hearts and necks to him 
at the same time. I am labouring as much as in me 
lies to stir up the same spirit of modesty among the 
women of this island, and should be glad we might 
assist one another in so good a work. In order to it, 
I desire that you would send me over the length of a 
Roman lady's neck, as it stood before your late pro- 
hibition. We have some here who have necks of one, 
two, and three foot in length ; some that have necks 
which reach down to their middles, and indeed, some 
who may be said to be all neck, and no body. I hope, 
at the same time you observe the stays of your fe- 
male subjects, that you have also an eye to their pet- 
ticoats, which rise in this island daily. When the 
petticoat reaches but to the knee, and the stays fall 
to the fifth rib, which I hear is to be the standard of 
each, as it has been lately settled in a junto of the 
sex, I will take care to send you one of either sort, 
which I advertise you of beforehand, that you may 
not compute the stature of our English women from 
the length of their garments. In the mean time I 
have desired the master of a vessel, who tells me that 
he shall touch at Civita Vecchia, to present you with 
a certain female machine which, I believe, will puzzle 
your infallibility to discover the use of it. Not to keep 
you in suspense, it is what we call in this country a 
hooped petticoat. I shall only beg of you to let me 
know, whether you find any garment of this nature 
among all the relics of your female saints, and in par- 
ticular, whether it was ever worn by any of your 
twenty thousand Virgin martyrs. 

* Yours, usque ad Aras^ 

* Nestor Ironside.* 

* P. S. I must not dismiss this letter without declar- 
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ing myself a good Protestant, as I hint in the sub- 
scribing part of it. This I think necessary to take 
notice of, lest I should be accused by an author of 
unexampled stupidity ^ for corresponding with the 
head of the Romish church.' {f::j-» 



No. 141. SATURDAY, August 22, 1713.* 

FrangCy miser cafamot vigUataque prcelia dele. 

Qui fads in parvd sublimia carmina cellu, 

Vt dignus venias hederis, et imagine macrd. Juv. Sat. vii. 27. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey. 

Or moths through written pages eat their way ; 

Your wars, your loves, your praises be forgot ; 

And make of all an universal blot 

The rest is empty praise, an ivy crown. 

Or the lean statue of a mean renown. Ch. Drydeic. 



• Wit,' saith the bishop of Rochester^ in his elegant 
sermon against the scorner, * as it implies a certain 
uncommon reach and vivacity of thought, is an ex- 
cellent talent, very fit to be employed in the search 
of truth, and very capable of assisting us to -discern 
and embrace it*.' I shall take leave to carry this 
observation further into common life, and remark 
that it is a faculty, when properly directed, very fit 
to recommend young jpersons to the favour of such 

* Steele's. 

^ In this P. S. Addison, a man of temper, seems to lose it. See No. 
116. Quaker's letter, and No. 134. penult, paragr. These harsh words are 
spoken of the writer of the Examiner, vol. iv. No. 27. in folio. See Undent 
the conclusion, and the advertisement. 

X This paper. No. 140. is marked with a hand, the signature of Addi- 
son's papers in the Guardian ; and reprinted by Mr. Tickell in his edition 
of Addison's ' Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 234. edit. 1721. 

y Dr. Atterbury. 

* The free-thinkers from Shaftesbury, &c. made good use of the bishop's 
doctrine. A. 
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patrons, as are generally studious to promote the in- 
terest of politeness, and the honour of their country. 
I am therefore much grieved to hear the frequent 
complaints of some rising authors whom I have taken 
under my guardianship. Since my circumstances 
will not allow me to give them due encouragement, 
I must take upon me the person of a philosopher, 
and make them a present of my advice. I would 
not have any poet whatsoever, who is not bom to five 
hundred a year, deUver himself up to wit, but as it 
is subservient to the improvement of his fortune. 
This talent is useful in all professions, and should be 
considered not as a wife, but as an attendant. Let 
them take an old man's word ; the desire of fame 
grows languid in a few years, and thoughts of ease 
and convenience erase the fairy images of glory and 
honour. Even those who have succeeded both in 
fame and fortune, look back on the petty trifles of 
their youth with some regret, when their minds are 
turned to more exalted and useful speculations. This 
is admirably expressed in the following lines by an au- 
thor% whom I have formerly done justice to on the 
account of his pastoral poems. 

In search of Wisdom far from Wit I fly; 
Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye, 
In whose bewitching arms our early time 
We waste, and vigour of our youthful prime : 
But when Reflection comes with riper years. 
And Manhood with a thoughtful brow appears ; 
We cast the mistress off* to take a wife, 
And, Wed to Wisdom, lead a happy life. 

A passage which happened to me some years ago 
confirmed several maxims of frugality in my mind. 
A woollen-draper of my acquaintance remarkable for 

* Mr. Ambrose Philips. On Wit and Wisdom. A fragment. Pastorals, 
Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. By A. Philips, Esq. English Poets, voL 
Ivii. p. 82. 
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his learning^ and good-nature, pulled out his pocket- 
book, wherein he showed me at the one end several 
well-chosen mottoes, and several patterns of cloth at 
the other. — I, like a well-bred man, praised both 
sorts of goods ; whereupon he tore out the mottoes, 
and generously gave them to me : but, with great 
prudence, put up the patterns in his pocket again. 

I am sensible that any accounts of my own secret 
history can have but little weight with young men of 
sanguine expectations. I shall therefore take this 
opportunity to present my wards with the history of 
an ancient Greek poet, which was sent me from the 
library of Fez, and is to be found there in the end of 
a very ancient manuscript of Homer's works, which 
was brought by the Barbarians from Constantinople. 
The name of the poet is torn out, nor have the critics 
yet determined it. I have faithfully translated part 
of it, and desire that it may be diligently perused by 
all men who design to live by their wits. 

* I was bom at the foot of a certain mountain in 
Greece called Parnassus, where the country is re- 
markably delicious. My mother, while she was with 
child of me, longed for laurel leaves ; and as I lay in 
my cradle, a swarm of bees settled about my mouthy 
without doing me any injury. These were looked 
upon as presages of my being a great man ; and the 
early promises I gave of a quick wit, and lively fancy, 
confinned the high opinion my friends had conceived 
of me. It would be an idle tale to relate the trifling 
adventures of my youth, until 1 arrived at my twen- 
tieth year. It was then that the love I bore to a 
beautiful young virgin, with whom I had innocentiy 
and familiarly conversed from my childhood, became 
the public talk of our village. I was so taken up 
with my passion, that I entirely neglected aU other 

^ Perhaps Will. Pate, a draper, celd>rated for hb wit and leermog. 
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affairs ; and though the daughter of Machaon the 
physician, and a rich heiress, the daughter of a famous 
Grecian orator, were offered me in marriage, I pe- 
remptorily refused both the matches, and rashly 
vowed to live and die with the lovely Polyhymnia. In 
vain did my parents remonstrate to me, that the tra- 
dition of her being descended from the Gods was 
too poor a portion for one of my narrow fortune ; 
that except her fine green-house and garden, she had 
not one foot of land ; and though she should gain 
the lawsuit about the summit of Parnassus, which 
yet had many pretenders to it, that the air was so 
bleak there, and the ground so barren, that it would 
certainly starve the possessor. I fear my obstinacy 
in this particular broke my mother's heart, who died 
a short time after, and was soon followed by my 
father. 

' • I now found myself at liberty, alid notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of a great many rivals, I won and 
enjoyed Polyhymnia. Our amour was known to the 
whole country, and all who saw, extolled the beauty 
of my mistress, and pronounced me happy, in the 
possession of so many charms. We lived in great 
splendor and gaiety, I being persuaded that high 
living was necessary to keep up my reputation, and 
the beauty of my mistress, from whom I had daily 
expectations given me of a post in the government, 
or some lavish present from the great men of our 
commonwealth. I was so proud of my partner, that 
I was perpetually bringing company to see her, 
and was a little tiresome to my acquaintance, by talk- 
ing continually of her several beauties. She herself 
had a most exalted conceit of her charms, and often 
invited the ladies to ask their opinions of her dress ; 
which if they disapproved in any particular, she 
called them a pack of envious insipid things, and 
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ridiculed them in all companies. She had a delicate 
set of teeth, which appeared most to advantage when 
she was angry ; and therefore she was very often in 
a passion. By this imprudent behaviour, when we 
had run out of our money, we had no living soul to 
befriend us ; and every body cried out, it was a judg- 
ment upon me for being a slave to such a proud 
minx, such a conceited hussy. 

* I loved her passionately, and exclaimed against 
a blind and injudicious world. Besides I had several 
children by her, and was likely still to have more ; 
for I always thought the youngest the most beautiful. 
I must not forget that a certain great lord offered 
me a considerable sum in my necessity, to have the 
reputation of fathering one of them ; but I rejected 
his offer with disdain. In order to support her family 
and vanities, she carried me to Athens j where she 
put me upon a hundred pranks to get money. Some- 
times she drest me in an antique robe, and placed a 
diadem on my head, and made me gather a mob 
about me by talking in a blustering tone, and unin- 
telligible language. Sometimes she made me foam 
at the mouth, roll my eyes, invoke the gods, and act 
a sort of madness which the Athenians call the Pin- 
darism. At another time she put a sheep-hook into 
my hand, and drove me round my garret, calling it 
the plains of Arcadia. When these projects failed, 
she gave out, with good success, that I was an old 
astrologer*' ; after that a dumb man** ; and last of all 
she made me pass for a lion^. 

* It may seem strange, that, after so tedious a 
slavery, I should ever get my freedom. But so it 
happened, that during the three last transformations, 

^ Isaac Bickerstafl^ esq. an astrologer in the Tatler. 
d A dumb man in the Spectator. 
* A lion in the Guardian. 
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I grew acquainted with the lady Sophia, whose su- 
perior charms cooled my passion for Polyhymnia ; 
insomuch that some envious dull fellows gave it 
out, my mistress had jilted and left me. But the 
danders of my enemies were silenced by my public 
espousal c£ Sophia ; who, with a greatness of soul, 
void of all jealousy, hath taken Polyhymnia for her 
woman, and is dressed by her every day^' 



No, 142. MONDAY, August 24, 1713.* 

— Paeii mala : t€Bvior armu 

Luxuria incvbuity victumque ulciscitur. — Juv. Sat. vi. 291. 

— ^Th' inveterate ills of peace. 

And wasteful riot ; whose destructive charms 

Revenge the vanquished — Dryden. 



Being obUged, at present, to attend a particular af- 
fair of my own^, I do empower my printer to look 
into the arcana of the lion, and select out of them 
such as may be of public utility ; and Mr. Button is 
hereby authorised and commanded to give my said 
printer free ingress and egress to the lion, without 
any hindrance, let, or molestation whatsoever, until 
such time as he shall receive orders to the contrary. 
And for so doing this shall be his warrant. 

Nestor Ironside. 

* By virtue of the foregoing order, the lion has been 
carefully examined, and the two following papers 

* Steele's. 

' See Nos, lo. and 15. final notes. This paper written originally by 
Steele, contains allusions to the various employments of his ready pen» 
and seems to indicate that he was early in life urged to embrace the pro- 
fession of physic, or follow the study of the law. 

s The particular afiair alluded to here. was probably Steele^s election a& 
M. P. for Stockbridge. 
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beimg found upon him, ar6 thought very pr opet for 
public use/ 

^ Ghen in at the Uoris mouth at six of the clock in themomii^. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

* I CAME very early this morning to rouse 
your lion, thinking it the properest time to offer him 
trash when his stomach was empty and sharp set ; 
and being informed too that he is so very modest, as 
to be shy of swallowing any thing before much com- 
pany, and not without some other politic views, the 
principal of which was, that his digestion being then 
the most keen and vigorous, it might probably 
refine this raw piece from several of its rude crudities, 
and so make it proper food for his master ; for as 
great princes keep their taster, so I perceive you 
keep your digester, having an appetite peculiarly 
turned for delicacies. If a fellow-feeling and simi- 
litude of employment are any motives to engage 
your attention, I may for otice promise myself a fa- 
vourable hearing. By the account you have given 
us of the Sparkler, and your other female wards, I 
am pretty confident you cannot be a stranger to the 
many great difficulties there are in weaning a young 
lady's inclination from a frolic which she is fully bent 
upon. I am guardian to a young heiress, whose 
conduct I am more than ordinary solicitous to keep 
steady in the slippery age we live in. I must con- 
fess miss has hitherto been very tractable and toward, 
considering she is an heiress, and now upon the brink 
of fifteen : but here of late Tom Whirligig has so 
turned her head with the gallantries of a late mas- 
querade, which no doubt Tom, according to his usual 
vivacity, set forth in all its gayest colours, that the 
young creature has been perfectly giddy ever since, 

VOL. 11. T 
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and so set agog with the thoughts of it, that I am 
teased to death by her importuning me to let her ga 
to the next. In the mean time, I have surprised her 
more than once or twice very busy in pulling all her 
clothes to pieces, in order to make up a strange dress, 
and with much ado have reprieved them from her 
merciless scissors. Now you must understand, old 
Iron, I am very loth to trust her all alone into such 
an ocean of temptations. I have made use of all 
manner of dissuasives to her, and have sufficiently 
demonstrated to her, that the devil first addressed 
himself to Eve in a mask, and that we owe the loss 
of our first happy state to a masquerade, which that 
sly intriguer made in the garden, where he seduced 
her ; but she does not at all regard this, the passion 
of curiosity is as predominant in her as ever it was 
in her predecessor. Therefore I appeal, sage Nestor, 
to your experienced age, whether these nocturnal 
assemblies have not a bad tendency, to give a loose 
turn to a young lady's imagination. For the being 
in disguise takes away the usual checks and restraints 
of modesty ; and consequently the beaux do not 
blush to talk wantonly, nor the belles to listen j the 
one as greedily sucks in the poison, as the other in- 
dustriously infuses it; and I am apt to think too, 
that the ladies might possibly forget their own selves 
in such strange dresses, and do that in a personated 
character which may stain their real ones. A young 
milk-maid may indulge herself in the innocent free- 
dom of a green-gown ; and a shepherdess, without 
thinking any harm, may lie down with a shepherd on 
a mossy bank ; and all this while poor Sylvia may be 
so far lost in the pleasing thoughts of her new ro- 
mantic attire, and Damon's soft endearing language, 
as never once to reflect who she is, until the romance 
is completed. Besides, do but consider, dear Nestor, 
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^when a young lady's spirits are fermented with 
sparkling champaign, her heart opened and dilated 
by the attractive gaiety of every thing about her, 
her soul melted away by the soft airs of music, and 
the gentle powers of motion ; in a word, the whole 
woman dissolved in a luxury of pleasure ; I say, in 
such critical circumstances, in such unguarded mo- 
ments, how easy is it for a young thing to be led 
aside by her stars. Therefore, good Mr. Ironside, 
set your lion a roaring against these dangerous as- 
semblies : I can assure you one good loud roar will 
be sufficient to deter my ward from them, for she is 
naturally mighty fearful, and has been always used 
from her childhood to be frightened into good be- 
haviour. And it may prove too some benefit to 
yourself in the management of your own females, 
who, if they are not already, I do not at all question, 
but they will be very shortly gadding after these 
midnight gambols. Therefore, to promote your own 
peace and quietness, as well as mine, and the safety 
of all young virgins, pray order your lion to exert 
his loudest notes against masquerades ; I am sure it 
would be a perfect concert to all good mothers, and 
particularly charm the ears of 

* Your faithful friend and companion, 

* Old Rustisides\' 

• most worthy sir, 

* Being informed that the Eveites daily 
increase, and that fig-leaves are shortly coming into 
fashion ; I have hired me a piece of ground and 
planted it with fig-trees, the soil being naturally pro- 
ductive of them. 1 hope, good Sir, you will so far 

^ See two letters to Nestor Ironside, esq. or in his absence, to the keeper 
of the lion at Button's coffee-house, Covent-garden, signed Incognito ; and 
Tim. Frolic, in Hughes's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 75. Dated Sept. 7, 
1719. By Mr. John Hughes. 

T 2 
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encourage my new project^ as to acquaint the ladies, 
that I have now by me a choice collection of fig- 
leaves of all sorts and sizes, of a delicate texture, and 
a lovely bright verdure, beautifully scalloped at the 
extremities, and most curiously wrought with variety 
of slender fibres, ranged in beautiful meanders and 
windings. I have some very cool ones for summer, 
so transparently thin, that you may see through them, 
and others of a thicker substance for winter j I have 
likewise some very small ones of a particular species 
for little misses. So that I do not question but to 
give general satisfaction to all ladies whatsoever, that 
please to repair to me at the sign of the Adam and 
Eve, near Cupid's gardens. If you wiU favour me 
with the insertion of this in your Guardian, I will 
make your favourite, the Sparkler, a present of some 
of the choicest fig-leaves I have, and lay before her 
feet the primitiae of my new garden ; and if you 
bring me a great many customers for my leaves, I 
promise you my figs shall all be at your service. 
* I am, worthy Sir, 

* Your worship's most obedient 
* humble servant, 
* Anthony Ever-Gkeen.' 

* N. B. I am now rearing up a set of fine furbe- 
lowed dock-leaves, which will be exceeding proper 
for old women, and superannuated maids; those 
plants having two excellent good properties j the one, 
that they flourish best in dry ground ; the other, 
that being clothed with several integuments of downy 
surfaces, they are exceeding waim and cherishing V 
i Soe the final notes to Nos. lo. 1 1. and 15, 
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No. 143. TUESDAY, August 25, 1713 .* 

QuUfuit, horrendot primus quiprotulU enses? 

Q^utrnferusy et vereferretu iUefvii J TiiuL. 1 Eleg. x. !• 

Who firgt, with skill inhuman, did produce. 
And teach mankind, the sword's destructive use? 
What sense of pity could the monster feel ! 
Himself relentless as the murd'rous Steel ! 



Notwithstanding the levity of the pun, which is in 
the second line of my motto, the subject I am going 
upon is of the most serious consequence, and concerns 
no less than the peace and quiet, and, for ought I 
know, the very life and safety, of every inoffensive 
and well-disposed inhabitant of this city. Frequent 
complaints have been made to me, by men of dis- 
cretion and sobriety, in most of the coffee-houses 
fixwn St James's to Jonathan's, that there is sprung 
up of late a very numerous race of young fellows 
about the town, who have the confidence to walk the 
streets, and come into all public places in open day- 
Mght, with^swords of such an immoderate lengthy as 
strike terror into a great many of her majesty's good 
subjebCts''. Besides this, half a dozen of this fraternity 
in a room or a narrow street, are as inconvenient as 
so many turnstiles, because you can pass neither back- 
ward nor forward, until you have first put their wea- 
pons aside. When Jack Lizard made his first trip* 
to town from the university, he thought he could 
never bring up with him too much of the gentleman j 
this I soon perceived in the first visit he made me, 
when I remember, he came scraping in at the door, 
encumbered with a bar of cold iron so irksomely 

* Steele's. 
k See Nos. 145. and 171, 
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long, that it banged against his calf and jarred upon 
his right heel, as he walked, and came rattling behind 
him as he ran down the stairs. But his sister Anna- 
bella's raillery soon cured him of this awkward air, 
by telling him that his sword was only fit for goin^ 
up stairs, or walking up hill, and that she shrewdly 
suspected he had stolen it out of the college kitchen. 
But to return to the public grievance of this city ; 
it is very remarkable, that these Brothers of the 
Blade began to appear upon the first suspension of 
arms; and that since the conclusion of the peace 
the order is very much increased, both as to the 
number of the men and the size of their weapons. 
I am informed, that these men of preposterous bra- 
very, who affect a military air in a profound peace, 
and dare to look terrible amongst their fiiends and 
fellow-citizens, have formed a plan to erect themselves 
into a society, under the name of the Terrible club j 
and that they entertain hopes of getting the great 
armory-hall in the Tower for their club-room. . Upon 
this I have made it my business to inquire more par- 
ticularly into the cabals of these Hectors j and by 
the help of my lion, I have got such informations as 
will enable me to countermine their designs, together 
with a copy of some fundamental articles drawn 
up by three of their ringleaders ; the which, it seems, 
are to be augmented and assented to by the rest of 
gang, on the first of January next, if not timely pre- 
vented, at a general meeting in the sword-cutlers' 
hall. I shall at present, to let them see that they are 
not unobserved, content myself with publishing only 
the said articles. 

Articles to he agreed upon by the members qf the Terrible club. 
Imprimis, That the club do meet at midnight in 



i 
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the great armory-hall in the Tower, if leave can be 
obtained, the first Monday in every month. 

II. That the president be seated upon a drum at 
the upper end of the table, accoutred with a helmet, 
a basket hilt sword, and a buff belt. 

III. That the president be always obliged to pro- 
vide, for the first and standing dish of the club, a 
pasty of bull beef, baked in a target made for that 
purpose. 

IV. That the members do cut their meat with 
bayonets instead of knives. 

V. That every member do sit to the table, and eat 
with his hat, his sword, and his gloves on. 

VI. That there be no liquor drank but rack-punch 
quickened with brandy and gunpowder. 

VII. That a large mortar be made use of for a 
punch-bowl. 

In all appearance it could be no other than a mem- 
ber of this club, who came last week to Button's, 
and sat over-against the lion with such a settled fierce- 
ness in his countenance, as if he came to vie with 
that animal in sternness of looks- His stature was 
somewhat low; his motions quick and smart, and 
might be mistaken for startings and convulsions. He 
wore a broad stiff hat, cudgel-proof, with an edging 
three fingers deep, trussed up into the fierce trooper's 
cock. To this was added a dark wig, very moderately 
curled, and tied in two large knots up to his ears; 
his coat was short, and rich in tarnished lace; his 
nostrils and his upper lip were all begrimed with 
snuff. At first I was in hopes the gentleman's friends 
took care not to intrust him with any weapon ; until 
looking down, I could perceive a sword of a most 
unwarrantable size, that hung carelessly below his 
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knee, with two- large tassels at the hilt, that played 
about his ancles. 

I must confess I cannot help shrewdly suspecting 
the courage of the Terribles. I beg pardon if I am 
in the wrong when I think, that the long sword, aJid 
the swaggering cock, are the ordinary disguises of a 
faint heart. These men while they think to impose 
terror upon others, do but render themselves con- 
temptible ; their very dress tells you that they are 
surrounded with fears, that they live in Hobbes's 
state of nature, and that they are never free from ap- 
prehensions. I dare say, if one were to look into the 
hearts of these champions, one should ^nd there a 
great tendency to go cased in armour, and that no- 
tliing but the fear of a stronger ridicule restrains 
them from it. A brave man scorns to wear any thing, 
that may give him an advantage over his neighbour j 
his great glory is neither to fear, nor to be feared. 
I remember, when I was abroad, to have seen a buf* 
foon in an opera, whose excessive cowardice never 
failed to set the whole audience into a loud laughter: 
but the scene which seemed to divert them most, 
was that in which he came on with a sword that 
reached quite across the stage, and was put to flight 
by an adversary, whose stature was not above four 
foot high, and whose weapon was not three foot long. 
This brings to my mind what I have formerly read 
of a king of Arabia, who showing a rich sword, that 
had been presented to him, his courtiers unanimously 
gave their opinion, that it had no other fault, but 
that of being too short j upon which the king's son 
said, that there was no weapon too short for a brave 
man, since there needed no more but to advance one 
step to make it long enough. To this I shall subjoin 
by way of corollary, that there is no weapon long 
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enough for a coward, who never thinks himself se- 
cure while he is within sight of his adversary's point. 
I vsrould therefore advise these men of distant courage, 
as they tender their honour, to shorten their dimen- 
sions, and reduce their tilters to a more reputable, as 
i?irell as a more portable size'. 



No. 144. WEDNESDAY, August 26, 1713.* 

Sua cuique quum nt animi cogUatio, 

Colorque privut — pHiEOB. Prol. v, ver, 7. 

Every, man has his peculiAr way of thinking and acting. 



It is a very just, and a common observation upon the 
natives of this island, that in their different degrees, 
and in their several professions and employments, 
they abound as much and perhaps more, in good 
sense than any people ; and yet, at the same time 
there is scarce an Englishman of any life and spirit^ 
that has not some odd cast of thought^ some original 
liumour that distinguishes him from his neighbour. 
Hence it is that our comedies are enriched with such 
a diversity of characters, as is not to be seen upon 
any other theatre in Europe. Even in the masque- 
rades that have been lately given to the town, though 
they are diversions we are not accustomed to, the 
singularities of dress were carried much futther than 
is usual in foreign countries, where the natives are 
trained up, as it were, from their infancy, to those 
amusements. The very same measure of understand- 
ing, the very same accomplishments, the very same 
defects, shall, amongst us, appear under a quite dif- 

* Steele's. 
1 See Nos. 145. and 17I> on this subject; and the final notes to Nos. icr, 
11. and 15. 
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ferent aspect in one man, to what they do in another.^ 
This makes it as impracticable to foreigners to enter' 
into a thorough knowledge of the Enghsh, as it would 
be to learn the Chinese language, in which there is a 
different character for every individual w^ord. I know 
not how to explain this vein of humour so obvious 
in my countrymen, better than by comparing it to 
what the French call Le gout du terroir in wines, by 
which they mean the different flavour one and the 
same grape shall draw from the different soils in whicli 
it is planted. This national mark is visible amongst us 
in every rank and degree of men, from the persons of 
the first quality and politest sense, down to the rudest 
and most ignorant of the people. Every mechanic 
has a peculiar cast of head and turn of wit, or some 
uncommon whim, as a characteristic that distinguishes 
him from others of his trade, as well as from the mul- 
titudes that are upon a level with him. We hav^ a 
smaH-coaUman"*, who from beginning with two plain 

>n Mr. Thomas Breton, the musical small-coal-man, the first who insti- 
tuted a concert, and introduced musical meetings and clubs into this coun- 
try, was a native of Northamptonshire. He served a regular apprenticeship 
to his employment with a small-coal-man, in St. John the Baptist's-street, 
and began to trade in this way for himself by the little gate of St. John's 
of Jerusalem, next to Clerkenwell-^reen. He became, soon after, an ex- 
cellent chemist under the instructions of Dr. Garanciers, and by the help 
of a moveable elaboratory contrived and built by himself. He was likewise 
famous for his knowledge in the theory of music, and became no inconsi- 
derable performer. He pricked music with neatness and accuracy, and 
a judicious collection pricked with his own hand was sold after his death 
for near 100/. He was a collector of curious books, and besides a collec- 
tion in this kind sold before he died, left behind him, a choice library in 
the chemical and musical branches of science, both of printed books and 
manuscripts, with a very considerable collection of mudcal instnunents, 
and many valuable curiosities. His death, which happened in Sept. 1714, 
was caused, or occasioned, by a trick of a ventriloquist, introduced on pur- 
pose to frighten him, to indulge the humour of a foolish justice <^ the 
peace in the neighbourhood, of the name of Robe. The circumstances 
are minutely related by sir John Hawkins in his iflistory of Music, vol. v. 
b. i. chap. 9. where the curious may see a more particular account, and 
a fine print of this very singular and ingenious man. P. 71. et seqq. ut 
supra. 
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notes, which made up his daily cry, has made him* 
self master of the whole compass of the gamut, and 
has frequent concerts of music at his own house, for 
the entertainment of himself and his friends. There 
is a person of great hospitality, who lives in a plas- 
tered cottage upon the road to Hampstead, and gets 
a superfluity of wealth, by accommodating holiday 
passengers with ale, brandy, pipes, tobacco, cakes, gin- 
gerbread, apples, pears, and other small refreshments 
of life ; and on workydays takes the air in his chaise, 
and recreates himself with the elegant pleasures of 
the beau monde. The shining men amongst our mob, 
dignified by the title of ringleaders, have an inex- 
haustible fund of archness and raillery ; as likewise 
have our sailors and watermen. Our very street- 
beggars are not without their peculiar oddities, as the 
schoolmen term them. The other day a tattered wag 
followed me across the Mews with * one farthing or 
halfpenny, good your honour, do your honour ; and 
I shall make bold to pray for you.' 

Shakespear, who was a great copier of nature, 
whenever he introduces any artisans or low characters 
into his plays, never fails to dash them strongly with 
some distinguishing stain of humour, as may be seen 
more remarkably in the scene of the grave-diggers 
in Hamlet. 

Though this singularity of temper, which runs 
through the generality of us, may make us seem 
whimsical to strangers ; yet it furnishes out a per- 
petual change of entertainment to ourselves, and di- 
versifies all our conversations with such a variety of 
mirth, as is not to be met with in any other country. 
Sir William Temple, in his Essay upon Poetry, en- 
deavours to account for the British humours in the 
following manner : 

* This may proceed from the native plenty of our 
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soil, the unequalness of our climate, as well as the 
ease of our government, and the liberty of professing 
opinions and factions, which perhaps our neighbours^ 
have about them, but are forced to disguise, and 
thereby may come in time to be extinguished. Thus 
we come to have more originals, and more that ap- 
pear what they are. We have more humour, because 
every man follows his own, and takes a pleasure, 
perhaps a pride to show it. On the contrary, where 
the people are generally poor, and forced to hard 
labour, their actions and lives are all of a piece. 
Where they serve hard masters, they must follow 
their examples, as well as commands, and are forced 
upon imitation in small matters, as well as obedience 
in great : so that some nations look as if they were 
cast all in one mould, or cut out all by one pattern, 
at least the common people in one, and the gentlemen 
in another. They seem all of a sort in their habits, 
their customs, and even their talk and conversation, 
as well as in the application and pursuit of their ac- 
tions, and their lives. Besides all this, there is an- 
other sort of variety amongst us, which arises from 
our climate, and the dispositions it naturally produces. 
We are not only more unlike one another, than any 
nation I know; but we are more unlike ourselves 
too, at several times, and owe to our very air some ill 
qualities, as well as many good.* 

Ours is the only country, perhaps in the Whole 
world, where every man, rich and poor, dares to have 
a humour of his own, and to avow it upon all otpca- 
sions. I make no doubt, but that it is to this great 
freedom of temper, and this unconstrained manner 
of living, that we owe in a great measure, the number 
of shining geniuses, which rise up amongst us ftottt 
time to time, in the several arts and sciences, for the 
service and for the ornament of life. This frank and 
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generous disposition in a people, will Kkewige never 
fail to keep up in their minds an aversion to slavery, 
and be, as it were, a standing bulwark of their liber- 
ties. So long as ever wit and humour continue, and the 
generality of us will have their own way of thinking, 
speaking, and acting, this nation is not like to give 
any quarter to an invader, and much less to bear with 
the absurdities of popery, in exchange for an estab- 
lished and a reasonable faith". 



No. 14.5. THURSDAY, August 27, 1713.* 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget amUs. Hob. Ars Poet. 122, 

Scorning all judges and all law, but anns. Roscommon^ 



Amongst the several challenges and letters which 
ray paper of the twenty-fifth ° has brought upon me, 
there happens to be one, which I know not well what 
to make of. I am doubtful whether it is the archnesg^ 
of some wag, or the serious resentment of a coxcomb 
that vents his indignation with an insipid pertness. 
In either of these two lights I think it may divert 
my readers, for which reason I shall make no scruple 
to comply with the gentleman's request, and make 
his letter public. 

* OLD TESTY, 

* Your gray hairs for once shall be your 
protection, and this billet a fair warning to you for 
your audacious raillery upon the dignity of long 
s\f ords. Look to it for the iUture j consider we Bro- 

B.See.nQte^ to Nos. lo. ll. and 15. adjinei. Established and reason- 
able as our faith is, such is the oddity of humour in certain sectaries, that 
they still want and wish to have no small alterations to be mtide in it 

« See Na 143. oBitbf Xecfibte.cUdi^ 
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thers of the Blade are men of a long reach : Think 
betimes, 

** How many perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron/' 

It has always been held dangerous to play with edge- 
tools. I grant you, we men of valour are but awk- 
ward jesters ; we know not how to repay joke for 
joke ; but then we always make up in point what w^e 
want in wit. He that shall rashly attempt to regu- 
late our hilts, or reduce our blades, had need to have 
a heart of oak, as well as " Sides of Iron." Thus 
much for the present. In the mean time Bilbo ^ is 
the word, remember that, and tremble. 

'Kit-yard Coffee-house. * ThO. SwAGGER.' 

This jocose manner of bullying an old man, so long 
as it affords some entertainment to my friends, is what 
I shall not go about to discourage. However my 
witty antagonist must give me leave, since he attacks 
me in proverbs, to exchange a thrust or two with 
him at the same weapons ; and so let me tell Mr. 
Swagger, * There is no catching old birds with chaflP;* 
and that * Brag is a good dog, but Hold-fast is abet- 
ter.* * Fore- warned, fore-armed.' Having despatched 
this combatant, and given him as good as he brings, 
I proceed to exhibit the case of a person who is the 
very reverse of the former ; the which he lays before 
me in the following epistle : 

* WORTHY SIR, 

* I AM the most unfortunate of men, if you 
do not speedily interpose with your authority in be^ 
"half of a gentieman, who by his own example, has 
for these six months endeavoured, at the peril of his 
life, to bring little swords into fashion, in hopes to 
preyail upon the gentry by that means, winning them 

^ Bilbo, a Spanish sword-blade from Bilboa in S^ain. 
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over inch by inch, to appear without any swords at 
all. It was my misfortune to call in at Tom's last 
xiight, a little fuddled, where I happened only to 
point towards an odd fellow with a monstrous sword, 
that made a ring round him, as he turned upon his 
heel to speak to one or other in the room. Upon this 
peccadillo, the bloody-minded villain has sent me a 
challenge this morning. I tremble at the very thoughts 
of it, and am sick with the apprehension of seeing 
that weapon naked, which terrified me in the scab- 
bard. The unconscionable ruffian desires in the most 
civil terms, he may have the honour of measuring 
swords with me. Alas ! Sir, mine is not, hilt and all, 
above a foot and a half. I take the liberty of inclo- 
sing it to you in my wig-box, and shall be eternally 
obliged to you, if upon sight of it, your compassion 
may be so far removed, as to occasion you to write a 
good word for me to my adversary, or to say any 
thing that may shame him into reason, and save at 
once the life and reputation of, 

* Sir, your most devoted slave, 

* Timothy Bodkin.' 

good mr. bodkin, 

The perusal of this paper will give you to 
understand, that your letter, together with the little 
implement you sent me in the wig-box, came safe to 
my hands. From the dimensions of it I perceive 
your courage lies in a narrow compass. Suppose you 
should send this bravo the fellow to it, and desire him 
to meet you in a closet, letting him know at the same 
time, that you fight all your duels under lock and key, 
for the sake of privacy. But if this proposal seems 
a little too rash, I shall send my servant with your 
sword to the person offended, and give him instruc- 
tions to tell Um you are a little purblind, and dare 
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not for that reason trust to a longer weapon, and that 
an inch in his body will do your business as well as 
an elL Or, if you would have me proceed yet more 
cautiously, my servant shall let him know, as from 
me, that he should meddle with his match ; and that 
alone, if he be a man of honour, will make him re.^ 
fleet ; if otherwise, as I am very inclyiable to doubt 
it, you need give yourself no further unnecessarjr 
fears ; but rely upon the truth of my remarks upon 
the Terribles. I have bethought myself of one ex- 
pedient more for you, which seems to be the most 
likely to succeed. Send your own servant to wait 
upon the gentleman : let him carry with him your 
sword, and a letter, in which you tell him, that ad- 
miring the magnificence and grandeur of his weapon 
at Tom*s, you thought it great pity so gallant a ca- 
valier should not be completely armed ; for which 
reason you humbly request, that you may have the 
honour of presenting him with a dagger. 
I am. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

Nestor Ironside. 

I received a letter last week from one of my female 
wards, who subscribes herself Teraminta**. She seems 
to be a lady of great delicacy, by the concern she 
shows for the loss of a small covering, which the ge^ 
nerality of the sex have laid aside. She is in pain, 
and full of those fears, which are natural in a state 
of virginity, lest any, the smallest part of her linen, 
should be in the possession of a man. In compliance 
therefore with her request, and to gratify her modesty 
so far as lies in my power, I have given orders to my 
printer to make room for her advertisement in this 
day's paper. 

^ See No» 109. ad initium, Teranunta* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

* August 19. Whereas a modesty-piece was lost 
at the masquerade last Monday night, being the 17th 
instant, between the hours of twelve and one, the 
author of this paper gives notice, that if any person 
-will put it into the hands of Mr. Daniel Button, to 
be returned to tbe owner, it shall by her be acknow- 
ledged as the last favour, and no questions asked. 

* N. B. It is of no use but to the owner'/ 
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l^Ttmui homnum leonem nianu tradare auius, et ottendere manturfactum, 
Hanno e claritnmis Pcenorum traditur. Pun. 

Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, is reported to have been the first man who 
ventured to handle a lion, and bring him up tame. 



The generality of my readers, I find, are so well 
pleased with the story of the lion, in my paper of the 
twentieth instant', and with my friend's design of 
compiling a history of that noble species of animals j 
that a great many ingenious persons have promised 
me their assistance to bring in materials for the work, 
from all tlie storehouses of ancient and modem learn- 
ing, as well as from oral tradition. For a further en- 
couragement of the undertaking, a considerable num- 
ber of virtuosi have offered, when my collection shall 
swell into a reasonable bulk, to contribute very hand- 
somely, by way of subscription, towards the printing 
of them in folio, on a large royal paper, curiously 
adorned with variety of forests, desarts, rocks, and 
caves, and lions of all sorts and sizes upon copper- 
plates by the best hands. A rich old bachelor of 

* Steele's. 
r See final notes to Nos. 10. and 15. • See No. 139. 

VOL. II. U 
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Lion*s-inn, who is zealous for the honour of the place 
in which he was educated, sends me word I may 
depend upon a hundred pounds from him, towards 
the embellishing of the work ; assuring me, at the 
same time, that he will set his clerk to search the, 
records, and enquire into the antiquities of that house, 
that there may be no stone left unturned to make the 
book complete. Considering the volumes that have 
been written upon insects and reptiles, and the vast 
expense and pains some philosophers have been at to 
discover, by the help of glasses, their almost imper- 
ceptible qualities and perfections : it will not, I hope, 
be thought unreasonable, if the lion, whose majestic 
form lies open to the naked eye, should take up a 
first-rate folio. 

A worthy merchant, and a friend of mine, sends 
me the following letter, to be inserted in my com- 
mentaries upon lions. 

* SIR, 

* Since one of your correspondents has of 
late entertained the public with a very remarkable 
and ancient piece of history, in honour of the gran- 
dees of the forest ; and since it is probable you may 
in time collect a great many curious records and 
amazing circumstances, which may contribute to make 
these animals respected over the face of the whole 
earth ; I am not a little ambitious to have the glory 
of contributing somewhat to so generous an under- 
taking. If you throw your work into the form of 
chronicle, I am in hopes I may furnish out a page in 
it towards the latter end of the volume, by a narra- 
tion of a modem date, which 1 had in the year I7OO, 
from the gentleman to whom it happened. 

' About sixty years ago, when the plague raged at 
Naplejs, sir George Davis, consul there for the Eng- 
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lish nation, retired to Florence. It happened one day 
he went out of curiosity to see the great duke's lions. 
At the further end, in one of the dens, lay a lion, 
iw^hich the keepers in three years' time could not tame^ 
v^ith all the art and gentle usage imaginable. Sir 
George no sooner appeared at the grates of the den, 
but the lion ran to him with all the marks of joy and 
transport he was capable of expressing. He reared 
himself up and licked his hand, which this gentleman 
put in through the grates. The keeper aj&ighted, 
took him by the arm and pulled him away, begging 
him not to hazard liis life by going so near the fiercest 
creature of that kind that ever entered those dens. 
However, nothing would satisfy sir George, notwith* 
standing all that could be said to dissuade him, but 
he must go into the den to him. The very instant 
he entered, the lion threw his paws upon his should- 
ers, and licked his face, and ran to and fro in the 
den, fawning, and full of joy, like a dog at the sight 
of his master* After several embraces and salutations 
exchanged on both sides, they parted very good 
friends. The rumour of this interview between the 
lion and the stranger rung immediately through the 
whole city, and sir George was very near passing for 
a saint amongst the people. The great duke, when he 
heard of it, sent for sir George, who waited upon his 
highness to the den, and to satisfy his curiosity, gave 
him the following account of what seemed so strange 
to the duke and his followers. 

** A captain of a ship from Barbary gave me this 
lion when he was a young whelp. I brought him up 
tame ; but when I thought him too large to be suf? 
fered to run about the house, I built a den for him in 
my court-yard ; from that time he was never permit- 
ted to go loose, except when I brought him within 
doors to show him to my friends. When he was five 

u 2 
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years old, in his gamesome tricks, he did some mis- 
chief by pawing and playing with people. Having 
griped a man one day a little too hard, I ordered him 
to be shot, for fear of incurring the guilt of what 
might happen ; upon this a friend who was then at 
dinner with me, begged him : how he came here I 
know not." 

* Here sir George Davis ended ; and thereupon 
the duke of Tuscany assured him, that he had the 
lion from that very friend of his. I am. Sir, 
* Your most obedient servant, 

^ and constant reader,' &c.* 

%* Lately published the third ectition carefully revised, and correctly 
printed in two pocket volumes, of Female Falsehood; or, the life and ad- 
ventures of a late French nobleman. Written by himself after his retire- 
ment, and digested by M. de St. Evremond. The third edition, revised 
and corrected. 

* Beauty, like ice, our footing doth betray; 
Who can tread sure on the smooth slippery way? 
Pleas'd with the passage, we slide swiftly on ; 
And see the dangers which we cannot shun,' Daydeit. 

* N. B. This is the book mentioned by sir Richard Steele, in the Guard- 
ian, No. 150. and from which was transcribed the adventure inserted in 
that paper. 

* Printed for J. Walthoe, over against the Royal-exchange in Cornhill; 
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JBonum est^fugienda aspicere aUeno in malo. Publ. Syr. 

It is a good thing to learn caution by the misfortunes of others. 



Having in my paper of the 21st of July", shewed my 
dislike of the ridiculous custom of garnishing a new- 
married couple, and setting a gloss upon their per- 

* Steele's. 
< See Nos. lo. 15. and notes adjinem, 
• See No. 115. 
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sons which is to last no longer than the honeymoon ; 
I think it may be much for the emolument of my dis- 
ciples of both sexes, to make them sensible, in the 
next place, of the folly of launching out into extra- 
vagant expences, and a more magnificent way of 
living immediately upon marriage. If the bride and 
bridegroom happen to be persons of any rank, they 
come into all public places, and go upon all visits 
with so gay an equipage, and so glittering an appear- 
ance, as if they were making so many public entries. 
But to judicious minds, and to men of experience in 
this life, the gilt chariot, the coach and six, the gaudy 
liveries, the supernumerary train of servants, the 
great house, the sumptuous table, the services of 
plate, the embroidered clothes, the rich brocades, 
and the profusion of jewels, that upon this occasion 
break out at once, are so many symptoms of madness 
in the happy pair, and prognostications of their fu-. 
ture misery. 

I remember a country neighbour of my lady Li- 
zard's, squire Wiseacre by name, who enjoyed a very • 
clear estate of 5001. per annum, and by living fru- 
gally upon it was beforehand in the world. This 
gentleman unfortunately fell in love with Mrs. Fanny 
Flippant, the then reigning toast in those parts. In 
a word, he married her, and to give a lasting proof 
of his affection, consented to make both her and him- 
self miserable by setting out in the high mode of 
wedlock. He, in less than the space of five years, 
was reduced to starve in prison for debt ; and his 
lady, with a son and three daughters, became a bur- 
den to the parish. The conduct of Frank Foresight "" 
was the very reverse to squire Wiseacre's. He had 
lived a bachelor some years about this town, in the 
best of companies ; kept a chariot and four footmen, 

^ See No. 114. arf^wtfw. Tern Truelove. 
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besides six saddle horses; he did not exceed, but 
went to the utmost stretch of his income ; but w^hen 
he married the beautiful Clarinda, who brought hina 
a plentiful fortune, he dismissed two of his footmen, 
four of the saddle horses, and his chariot ; and kept 
only a chair for the use of his lady. Embroidered 
clothes and laced linen were quite laid aside ; he was 
married in a plain drugget, and from that time for- 
ward, in all the accommodations of life, never covet> 
ed any thing beyond cleanliness and conveniency- 
When any of his acquaintance asked him the reason 
of this sudden change, he would answer, * In a single 
life I could easily compute my wants, and provide 
against them ; but the condition of life I am now en- 
gaged in, is attended with a thousand unforeseen ca- 
sualties, as well as a great many distant, but unavoid- 
able expenses. The happiness or misery, in this world, 
of a future progeny, will probably depend upon my 
good or ill husbandry. I shall never think I have dis- 
charged my duty until I have laid up a provision for 
'three or four children at least.' * But, pr*ythee 
Frank,* says a pert coxcomb that stood by, * why 

should'st thou reckon thy chickens before * upon 

which he cut him short, and replied, * It is no mat- 
ter } a brave man can never want heirs, while there 
is one man of worth living.' This precautious way 
of reasoning and acting has proved to Mr. Foresight 
and his lady an uninterrupted source of felicity. 
Wedlock sits light and easy upon them ; and they are 
at present happy in two sons and a daughter, who a 
great many years hence will feel the good ejSects of 
their parents' prudence. 

My memory fails me in recollecting where I have 
read, that in some parts of Holland'' it is provided by 
Ijiw, that every man, before he marries, shall be 

^ I beye?e it is ja Swisserland. A. 
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obliged to plant a certain number of trees, propor- 
tionable to his circumstances, as a pledge to the go- 
vernment for the maintenance of his children. Every 
honest as well as every prudent man should do some- 
thing equivalent to this, by retrenching all superflu- 
ous and idle expences, instead of following the ex* 
travagant practice of persons, who sacrifice every 
thing to their present vanity, and never are a day be- 
forehand in thought. I know not what delight splen- 
did nuptials may afford to the generality of the great 
world : I never could be present at any of them with- 
out a heavy heart. It is with pain I refrain from tears, 
when I see the bride thoughtlessly jigging it about 
the room, dishonoured with jewels, and dazzling the 
eyes of the whole assembly at the expense of her 
children's future subsistence. How singular, in the 
age we live in, is the moderate behaviour of young 
Sophia, and how amiable does she appear in the eyes 
of wise men ! Her lover, a little before marriage, ac- 
quainted her, that he intended to lay out a thousand 
pounds for a present in jewels ; but before he did it, 
desired to know what sort would be most acceptable 
to her. * Sir,' replied Sophia, * I thank you for your 
kind and generous intentions, and only beg they may 
be executed in another manner : be pleased only to 
give me the money, and I will try to lay it out to a 
better advantage. I am not,' continues she, * at all 
fond of those expensive trifles ; neither do I think 
the wearing of diamonds can be any addition, nor the 
absence of them any diminution, to my happiness. I 
should be ashamed to appear in public for a few days 
in a dress which does not become me at all times. 
Besides, I see by that modest plain garb of yours, 
that you are not yourself affected with the gaiety of 
apparel. When I am your wife, my only care will be 
to keep my person clean and neat for you, and not to 
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make it fine for others/ The gentleman, transported 
with this excellent turn of mind in his mistress, pre- 
sented her with the money in new gold. She pur- 
chased an annuity with it ; out of the income of 
which, at every revolution of her wedding-day, she 
makes her husband some pretty present, as a token 
of her gratitude, and a fresh pledge of her love ; 
part of it she yearly distributes among her indigent 
and best deserving neighbours ; and the small re* 
mainder she lays out in something useful for herself* 
or the children \ 
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— Feu est et ab hoste doceri. Ovid. Met. iv. 428. 

'Us good to learn even from an enemy. 



There is a kind of apophthegm, which I have fre- 
quently met with in my reading, to this purpose : 
* That there are few, if any books, out of which a 
man of learning may not extract something for his 
use/ I have often experienced the truth of this 
maxim, when calling in at my bookseller's, I have 
taken the book next to my hand oiF the counter, to 
employ the minutes I have been obliged to linger 
away there, in waiting for one friend or other. Yes- 
terday when I came there, the Turkish Tales hap- 
pened to lie in my way ; upon opening of that amusing 
author, I happened to dip upon a short tale, which 
gave me a great many serious reflections. The very 
same fable may fall into the hands of a great many 

♦ Steele's. 
« See final aotes to Nos. 10. 15. ; and the introductory note to No. 131. 
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men of wit and pleasure, who it is probable, will read 
it ^th their usual levity ; but since it may as proba- 
bly divert and instruct a great many persons of plain 
and virtuous minds, I shall make no scruple of mak-* 
ing it the entertainment of this day's paper. The 
moral to be drawn from it is entirely Christian, and 
is so very obvious, that I shall leave to every reader 
the pleasure of picking it out for himself. I shall 
only premise, to obviate any offence that may be 
taken, that a great many notions in the Mahometan 
religion are borrowed from the holy scripture* 

The History ofSanton Barsisa. 

There was formerly a santon whose name was Bar- 
sisa, which for the space of an hundred years, very 
fervently applied himself to prayer J"; and scarce 
ever went out of the grotto in which he made his re- 
sidence, for fear of exposing himself to the danger of 
offending God. He fasted in the day-time, and watch- 
ed in the night. All the inhabitants of the country 
had such a great veneration for him, and so highly 
valued his prayers, that they commonly applied to 
him, when they had any favour to beg of Heaven. 
Wlien he made vows for the health of a sick person, 
the patient was immediately cured. 

It happened that the daughter of the king of that 
country fell into a dangerous distemper, the cause of 
which the physicians could not discover, yet they con- 
tinued prescribing remedies by guess ; but instead of 
helping the princess, they only augmented her disease* 
In the meantime the king was inconsolable, for he 
passionately loved his daughter; wherefore, one day, 
finding all human assistance vain, he declared it as his 

y Eastern apologues are drawn up strong; else a hundred years of pray- 
ers, and a frozen age, might have secured a man. A. 
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opinion that the princess ought to be sent to the san- 
ton Barsisa. 

All the beys applauded his sentiment, and the king's 
officers conducted her to the santon ; who, notwith- 
standing his frozen age, could not see such a beauty 
without being sensibly moved. He gazed on her 
with pleasure ; and the devil taking this opportuni- 
ty, whispered in his ear thus ; * O santon ! don't let 
slip such a fortunate minute : tell the king's servants 
that it is requisite for the princess to pass this night 
in the grotto, to see whether it will please God to 
cure her ; that you will put up a prayer for her, and 
that they need only come to fetch her to-morrow.' 

How weak is man ! the santon followed the devil's 
advice, and did what he suggested to him. . But the 
officers, before they would yield to leave the prin- 
cess, sent one of their number to know the king's 
pleasure. That monarch, who had an entire confi- 
dence in Barsisa, never in the least scrupled the trust- 
ing of his daughter with him. * I consent,* said he, 
* that she stay with that holy man, and that he keep 
her as long as he pleases: I am wholly satisfied on 
that head.* 

When the officers had received the king's answer, 
they all retired, and the princess remained alone with 
the hermit. Night being come, the devil presented 
himself to the santon, saying, * Canst thou let slip so 
favourable an opportunity with so charming a crea- 
ture ? Fear not her telling of the violence you offer 
her ; if she were even so indiscreet as to reveal it, 
who will believe her ? The court, the city, and all 
the world, are too miich prepossessed in your favour, 
to give any credit to such a report. You may do any 
thing unpunished, when armed by the great reputa- 
tion for wisdom which you have acquired.' The un- 
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fortunate Barsisa was so weak as to hearken to the 
enemy of mankind. He approached the princess, took 
her into his arms, and in a moment cancelled a virtue 
of an hundred years* duration. 

He had no sooner perpetrated his crime, than a 

thousand avenging horrors haunted him night and 

day. He thus accosts the devil : * O wretch,* says 

he, * it is thou which hast destroyed me ! Thou hast 

encompassed me for a whole age, and endeavoured to 

seduce me ; and now at last thou hast gained thy end.* 

• Oh santon !* answered the devil, * do not reproach 

me with the pleasure thou hast enjoyed. Thou mayst 

repent : but what is unhappy for thee is, that the 

princess is impregnated, and thy sin will become 

public. Thou wilt become the laughing-stock of 

those who admire and reverence thee at present, and 

the king will put thee to an ignominious death. 

Barsisa, terrified by this discourse, says to the 
devil, * What shall I do to prevent the publication of 
my shame?* * To hinder the knowledge of your 
crime, you ought to commit a fresh one,* answered 
the devil. * Kill the princess, bury her at the comer 
of the grotto, and when the king's messengers come 
to-morrow, tell them you have cured her, and that 
she went from the grotto very early in the morning. 
They will believe you, and search for her all over 
the city and country ; the king her father will be in 
great pain for her, but after several vain searches it 
will wear off.* 

The hermit, abandoned by God, pursuant to this 
advice killed the princess, buried her in a comer of 
the grotto, and the next day told the officers what 
the devil bid him say. They made diligent enquiry 
for the king's daughter, but not being able to hear of 
her, they despaired of finding her, when the devil told 
them that all their search for the princess was vain j 
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and relating what had passed betwixt her and the 
santon, he told them the place where she was inter- 
red. The oflScers immediately went to the grotto, 
seized Barsisa, and found the princess's body in the 
place to which the devil had directed them ; where- 
upon they took up the corpse, and carried that and 
the santon to the palace. 

When the king saw his daughter dead, and was in- 
formed of the whole event, he broke out into tears and 
bitter lamentations ; and assembling the doctors, he 
laid the santon's crime before them, and asked their 
advice how he should be punished. All the doctors 
condemned him to death, upon which the king order- 
ed him to be hanged. Accordingly, a gibbet was 
erected : the hermit went up the ladder^ and when he 
was going to be turned off, the devil whispered in his 
ear these words : * O santon ! if you will worship me, 
I will extricate you out of this difficulty, and trans- 
port you two thousand leagues from hence, into a 
country where you shall be reverenced by men as 
much as you were before this adventure.* * I am con- 
tent,* says Barsisa ; * deliver me, and I will worship 
thee.* * Give me first a sign of adoration,* replies the 
devil. Whereupon the santon bowed his head, and 
said, * I give myself to you.* The devil then raising 
his voice, said, * O Barsisa, I am satisfied ; I have 
obtained what I desired ;* and with these words, spit- 
ting in his face, he disappeared ; and the deluded san- 
ton was hanged \ 

< This and several preceding papers are in this edition ascribed to Steele, 
"With dubiety, and in default of authorities for other assignments. See final 
note on Nos, XO. 15; and introductory note to No. 15U 
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No> 149. TUESDAY^ September 1, 1718.* 

— Uretur vettit amore ttue, Ovid* 

Your very dress shall captivate his heart. 



I HAVE in a former precaution* endeavoured to shew 
the mechanism of an epic poem, and given the reader 
prescriptions whereby he may, without the scarce in- 
gredient of a genius, compose the several parts of 
that great work. I shall now treat of an affair of more 
general importance, and make dress the subject of the 
following paper. 

Dress is grown of universal use in the conduct of 
life. Civilities and respect are only paid to appear- 
ance. It is a varnish that gives a lustre to every ac- 
tion, a pa^se par tout that introduces us into all po- 
lite assemblies, and the only certain method of mak- 
ing most of the youth of our nation conspicuous. 

There was formerly an absurd notion among the 
men of letters, that to establish themselves in the 
character of wits, it was absolutely necessary to show 
a contempt of dress. This injudicious affectation of 
theirs flattened all their conversation, took off the 
force of every expression, and incapacitated a female 
audience from giving attention to any thing they said. 
While the man of dress catches their eyes as well as 
ears, and at every ludicrous turn obtains a laugh of 
applause by way of compliment. 

I shall lay down as an established maxim, which 
hath been received in all ages, that no person can 
dress without a genius. 

* Gay's. 

« See No. 78. 
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A genius is never to be acquired by art, but is the 
gift of nature ; it may be discovered even in infancy. 
Little master will smile when you shake his plunne of 
feathers before him, and thrust its little knuckles in 
papa's full-bottom ; miss will toy with her mother's 
Mechlin lace, and gaze on the gaudy colours of a 
fan ; she smacks her lips for a kiss at the appearance 
of a gentleman in embroidery, and is frighted at 
the indecency of the house-maid's blue apron : as 
she grows up, the dress of her baby begins to be her 
care, and you will see a genteel fancy open itself in 
the ornaments of tlie little machine. 

We have a kind of sketch of dress, if I may so call 
it, among us, which as the invention was foreign, is 
called a dishabille : every thing is thrown on with a 
loose and careless air ; yet a genius discovers itself 
even through this negligence of dress, just as you 
may see the masterly hand of a painter in three or 
four swift strokes of the pencil. 

The most fruitful in geniuses is the French nation ; 
we owe most of our janty fashions now in vogue, to 
some adept beau among them. Their ladies exert 
the whole scope of their fancies upon every new 
petticoat ; every head-dress undergoes a change ; and 
not a lady of genius will appear in the same shape 
two days together; so that we may impute the 
scarcity of geniuses in our climate to the stagnation 
of fashions. 

The ladies among us have a superior genius to the 
men; which have for some years past shot out in 
several exorbitant inventions for the greater consump- 
tion of our manufacture. While the men have con- 
tented themselves with the retrenchment of the hat, 
or the various scallop of the pocket, the ladies have 
sunk the head-dress, inclosed themselves in the cir- 
cumference of the hoop-petticoat; furbelows and 
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flounces have been disposed of at will, tlie stays have 
been lowered behind, for the better displaying the 
beauties of the neck ; not to mention the various 
rolling of the sleeve, and those other nice circum- 
stances of dress upon which every lady employs her 
fancy at pleasure, , 

The sciences of poetry and dress have so near an 
alliance to each other, that the rules of the one> with 
very little variation, may serve for the other. 

As in a poem all the several parts of it must have 
a harmony with the whole j so to keep to the pro- 
priety of dress, the coat, waistcoat, and breeches 
must be of the same piece ^. 

As Aristotle obliges all dramatic writers to a strict 
observance of time, place, and action, in order to 
compose a just work of this kind of poetry ; so it is 
also absolutely necessary for a person that applies 
himself to the study of dress, to have a strict regard 
to these three particulars. 

To begin with' the time. What is more absurd 
than the velvet gown in summer ? and what more 
agreeable in the winter ? the muff and fur are pre- 
posterous in June, which are charmingly supplied by 
the Turkey handkerchief and the fan. Every thing 
must be suitable to the season, and there can be no 
. propriety in dress without a strict regard to time. 
You must have no less respect to place. What gives 
a lady a more easy air than the wrapping gown in 
the morning at the tea-table ? The Bath countenances 
the men of dress in showing themselves at the pump 
in their Indian night gowns, without the least inde- 
corum. 



^ I should not have suspected this. Prior as an ambassador is in a 
Scotch snuff'Coloured coat turned up with large cuffs of white satin, em- 
broidered with a border of coloured flowers, which is the pattern of his 
waistcoat. A. 
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Action is what gives the spirit both to writing and 
dress. Nothing appears graceful without action ; the 
head, the arms, the legs, must all conspire to give a 
habit a genteel air. What distinguishes the air of 
the court from that of the country but action ? A 
lady, by the careless, toss of her head, will show a set 
of ribands to advantage ; by a pinch of snuff judi- 
ciously taken will display the glittering ornament of 
her little finger ; by the new modelling her tucker, at 
one view present you with a fine turned hand, and a 
rising bosom. In order to be a proficient in action, 
I cannot suflSciently recommend the science of danc- 
ing : this will give the feet an easy gait, and the arms 
a gracefulness of motion. If a person have not a 
strict regard to these three above-mentioned rules of 
antiquity, the richest dress will appear stiff and af- 
fected, and the most gay habit fantastical and taudry. 

As different sorts of poetry require a different style: 
the elegy, tender and mournful ; the ode, gay and 
sprightly ; the epic, sublime, &c. so must the widow 
confess her grief in the veil ; the bride frequently 
makes her joy and exultation conspicuous in the 
silver brocade ; and the plume and the scarlet die is 
requisite to give the soldier a martial air. There is 
another kind of occasional dress in use among the 
ladies ; I mean the riding habit, which some have 
not injudiciously styled the hermaphroditical, by rea- 
son of its masculine and feminine composition ; but ^ 
I shall rather choose to call it the Pindaric, as its first 
institution was at a Newmarket horse-race, and as it 
is a mixture of the sublimity of the epic with the 
easy softness of the ode. 

There sometimes arises a great genius in dress, 
who cannot content himself with merely copying 
from others, but will, as he sees occasion, strike out 
into the long pocket, slashed sleeve, or something 
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particular in the disposition of his lace, or the flourish 
of his embroidery. Such a person, like the masters 
of other sciences, will show that he hath a manner of 
his own. ^ 

On the contrary, there are some pretenders to dress 
ivho shine out but by halves ; whether it be for want 
of genius or money. A dancing-master of the lowest 
rank seldom fails of the scarlet stocking and the red 
heel ; and shows a particular respect to the leg and 
foot, to which he owes his^ subsistence : when at the 
same time perhaps all the superior ornament of his 
body is neglected. We may say of these sort of 
dresses what Horace says of his patch-work poets, 

* Purpureus late qui splendeaf unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus* Ars Poet. 15. 

A few florid lines 

Shine thro' th* insipid dulness of the rest/ 

Roscommon. 

Others who lay the stress of beauty in their face, 
exert all their extravagance in the periwig, which is 
a kind of index of the mind ; the full-bottom for- 
mally combed all before, denotes the lawyer and the 
politician ; the smart tye-wig with the black riband 
shows a man of fierceness of temper ; and he that 
burthens himself with a superfluity of white hair 
which flows down the back, and mantles in waving 
curls over the shoulders, is generally observed to be 
less curious in the furniture of the inward recesses 
of the scull, and lays himself open to the application 
of that censure which Milton applies to the fair sex, 

< of outward form 



Elaborate, of inward less exact.* 
A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her 
whole dress by a well-fancied suit of knots, as a judi^- 
qious writer gives spirit to a whole sentence by a 

VOL. II. X 
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single expression. As words grow old, and new ones 
Enrich the language, so there is a constant succession 
of dress ; the fringe succeeds the lace, the stays 
shorten or extend the waist, the riband undergoes 
divers variations, the head-dress receives frequent 
rises and falls every year ; and in short, the whole 
woman throughout, as curious observers of dress have 
remarked, is changed from top to toe, in the period 
of five years. A poet will now and then to serve his 
purpose, coin a word, so will a lady of genius venture 
at an innovation in the fashion ; but as Horace ad- 
vises, that all new-minted words should have a Greek 
derivation to give them an indisputable authority, so 
I would counsel all our improvers of fashion always 
to take the hint from France, which may as properly 
be called the fountain of dress, as Greece was of 
literature. 

Dress may bear a parallel to poetry with respect 
to moving the passions. The greatest motive to love^ 
as daily experience shows us, is dress. I have known 
a lady at sight fly to a red feather, and readily give 
her hand to a fringed pair of gloves. At another 
time I have seen the awkward appearance of her 
rural humble servant move her indignation ; she is 
jealous every time her rival hath a new suit j and in 
a rage when her woman pins her mantua to disadvan- 
tage. Unhappy, unguarded woman ! alas ! what moving 
rhetoric has she often found in the seducing fiill* 
bottom ! who can tell the resistless eloquence of the 
embroidered coat, the gold snuff-box, and the amber- 
headed cane ? 

I shall conclude these criticisms with some general 
remarks upon the milliner, the mantua-maker, and 
the lady's woman, these being the three chief on 
which aJl the circumstances of dress depend. 

The milliner must be thoroughly versed in phy- 
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aiognomy ; in the chdice of ribands she must htve i 
particular regard to the complexion, and must ever 
be mindful to cut the head-dress to the dimensions 
of the face. When she meets with a countenance of 
large diameter, she must draw the dress forward to 
the face, and let the lace encroach a little upon the 
cheek, which casts an agreeable shade, and takes off 
from its masculine figure : the little oval face requires 
the diminutive commode, just on tlie tip of the crown 
of the head : she must have a regard to the several 
ages of women ; the head-dress must give the mo- 
ther a more sedate mien than the virgin ; and age 
must not be made ridiculous with the flaunting airs 
of youth. There is a beauty that is peculiar to the 
several stages of life, and as much propriety must he 
observed in the dress of the old, as the young. 

The mantua-maker must be an expert anatomiist; 
and must, if judiciously chosen, have a name of 
French termination ; she must know how to hide bXL 
the defects in the proportions of the body, and must 
be able to mould the shape by the stays, so as to 
preserve the intestines, that while she corrects the 
body, she may not interfere with the pleasures of the 
palate. 

The lady's woman must have all the qualities of a 
critic in poetry ; all her dress, like the critic's learning 
is at second hand ; she must, like him, have a ready 
talent at censure, and her tongue must be deeply 
versed in detraction ; she must be sureto asperse the 
charaxiters of the ladies of most eminent virtue and 
beauty, to indulge her lady's spleen : and as it hath 
been remarked, that critics are the most fawning 
sycophants to their patrons, so must our female critic 
be a thorough proficient in flattery : she niust add 
sprightliness to her lady's air, by encouraging her 
vanity; give gracefulness to her stq*, by ohefttWsg 

X 2 
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her pride ; and make her show a haughty contempt 
of her admirers, by enumerating her imaginary con- 
quests. As a critic must stock his memory with the 
' names of all the authors of note, she must be no less 
ready in the recital of all the beaus and pretty fellows 
in vogue ; like the male critic, she asserts, that the 
theory of any science is above the practice, and that 
it is not necessary to be able to set her own person 
off to advantage, in order to be a judge of the dress 
of others ; and besides all these qualifications, she 
-must be endued with the gift of secrecy, a talent 
very rarely to be met with in her profession. 

By what I have said, I believe my reader will be 
cornvinced, that notwithstanding the many pretenders, 
the perfection of dress cannot be attained without a 
genius ; and I shall venture boldly to affirm, that in 
all arts and sciences whatever, epic poetry excepted, 
of which I formerly showed the knack or mechanism, 
a genius is absolutely necessary ^ 



No> 150. WEDNESDAY, September 2y 17 1S >* 

— Ncscto qua didcedine UbUs^ 
Progeniem mdosque fovent — Virg. Georg. iv. 55, 

— with secret joy, 
Their young succession all their cares employ. Drydek. • 



I WENT the other day to visit Eliza, who in the per- 
fect bloom of beauty, is the mother of several children. 
She had a little prating girl upon her lap, who was 
bagging to be very fine, that she might go abroad ; 

♦Steele's. 
« This paper. No. 149, b ascrih^d to Mr. Gay, on the authority of Steele 
himself. See the Publisher to the Reader. It is nevertheless republished 
as Pope's, in the latter editions of Pope^s Works; but it is not admitted 
mta Wnrbunon's editic» in s^, 1751.. 
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and the indulgent mother, at her little daughter's* 
request, had just taken the knots off her own head, t<> 
adorn the hair of the pretty trifler, A smiling boy 
^was at the. same time caressing a lap-dog, which is 
their mothier's favourite, because it pleases the chil-- 
dren; and she, with a delight in her look«, which 
heightened her beauty, so divided her conversation 
with the two pretty prattlers, as to make them both 
equally cheerful. 

As I came in, she said with ablush, ^ Mr. Ironside, 
though you are an old bachelor, you must not laugh 
at my tenderness to my children/ I need not tell 
my reader, what civil things I said in answer to the 
lady, whose matron-like behaviour gave me infinite 
satisfaction: since I myself take great pleasure in 
playing with children, and am seldom unprovided 
of plumbs or marbles, to make my court to such en- 
tertaining companions. 

Whence is it, said I to myself when I was alone, 
that the affection of parents is so intense to their off- 
spring ? Is it because they generally find such resem- 
blances in what they have produced, as that thereby 
they think themselves renewed in their xrhildren, and 
are willing to transmit themselves to future times ? Or 
is it, because they think themselves obliged, by the 
dictates of humanity, to nourish and rear what is 
placed so immediately uinder their protection; and 
what by their means is brought into this world, the 
scene of misery, of necessity ? These will not come^ 
up to it. Is it not rather the good providence of 
that Being, who in a supereminent degree protects 
and cherishes the whole race of mankind, his sons 
and creatures ? Hpw shall we, anyiother way account 
for this natural affection, so signally displayed through- 
out every species of the animal creation, witliout^ 
which the course of nature would quickly faiJ, and 
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ev6iy various kind be extinct ? Instances of tender^ 
96SS in the most savage brutes are so frequeat, that 
quotations of that kind are altogether unnecessary. 

If we, who have no particular concern in them, 
take a secret delight in observing the gentle dawn of 
reason in babes ; if our ears are soothed with their 
half forming and aiming at aiticulate sounds : if we 
are charmed with their pretty mimicry, and surprised 
at the unexpected starts of wit and cunning in these 
miniatures of man : what transport may we ims^ine 
in the breasts of those, into whom natural instfuet 
hath poured tenderness and fondness for them ! how 
amiable is such a weakness in human nature ! Cft ra- 
tJier, how great a weakness is it, to give humanity 
so reproachful a name! The bare consideration of 
paternal affection should methinks create a more 
grateful tenderness in children toward their parents, 
than we generally see; and the silent whispers oi 
nature be attended to, though the laws of God and 
man did not call aloud. 

These silent whispers of nature have had a mar- 
vellous power, even when their cause hath been un- 
known. There are several examples in story of tender 
friendships formed betwixt men who knew not of their 
near relation. Such accounts confirm me in an opinion 
I have long entertained, that there is a sympathy be- 
twixt souls, which cannot be explained by the pre- 
judice of education, the sense of duty, or any other 
human motive. 

The memoirs of a certain French nobleman "*, which 
now lie before me, furnish me with a very entertaining 
instance of this secret attraction implanted by Pro- 
vidence in the human soul. It will be necessary to 
inform the reader, that the person whose story I am 
going to relate, was one whose roving and romantic 

^ See advertisement, p. 383, of the book from which this story is taken. 
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temper, joined to a disposition singularly amoroas, 
had led him through a vast variety of gallantries and 
amours. He had, in his youth, attended a priacep^ 
of France into Poland, where he had been enter- 
tained by the king her husband, and married the 
daughter of a grandee. Upon her death he returned 
into his native country; where his intrigues and other 
misfortunes having consumed his paternal estate, he 
now went to take care of the fortune his deceased 
wife had left him in Poland. In his journey he was 
robbed before he reached Warsaw, and lay ill of a 
fever, when he met with the following adventure} 
which he shall relate in his own words. 

* I had been in this condition for four days, when 
the countess of Veiioski passed that way. She was 
informed that a stranger of good fashion lay sickf 
and her charity led her to see me. I remembered 
her, for I had often seen her with my wife, to whona 
she was nearly related ; but when I found she knew 
not me, I thought fit to conceal my name. I told 
her I was a German ; that I had been robbed ; and 
that if she had the charity to send me to Warsaw, 
the queen would acknowlege it ; I having the honour 
to be known to her majesty. The countess had the 
goodness to take compassion of me ; and ordering 
me to be put into a litter, carried me to Warsaw, 
where I was lodged in her house until my health 
should allow me to wait on the queen. 

* My fever increased after my journey was over, 
and 1 was confined to my bed for fifteen days. When 
the countess first saw me, she had a young lady with 
her about eighteen years of age, who was much taller 
and better shaped than the Polish women generally 
are. She was very fair, her skin exceeding fine, and 
her hair and shape inexpressibly beautiful. I was 
not so sick as to overlook this young beauty ; and I 
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felt in my heart such emotions at the first view, as 
made me fear that all my misfortunes had not armed 
me sufficiently against the charms of the fair sex. 
The amiable creature seemed afflicted at my sickness ; 
and she appeared to have so much concern and care 
for me, as raised in me a great inclination and ten- 
derness for her. She came every day into my cham- 
ber to inquire after my health ; I asked who she was, 
and I was answered, that she was niece to the coun- 
tess of Venoski. 

* I verily believe that the constant sight of this 
charming maid, and the pleasure I received from her 
careful attendance, contributed more to my recovery 
than all the medicines the physicians gave me. In 
short, my fever left m^, and I had the satisfaction to 
see the lovely creature oveijoyed at my recovery. 
She came to see me oftener as I grew better ; and I 
already felt a stronger and more tender affection for 
her than I ever bore to any woman in my life : when 
I began to perceive that her constant care of me was 
only a blind, to give her an opportunity of seeing a 
young Pole, whom I took to be her lover. He seemed 
to be much about her age, of a brown complexion, 
very tall, but finely shaped. Every time she came 
to see me the young gentleman came to find her out j 
and they usually retired to a corner of the chamber, 
where they seemed to converse with great earnest- 
ness. The aspect of the youth pleased me wonder- 
fully ; and if I had not suspected that he was my 
rival, I should have taken delight in his person and 
friendship. 

' They both of them often asked me if I were in 
reality a German ; which when I continued to affirm, 
they seemed very much troubled. One day, I took 
notice that the young lady and gentleman having re- 
tired to a window, were very intent upon a picture ; 
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and that every now and then they cast their eyes 
upon me, as if they had found some resemblance be- 
twixt that and my features. I could not forbear to 
ask the meaning of it ; upon which the lady an- 
swered, that if I had been a Frenchman, she should 
have imagined that I was the person for whom the 
picture was drawn, because it so exactly resembled 
me. I desired to see it ; but how great was my sur- 
prise ! when I found it to be the very painting which 
I had sent to the queen five years before, and which 
she commanded me to get drawn to be given to my 
children. After I had viewed the piece, I cast my 
eyes upon the young lady, and then upon the gen- 
tleman I had thought to be her lover. My heart beat, 
and I felt a secret emotion which filled me with won- 
der. I thought I traced in the two young persons 
some of my own features, and at that moment I said 
to myself, " Are not these my children?" The teaxs 
came into my eyes, and I was about to run and em- 
brace them ; but constraining myself withpain, I asked 
whose picture it was ? The maid, perceiving that I 
could not speak without tears, fell a weeping. Her 
tears absolutely confirmed me in my opinion, and 
falling upon her neck, " Ah, my dear child,'* said I, 
" yes, I am your father." I could say no more. The 
youth seized my hands at the same time, and kissing, 
bathed them with his tears. Throughout my life, I 
never felt a joy equal to this ; and it must be owned, 
that nature inspires more lively motions and pleasing 
tenderness than the passions can possibly excite*.' 

« S^e Notes to Nos. 10. and 15. ad finet; and advertisement. 
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No, 151. THURSDAY, September 3, 171S.* 

Acdpiai *ane niercedem tOTiguinis, et sic 

PaUeatf ut nudii prettit qui calcibus anguem, Juv. Sat. i. 42. 

A dear-bought bargain, all things duly weigh'd, 

For wfaidi their thrice concocted blood is paid ; 

With looks as wan, as he, who in the brake. 

At unawares has trod upon a snake. Drtden. 



« TO THE GUARDIAN. 
• OLD NEftTOR, 

* I BELIEVE you distance me not so much in 
years as in wisdom, and therefore since you have 
gained so deserved a reputation, I beg your assist- 
ance in correcting the manners of an untoward lad, 
who perhaps may listen to your admonitions, sooner 
than to all the severe checks and grave reproofs of 
a father. Without any longer preamble, you must 
know. Sir, that about two years ago. Jack, my eldest 
son and heir, was sent up to London, to be admitted 
of the Temple, not so much with a view of his stu- 
d3ring the law, as a desire to improve his breeding. 
This was done out of complaisance to a cousin of 
his, an airy lady, who was continually teasing me, 
that the boy would shoot up into a mere country 
booby, if he did not see a little of the world. She 
herself was bred chiefly in town, and since she was 

* Steele's. — ^This and the preceding paper are ascribed to Steele, but it 
is highly probable that they were not written by him. He was at this time 
deeply engaged in his election at Stockbridge, as appears from what fol- 
lows : * Stock at the Bridge formerly was at an 100, is now near 500. We 
are informed that Mr. Nestor, alias Birmingham Ironside, designs to make 
a Guardian on the nature and usefulness of bribery ; and instead of a motto 
will dedicate it to the electors of the Stock which is of late risen.' Then 
follows a transcript of the last paragraph of Guardian, No. 152. ' But as it 
18 usual enough for several persons to dress themselves in the habit of a 
great leader,' &c. Post Boy, Sept. 4, 1713. 
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married into the country, neither looks, nor talks, 

nor dresses like any of her neighbours, and is grown 

the admiration of every one but her husband. The 

latter end of last month some important business called 

me up to town, and the first thing I did, the next 

morning about ten, was to pay a visit to my son at 

Kis chambers ; but as I began to knock at the door, 

I was interrupted by the bed-maker in the stair-case, 

who told me her master seldom rose till about twelve, 

and about one I might be sure to find him drinking 

tea. I bid her somewhat hastily hold her prating, 

and open the door, which accordingly she did. The 

first thing I observed upon the table was the secret 

amours of , and by it stood a box of pills ; on a 

chair lay a snuff-box with a fan half broke, and on 
the floor a pair of foils. Having seen this furniture 
I entered his bed-chamber, not without some noise j 
whereupon he began to swear at his bed-maker, as he 
thought, for disturbing him so soon, and was turning 
about for the other nap, when he discovered such a 
thin, pale, sickly visage, that if I had not heard his 
voice, I should never have guessed him to have been 
my son. How different was this countenance from 
that ruddy, hale complexion, which he had at part- 
ing with me from home ! After I had waked him, he 
gave me to understand, that he was but lately reco- 
vered out of a violent fever, and the reason why he 
did not acquaint me with it, was, lest the melancholy 
news might occasion too many tears among his re- 
lations, and be an unsupportable grief to his mother^ 
To be short with you, old Nestor, I hurried my young 
spark down into the country along with me, and there 
am endeavouring to plump him up, so as to be no 
disgrace to his pedigree ; for I assure you it was ne- 
ver known in the memory of man, that any one of 
the family of the Ringwoods ever fell into a con- 
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sumption, except Mrs. Dorothy Ringwood, who died 
a maid at 45. In order to bring him to himself, and 
to be one of us again, I make him go to bed at ten, 
and rise at half- an hour past five j and when he is a 
puUng for bohea tea and cream, I place upon the ta- 
ble a jolly piece of cold roast beef, or well powdered 
ham, and bid him eat and live ; then take him into 
the fields to observe the reapers, how the harvest 
goes forwards. There is nobody pleased with his pre-^ 
sent constitution but his gay cousin, who spirits him 
up, and tells him he looks fair, and is grown well 
shaped : but the honest tenants shake their heads and 
cry, " Lack-a-day, how thin is poor young master 
fallen 1" The other day, when I told him of it, he 
had the impudence to reply, " I hope. Sir, you would 

not have me as fat as Mr. . Alas ! what would 

then become of me ? how would the ladies pish at 
such a great monstrous thing!*' — If you are truly, 
what your title imports, a Guardian, pray. Sir, be 
pleased to consider what a noble generation must 
in all probability ensue from the lives which the town- 
bred gentlemen too often lead. A friend of mine 
not long ago, as we were complaining of the times,, 
repeated two stanzas out of my lord Roscommon, 
which I think may here be applicable. 

" 'Twas not the spawn of such as these, 
That di'd with Punic blood the conquer'd seas, 

And quasVd the stern JEacides : 
Made the proud Asian monarch feel. 
How weak his gold was against Europe's steel ; 

Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield ; 
And won the long-disputed world at Zama's fatal field. 

" But soldiers of a rustic mould. 
Rough, hardy, season'd, manly, bold. 

Either they dug the stubborn ground, 
Or thro' hewn woods their weighty strokes did sound: 
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And after the declining sun 
Had changed the shadows, and their task was done ; 
Home with their weary team, they took their way, 
And drowned in friendly bowls the labour of the day.*' 

* I am, Sir, 
* Your very humble servant, 

* Jonathan Ringwood.* 

* P.S. I forgot to tell you, that while I waited in 
my son's anti-chamber, I found upon the table the 
following bill. 

" Sold to Mr. Jonathan Ringwood, a £. s. d. 
plain muslin head and ruffles, with coiber- 
tine lace 1 18 ^ 

" Six pair of white kid gloves for madam 
Salley - - - - - - - 14 

" Three handkerchiefs for madam Salley 15 

* In his chamber window I saw his shoe-maker's 
bill, with this remarkable article, 

" For Mr. Ringwood three pair of laced 
shoes - - - - - - - S 

* And in the drawer of the table was the following 
billet. 

" MR. RINGWOOD, 

** I DESIRE, that because you are such a 
country booby, that you forget the use and care of 
your snuff-box, you would not call me thief. Pray 
see my face no more. 

" Your abused friend, 

" Sarah Gallop/*' 

* Under these words my hopeful heir had writ, 
" Memorandum, to send her word I have found my 
box, though I know she has it." ' 

*#* This day is published. The Masquerade, a Poem. Humbly inscribed 
to his grace the duke d'Ailmont. English and French. Price •^d^ Guar- 
dian in folio^ No. 151. adjinem. 

About 
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About the time the masquerade was first introduced into this kingdom, 
the duke d'Aumont, then ambassador from France, gave masquerades at 
Somerset-house. 

See No. 14. two letters by Mr. John Hughes, in his Correspondence, 
voL i. p. 75, &c. cr. 8vo. 3 vols. 1772; and Guardian, No. 154. 
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Qidn potiut pttcem tsternam pactotque hymerueos 

Eaercemus. — Viao, iEn. iv. 99. 

Rather in leagues of endless peace unite, 
And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 



There is no rule in Longinus which I more admire 
than that wherein he advises an author who would 
attain to the sublime, and writes for eternity, to con- 
sider, when he is engaged in his composition, what 
Homer or Plato, or any other of those heroes, in the 
learned world, would have said or thought upon the 
same occasion. I have often practised this rule, with 
regard to the best authors among the ancients, as 
well as among the moderns. With what success, 
I must leavp to the judgment of others. I may at 
least venture to say with Mr. Dryden, where he 
professes to have imitated Shakspeare's style, that 
in imitating such great authors I have always ex- 
celled myself. 

I have also by this means revived several antiquated 
ways of writing, which though very instructive and 
entertaining, had been laid aside and forgotten for 
some ages. I shall in this place only mention those 
allegories wherein virtues, vices, and human pas^ons 
are introduced as real actors. Though this kind of 
composition was practised by the finest authors among 
the ancients, our countryman Spens^ is the last 

* Addison's. 
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MTriter of note who has applied himself to it with 
success** 

That an allegory may be both delightful and in- 
structive ; in the first place, the fable of it ought to 
be perfect, and if possible to be filled with surprising 
turns and incidents. In the next, there ought to be use* 
fill morals and reflections couched under it, which still 
receive a greater value from their being new and im- 
common ; as also from their appearing difficult to have 
been thrown into emblematical types and shadows. 

I was once thinking to have written a whole canto 
in the spirit of Spenser, and in order to it contrived 
a fable of imaginary persons and characters. I raised 
it on that common dispute between the comparative 
perfections and pre-eminence of the two sexes, each 
of which have very frequently had their advocates 
among the men of letters. Since I have not time to 
accomplish this work, I shall present my reader with 
the naked fable, reserving the embellishments of 
verse and poetry to another opportunity**. 

The Two Sexes contending for superiority, were 
once at war with each other, which was chiefly carried 
on by their auxiliaries. The Males were drawn up on 
ike one side of a very i^acious plain, the Females (m 
the other ; between them was left a very large interval 
for their Auxiliaries to engage in. At each extremity 
<rf this middle space lay encamped several bodies of 
neutral forces, who waited for the event of the battle 
before they would declare themselves, tliat they might 
then act as they saw occasion. 

The main body of the Male Auxiliaries was com;, 
manded by Fortitude ; that of rtie Female by Beauty. 
Fartitudfe began the onset on Beauty^ but found to his 
cost, that ^e had such a particular witchcraftt In her 

t And he continues unexcelled to this day. A. 

^ See Wesley's iMrille aU^goiiapaem, intitaled. The Battle of the Sexes. 
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looks, a» withered all his strength. She played upon 
him so many smiles and glances that she quite weak- 
• ened and disarmed him. 

In short he was ready to call for quarter, had not 
Wisdom come to his aid : this was the commander 
of the Male right wing, and would have turned the 
fate of the day, had not he been timely opposed by 
Cunning, who commanded the left wing of the Fe- 
male Auxiliaries. Cunning was the chief engineer 
of the Fair army ; but upon this occasion was posted, 
as 1 have here said, to receive the attacks of Wis- 
dom. It was very entertaining to see the workings 
of these two antagonists ; the conduct of the one, 
and the stratagems of the other. Never was there a 
more equal match. Those who beheld it gave the 
victory sometimes to the one, and sometimes to the 
other, though most declared the advantage was on 
the side of the Female commander. 

In the mean time the conflict was very great in the 
left wing of the army, where the battle began to turn 
to the Male side. This wing was commanded by an 
old experienced officer called Patience, and on the 
Female side by a general known by the name of 
Scorn. The latter, that fought after the manner of 
the Parthians, had the better of it all the beginning 
of the day ; but being quite tired out with the long 
pursuits, and repeated attacks of the enemy, who had 
been repulsed above a hundred times, and rallied as 
oft;en, began to think of yielding. When on a sud- 
den a body of neutral forces began to move. The 
leader was of an ugly look, and gigantic stature. 
He acted like a drawcansir*, sparing neither friend 
nor foe. His name was Lust. On the female side 
he was opposed by a select body of forces, com- 
manded by a young officer that had the face of a che- 

^ A character drawn, in the RehearsaL 
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rubim, and l!fce' name of IWlodeSty. TIi» beaufiftit 
young hero was strpported by ohe of a more ma^eu'- 
fine turn, and fierce beHaviouf, caffled by Men^ Ho- 
noixr, and by the Gods, Pride. This last made an 
obstinate defence, and drove back the enemy miore 
than once, but at length resigned at discretion. 

The dreadfol monster, ^er having ovei*tui»ned 
i/v^faole squadrons in the Female army, fell in among 
the Males, where he made a more terrible havoefc 
than on the other side. He was here opposed by 
Reason, who drew up all his forces against him, and 
held the fight in' suspense for some time, but at length' 
quitted the field. 

After a great Pivage on both sides^ the two armies 
agreed to join against thi^' Common foe. And, in* or- 
der to it, drew out a small chosen band, whom they 
placed by consent under the conduct of Virtue, who 
in a little time drove this foul ugly monster out of 
the field. 

Upon his retreat, a second neutral leader, wliose 
name was Lovje, marched iifr between the two armies. 
He headed a body of ten thousand winged boys that 
threw their darts and arrows promiscuously among 
Both armies. iTie wounds they gave were not the 
wounds of an enemy. They were pleasing to those 
that felt .them ^ and had so strange an efiect, that 
they Wrought a' spirit of mutual friendship, reconci- 
liation, and good-will in botli sexes. The two armies 
now looked with cordial love on each other, and 
stretched out their arms with tears of joy, as longing 
to forget old animosities, a»d embrace one another. 

Hie la»t general of neutrals that appeared in the 
field, was Hymen, who marched immediately after 
Love^ and seconding the good inclinaticms which he 
had inspired, joined the hands o£ both airaies. Love 

VOL. n. Y 
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generally accompanied him and recommended the 
Sexes, pair by pair, to his good offices, 
. But as it is usual enough for several persons to 
dress themselves in the habit of a great leader. Am- 
bition and Avarice had taken on them the garb and 
habit of Love, by which means they often imposed on 
Hymen, by putting into his hands several couples 
whom he would never have joined together, had it 
not been brought about by the delusion of these two 
impostors, Qzf^^ 

*«* * Mr. John Dyer, late author of a News Letter called by his name, 
being deceased, the said Letter will be discontinued for the future. And aU 
gentlemen and others who have received his Letters of Intelligence, and are 
indebted to him for them, are desired forthwith to remit their several sums 
to Mr. Thomas Dyer, attorney at law, at his chambers, in Staple-inn in Hol- 
bom, who is the only son of the .said John Dyer.' 

Evening Post, Sept. 8,1713. 
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Admiranda tibi levium spectaeula rerum. Vibg. Georg. iv. 5. 

A mighty pomp, though made of little things. D&yden. 



There is no passion which steals into the heart more 
imperceptibly, and covers itself under more disguises 
than pride. For my own part, I think if there is 
iany passion or vice which I am wholly a stranger to, 

* Addison's. 

^ This paper, No. 152. is marked with a hand, the distinguishing signa- 
ture of Addison's papers in the Guardian; and it is re-printed by Mr. T. 
Tickell, in his edition of Addison's 'Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 237. Ed. 1721. 

On this day, Sept. 3, died the Rev. Mr. Sartr^, one of the Prebendaries 
of Westminster, the husband of Addison's sister. 

Evening Post, Sept. 5, 1715. 
. This lady, whose name was Dorothy, vas afterwards married to Daniel 
Combes, esq. and becoming again a widow, died March 2, 1750; and left 
fatf estate, after the payment of some legacies, for the erection of a momt- 
psf nt in Westminster-abbey to the memoiy of her brother Mr. Addison. ;. 
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it is this ; though at the same time, perhaps this very 
judgment which I form of myself proceeds in some 
measure from this corrupt pripciple. 

I have been always wonderfully delighted with that 
sentencie in holy writ, • Pride was not made for man/ 
There is not indeed any single view of human nature 
under its present condition, which is not sufficient to 
extinguish in us all the secret seeds of pride j and, 
on the contrary, to sink the soul into the lowest state 
of humility, and what the school-men call self-anni- 
hilation. Pride was not made for man, as he is, 

1. A sinful, 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miserable being. 

There is nothing in his understanding, in his will, 
or in his present condition that can tempt any consi* 
derate creature to pride or vanity. 

These three very reasons why he should not be 
proud, are notwithstanding the reasons why he is so. 
Were not he a sinful creature, he would not be sub- 
ject to a passion which rises from the depravity of his 
nature ; were he not an ignorant creature, he would 
«ee that he has nothing to be proud of; and were not 
the whole species miserable, he would not have those 
wretched objects of comparison before his eyes, which 
are the occasions of this passion, and which make 
one man value himself more than another. 

A wise man will be contented that his glory be de* 
ferred until such time as he shall be truly glorified; 
when his understanding shall be cleared, his will rec- 
tified, and his happiness assured j or in other words, 
when he shall be neither sinful nor ignorant^ nor mi- 
serable. 

If there be any thing which makes human nature 
appear ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it 
fimst be pride. They know so well the vanity of 

y « 
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those imaginary perfections that swell the heart of 
man, and of those little supernumerary advantages, 
whether in birth, fortune, or title, which one man 
enjoys above another, that it mtist certainly very 
much astonish, if it does not very much divert thent, 
when they see a mortal pu£Ped up^ and vahiii^ him- 
self above his neighbours on any of these accounts, 
at the same time that he is obnoxious to all the com« 
mon calamities of the species. 

To set this thought in its true light, we will &aicy, 
if you please, that yonder mole-lull is inhabited by 
reasonable creatures, and that every pismire, his shstpe 
and way of life only excepted, is endowed with hu- 
man passions. How should we smile to hear one give 
u» an account of the pedigreesy distinctions,, and titles 
that reign among them? Observe how the whole 
swarm divide and make way for the pismire that 
passes thro^h them ! You must understand he is> an 
emmet of quality, and has better blood in his \mnB 
tilan any pismire in the mole-hilL Do not you see 
how sensible he is of it, how slow be marches £br- 
ward, how the whole rabble of ants keep thek dist» 
tance? Here you may etifeerve one placed Vftm a 
little eminence, and looking down on a long cow of 
labourers. He is the richest insect on this mde the 
hillock, he has a walk of half a yard in length, a&d 
a quarter of an inch m breadth, he keeps an hundt^ 
nienial servants, and has at least ^een barley'^oms 
in his granary. H^ is now chiding and besiaving the 
emmet that stands befbre him, and who, for all that 
we can £scover, is as good an emmet as himself. 

But here comes an insect of figure! Do not jou 
take notice of a little white straw that he carries in: 
Ms mouth? That straws you must understand^ he 
Woidd not part wi& for the Ingest tract about the 
mblei-hi}! : did you bnt htww what he hasnndttrgeiie 
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to purchase it ! See how the anl^s of aU qi^ities ^d 
conditions swarm about him ! Should this straw drop 
out of his mouth, you would see all this numerous 
circle of attendants follow the next that took it up, 
and leave the discarded insect, or run over his back 
to come at his successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the 
mole-hill, observe first the pismire that listens to the 
emmet on her left hand, at the same time that she 
seems to turn away her head from him. He tells this 
poor insect that she is a goddess, that her eyes are 
brighter than the sun, that life and death are at her 
disposal. She believes him, imd gives herself a thou- 
sand little airs upon it. M»k the vanity of the pis- 
mire on your left hand. She can scarce crawl with 
age ; but you must know she values herself upon her 
birth ; and, if you mind, spurns at every one that 
comes within her reach. The little nimble coquette 
that is running along by the side of her, is a wit. She 
h^ broke pxmy a pismire's heart. Do but observe 
wl^at a drove of lovers are running after her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene j but first 
of all, to draw the parallel closer, will suppose, if 
you please, that death comes down upon the mole- 
hill, in the shape of a cock sparrow, who picks uj^ 
without disitinction, the pismire of quality and his flat- 
terer^9 the pismire of substance and ^his day-labourers, 
the white-straw officer axid his sycophants, with all 
the goddesses, wits, and beauties of the mole-hill. 

May we not iipa^ne that beings of superior natures 
and perfections, regard all the instances of pride and 
y^jfxty^ among ovir own species, in the same kind of 
view, wjlicai t^ey take a survey of those who inhabit 
the earth: or, in the language of an ingenious French 
poet, of those pismires that people this heap of dirt^ 
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which human vanity has divided into climates and 
regions. IPr** 
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Omnia trcmrformant sete in nUracula rerum. Virg. GeoTg, iv. 441. 
All shapes, the most prodigious, they assume. 



I QUESTION, not but the following letter will be enter- 
taining to those who were present at the late masque- 
rade, as it will recall into their minds several merry 
particulars that passed in it, and at the same time, be 
very acceptable to those who were at a distance from 
it, as they may form from hence some idea of this 
fashionable amusement"". 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

Per *viam leonis. 

* SIR, 

* I COULD scarce ever go into good company, 
but the discourse was on the Ambassador", the po- 
liteness of his entei-tainmehts, the goodness of his 

* Addison's. 

1 This paper. No. 153. is distinguished by a hand, as one of Addison's 
papers ; and reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Addison^s 
« Works,* 4to. vol. iv. p. 240. Edit. 1721. 

See a true and exact Narrative of several Events that happened in a 
War between two Nations of Emmets : and an account of the Revolution 
in an Emmet's Nest, by Joseph Spence, M. A. in a book of his, entitled 
Moralities, or Essays, Letters, Fables, and Translations, by Sir Harry 
Beaumont, Lond. 8vo. 1753, p. 74. et seqq. First printed in the Museum, 
3 vols. 8VO. Mr. Spence, under the same fictitious name, published Crito, 
or a Dialogue on Beauty; reprinted in Dodsle/s Fugitive Pieces^ 2 vols,; 
or. 8vo. — See Guardian, No. 156. et seqq, 

» See No. 14. on the Masquerade; No. 151. final note; and two letters 
by Mr. John Hughes, signed Incognito, and Tim. Frolic, in Hughes's Cor* . 
respondence, vol. i. p. 75, &c. cr. 8vo. 3 vols. 1772. 

» The duke d'Aumont, who gave masquerades at Somerset-house. P. 
■—See No. 151. adv. and note adjincm. 
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Burgundy and Champaign, the gaiety of his masquer 
rades, with the odd fantastical dresses which wer^ 
made use of in those midnight solemnities. The noise 
tliese diversions made, at last raised my curiosity, 
and for once I resolved to be present at them, bein^ 
at the same time provoked to it by a lady I theq made 
my addresses to, one of a sprightly humour, and a 
great admirer of such novelties. In order to it I 
hurried my habit, and got it ready a week before the 
time, for I grew impatient to be initiated in these new 
mysteries. Every morning I drest myself in it, and 
acted before the looking-glass, so that I am vain 
enough to think I was as perfect in my part as most 
who had oftener frequented these diversions. You 
must understand I personated a devil, and that for 
several weighty reasons. First, because appearing as 
one of that fraternity, I expected to meet with par- 
ticular civilities from the more polite and better-bred 
part of the company. Besides, as from their usual 
reception they are called familiars, I fancied I should 
in this character be allowed the greatest liberties, and 
soonest be led into the secrets of the masquerade. 
To recommend and distinguish me from the vulgar, 
I drew a very long tail after me. But to speak thq 
truth, what persuaded me most to this disguise was, 
because I hefard an intriguing lady say, in a large 
company of females, who unanimously assented to it, 
that she loved to converse with suclt, for that gene- 
rally they were very clever fellows who made choice 
of that shape. At length, when the long-wished-for 
evening came, which was to open to us such vast 
scenes of pleasure, I repaired to the place appointed 
about ten at night, where I found nature turned 
topsy-turvy, women changed into men, and men into 
women, children in leading-strings seven foot high, 
courtiers transformed into clowns, ladies of the night 
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into saints, people of the first quality into beasts or 
birds, gods or goddesses. I fancied I had all Ovid's 
Metamorphoses before me. Among these were several 
monsters to which I did not know how to give a 
name; 

« — worse 
Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.** Milton. 

* In the middle of the first room I met with one 
drest in a shroud. This put me in mind of the old 
custom of serving up a Death's head at a feast. I 
was a little angry at the dress, and asked the gentle- 
man whether he thought a dead man w^s fit company 
for such an assembly ; but he told me, that he wa§ 
one who loved his money, and that he considered this 
dress would serve him another time. This walking 
coarse*" was followed by a gigantic woman with ^ 
high-crowned hat, that stood up like a steeple over 
the heads of the whole assembly. I then chanced to 
tread upon the foot of a female quaker, to all out- 
ward appearance j but was supprised to hear her cry 
out " D — ^n you, you sdn of a — !*' upon which I 
immediately rebuked her, when all of a sudden re- 
suming her character, " Verily," says she, " I was 
to blame ; but thou hast bruised me sorely." A few 
moments after this adventure, I had like to have 
been knocked down by a shepherdess for having run 
my elbow a little inadvertently into one of Jigr sides. 
She swore like a trooper, and threatened me with ^ 
very masculine voice j but I was timely taken off by a 
presbyterian parson, who told me in a very soft tone, 
that he believed I was a pretty fellowt and that he 
would meet me in Spring-gardens to-morrow night. 
The next object I saw was a chimney-sweeper made 
up of black crape and velvet, with a huge diamond 

• Corpse. 
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in bis mouthy making love to a butterfly. On a 
sudden I found myself among a flock of bats, owls, and 
IcLi^yers. But what took up my attention most, was 
one drest in white feathers that represented a swan. 
H^e would fain have found out a Leda among the fair 
sex, and indeed was the most unlucky bird in the com* 
pany. I was then engaged in a discourse with a 
running'footman ; but as I treated him like what he 
appeared to be, a Turkish emperor whispered me in 
the ear, desiring me " to use him ciWlly, for that it 
^as his master/* I was here interrupted by the fa- 
mous large figure of a woman hung with little look^ 
ing-glasses. She had a great many that followed her 
as she passed by me, but I would not have her value 
herself upon that account, since it was plain they did 
not follow so much to look upon her as to see them- 
selves. The next I observed was a nun making an 
assignation with a heathen god : for I heard them 
mention the Little Piazza in Covent-garden. I was 
by this time exceeding hot and thirsty ; so that I 
made the best of my way to the place where wine 
wa^ ^6fdt about in great quantities. I had no sooner 
presented inyself before the table, but a magician 
seeing m^, madp a circle over xay head with his wand, 
and seemed to do me homage. I was at a loss to ac« 
count for his behaviour, xuitU I recollected who I 
was ; this howfsver drew the eyes of the seprants upon 
me, and immediately prpgured me a gla38 of excell^t 
Champaign. The magician said I was a apimt of an 
adust and dry constitution ; aad desired .that I might 
have another refreshing glass : adding withal, that it 
ought to he a brimmer* I took it in my hand and 
drank it off to the magician. This so enlivened me, 
that I led him by the hand into the,next foom, v^ero 
we danced a rigadoon together. I was h^re <i IHtlo 

4 By which the mask was kepi op. 
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offended at a jackanapes of a scaramouch, that cried 
out, " Avaunt, Satan ; *' and gave me a little tap on 
my left sho^lde^ with the end of his lath sword. As 
I was considering how I ought to resent this affront, 
a well-shaped person that stood at my left hand, in 
the figure of a bellman, cried out with a suitable 
voice, " Past twelve o'clock.*' This put me in mind 
of bed-time. Accordingly I made my way towards 
the door, but was intercepted by an Indian king, a- 
tall, slender youth, dressed up in a most beautiful 
party-coloured plumage. He regarded my habit very 
attentively, and after having turned me about once 
or twice, asked me " whom I had been tempting?** 
I could not tell what was the matter with me, but my 
heart leaped as soon as he touched me, and was still 
in greater disorder, upon hearing his voice. In short, 
I found after a little discourse with him, that his In- 
dian majesty was my dear Leonora, who knowing the 
disguise I had put on, would not let me pass by her 
unobserved. Her awkward manliness made me guess 
at. her sex, and her own confession quickly let me 
know the rest. This masquerade did more for me 
than a.twelvemonth's courtship : for it inspired her 
with such tender sentiments, that I married her the 
next morning. 

♦ How happy I shall be in a wife taken out of a 
masquerade, I cannot yet tell ; but I have reason to 
hope the best, Leonora having assured me it was the 
first, and shall be the last time of her appearing at 
SQcli an entertainment. 

* And now. Sir, having given you the history of 
this strange evening which looks rather like a dream 
than: a reality, it is my reqaest to you, that you will 
oblige the world with a dissertation on masquerades 
in general, that we may know how far they are use- 
ful to the public,.and consequently hpw far they ought 
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to be encouraged. I have heard of two or three very 
odd accidents that have happened upon this occasion, 
as in particular of a lawyer's being now big-bellied, 
who was present at the first'' of these entertainments ; 
not to mention, what is still more strange, an old man 
with a long beard, who was got with child by a milk- 
maid. But in cases of this nature, where there is 
such a confusion of sex, age, and quality, men are apt 
to report rather what might have happened, than what 
really came to pass. Without giving credit therefore 
to any of these rumours, I shall only renew my peti- 
tion to you, that you will tell us your opinion at large 
of these matters, and am. Sir, &c. 
^' Lucifer/ 
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-—lAhelli Stoici inter tericot 
Jacere ptdviUot amant. Hob. Epod. viii. 1 5« 

The books of stoics ever chose 
On silken cushions to repose. 



I HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Since they have the same im^ 
proveable minds as the male part of the species, why 
should they not be cultivated by the same methods ? 
Why should reason be left to itself in one of the sexes, 
and be disciplined with 30 much care in the other ? 

There are some reasons why learning seems more, 
adapted to the female world, than to the male. As, 
in the first place, because they have more spare time 

* Addison's. 

4 The date of this diversion is here ascertained pretty nearly, and -fixed 
at a few months antecedent to Sept. 7, 1713. 

r This paper, No. 154, b marked with a hand, as a paper of Addison's ; 
and reprinted in his Works, by Mr. Tickell, 4to. vol. iv. p. S42..$<ditt 1721.. 
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upon their hands^ and lead a more sedentary life. 
Their employments are of a domestic nature^ and not 
like those of the other sex, which are often inconsis- 
tent with studyand contemplation. The excellent lady, 
the lady Lizard, in the space of one summer furnish- 
ed a gallery with chairs and couches of her own and 
her daughters working ; and at the same time heard 
all doctor Tillotson's sermons twice over. It is always 
the custom for one of the young ladies to read, while 
the others are at work ; so that the learning of the 
family is not at all prejudicial to its manufactures. I 
was mightily pleased the other day to find them all 
busy in preserving several fruits of the season, with 
the Sparkier in the midst of them, reading over The 
Plurality of Worlds •. It was very entertaining to me 
to see them dividing their speculations between jellies 
and stars, and making a sudden transition from the 
sun to an apricot, or from the Copemican system to 
the figure of a cheese-cake*. 

A second reason why women should apply them- 
selves to useful knowledge rather than men, is because 
they have the natural gift of speech in greater per- 
fection. Since they have so excellent a talent, such 
a copia verhortmi, or plenty of words, it is pity they 
should not put it to some use. If the female tongue 
will be in motion, why should it not be set to go right? 
Could they discourse about the spots in the sun, it 
might divert them from publishing the faults of their 
neighbours. Cotfld they talk of the dilFe^rent aspects 
and conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at 
the pains to comment upon oglings and clandestine 

• In this singular work, M. Fontenelle has presented that part of philo- 
sophy in a gay and pleasing dress ; for which purpose he has introduced a 
lady, and drawn up the whole in a most agreeable as well as instructiTe 
dialogue. 

*M. Maintenon sitting at her spinning-wheel, guided the coiiAoiU of 
France. A.-*She is alluded to in the sequel of this paper. 
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marriages. In short, were they furnished with mat* 
t^ers of fact, out of arts and sciences, it would now and 
t;lien be a great ease to their invention. 

There is another reason why those especially who 
are women of quality, should apply themselves to let- 
ters, namely, because their husbands are generally 
strangers to them. 

It is gr^d; pity there should be no knowledge in a 
family. For my own part, I am concerned, when I 
go into a great house, where perhaps there is not a 
single person that can spell, unless it be by chance 
the butler, or one of the footmen. What a %ure is 
the young heir likely to make, who is a dunce both 
by father and mother's side ? 

If we look into the histories of famous women, we 
find many eminent philosophers of this sex. Nay, we 
find that several females have distinguished themselves 
in those sects of philosophy which seem ahnost re- 
pugnant to their natures. There have been famous 
female Pythagoreans, notwithstanding most of that 
philosophy consisted in keeping a secret, and that the 
disciple was to hold her tongue five years together. 
I need not mention Portia, who was a stoic in petti- ^ 
coats; nor Hipparchia, the famous she Cjmic, who 
arrived at such a perfection in her studies, that she 
conversed with her husband, or manpianter, in broad 
day-iightr and in the open streets. 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not 
as we are men, but as we are reasonablie creatures, in 
which order of beii^ the female world is upon the 
same level with the male. We ought to consider in 
thi»: particular, not what is the sex, but what is the 
i^ecie» to which they belong. At least I believe 
every one will allow me, that a female philosopher is 
not so absurd a character, and so opposite to ^e sex, 
as a female gamester ; and tiiat it is more irrational 
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for a woman to pass away half a dozen hours at<:ards 
or dice, than in getting up stores of useful learning. 
This therefore is another reason why I would recom- 
mend the studies of knowledge to the female world, 
that they may not be at a loss how to employ those 
hours that lie upon their hands. 

I might also add this motive to my fair readers, 
that several of their sex, who have improved their 
minds by books and literature, have raised themselves 
to the highest posts of honour and fortune. Aneigh- 
bouring nation may at this time furnish us with a very 
remarkable instance of this kind" ; but I shall conclude 
this head with the history of Athenais, which is a very 
signal example to my present purpose. 

The emperor Theodosius being about the age of 
one and twenty, and designing to take a wife, desired 
his sister Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to search 
his whole empire for a woman of the most exquisite 
beauty and highest accomplishments. In the midst 
of this search, Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidentally 
offered herself. — Her father, who was an eminent phi- 
losopher of Athens, and had bred her up in all thie 
learning of that place, at his death left her but a very 
small portion % in which also she suffered great hard- 
ships from the injustice of her two brothers. This 
forced her upon a journey to Constantinople, where 
she had a relation who represented her case to Pul- 
cheria, in order to obtain some redress from the em- 
peror. By this means that religious princess became 
acquainted with Athenais, whom she found the most 
beautiful woman of her age, and educated imder a 
long course of philosophy in the strictest virtue, and 
most unspotted innocence. Pulcheria was charmed 

« See p. 332. note. 
' ^ Her &ther disinherited her, and she endeavoured to get his will set 
md^yin which litigation her brothers were the defendants. 
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MTith her conversation, and immediately made her re* 
ports to the emperor, her brother Theodosius. The 
character she gave made such an impression on him, 
that he desired his sister to bring her away immedi- 
ately to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he 
found her beauty and her conversation beyond the 
highest idea he had framed of them. His friend Pau- 
linus converted her to Christianity, and gave her the 
name of Eudosia ; after which the emperor publicly 
espoused her, and enjoyed all the happiness in .his 
marriage which he promised himself from. such a vir* 
tuous and learned bride. She not only forgave thein- 
juries which her two brothers had done her, but raised 
them to great honours; and by several works of 
learning, as well as by an exemplary life, made herself 
so dear to the whole empire^ that she had many sta- 
tues erected to her memory, and is celebrated by the 
fathers .of the church, as the ornament of her sex. 
ft3^ 

No. 156. WEDNESDAY, September 9, 1713 * 

— Magni formica laboris ; 
Ore trahU quodcunque potest^ atque addU acervoy 
Quern strtdi ; hand ignara, ac non mcauta fviuri, 
Qua, simtU inversum cantrigtat Aquarim annum, 
Nhn tuquam prorepit, et illis utitur ante 
QtuBsitis sapiens. — HoR. 1 Sat. i. 53. 

As the small ant, for she instructs the man, 

And preaches labour, gathers all she can, 

.And brings it to increase her heap at home, 

Against the winter, which she knows will come : 

But, when that comes, she creeps abroad no more, 

But lies at home, and feasts upon her store. Ciubecb. 



* Addison's. 
^ This paper, No. 155, is distinguished as a paper of Addison by a hand ; 
and reprinted by Mr. Hckell, in his edition of Addison's Works, 4to.'yoL iy. 
p. S46. Edit. 1721. 

' Theodosius, stung with jealously by Eudosia's kindness to learned men^ 
particularly .to Paulinus, put her favourite to death, dismissed her attend- 
ants, 
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In ray ladt Saturday's paper'' I supposes! a Haolehill 
inhabited by pismires or ants, to be a Rv^ely image of 
the earth, peopled by human creatures. This suppo- 
sition will not appear too forced or strained to those 
who are acquainted with the natural' histcwy of these 
Kttie insects j in order to which I shall present my 
Feader with the extr^t of st letter up6n this curious 
subject, as it was published by the members of the 
Freik^h' academy^ and since translated into English ^. 
I must conless I was never in my life better entertain- 
ed than with this narrative, wMch isf of undoubted 
eredit awd authority. 

• In a rooMl next tio mine, which had been empty 
for a* long time^ there was upon a window a box full 
of earthy two feet deep,- and fit to keep flowers in. 
That kind of parterre hdd been long uncultivated; 
and therefore it was covered with old plaster, and a 
great deal of rabfoish that fell from the top. of the 
house and from the walls, which, together with the 
earth formerly imbibed with water, made a kind of a 
dry and barren soil. That place lying to the south, 
and out of the reach of the wind and rain, besides the 
neighbourhood of a granary, was a most delightful 
spot of ground for ants } and therefore they had made 
three nests there, without doubt for the same reason 
that men build cities in fruitful and convenient places, 
near springs and rivers. 

ants, and reduced her to her' original pti¥^te station. She spent the re- 
mainder of her life at Jerusalett'^ in the j^rofession of Cht^tianity, and in 
literary pursuits, and died in 460, denying with her hat breath, the cri- 
minality of whfbh her husbatid suspected her. She translated into hexa- 
meter verse the eight* first bcx^s- of Scripture, and a cento from Homer is 
ascribed to her, which is a life of Jesus Christ, composed of verses taken 
from that father of Greek poetry. 

' See No. 15^. against pride; and p. 526, note. 

y This and the following paper look in many pUces very like tranriatioM^ 
but this annotator's search for their qpginals has hitherta becMi frmtksi. 
There is nothing of this kind in the volumes of the-Manoifs ofthe Ffench 
Academy for 171 1 or 1712. 
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* Having a mind to cultiviate some flowers, I took 
a -view of that place and removed a tulip out of the 
garden into that box ; but casting my eyes upon the 
ants, continually taken up with a thousand cares, very 
inconsiderable with respect to us, but of the greatest 
importance for them, they appeared to me more wor- 
thy of my curiosity than all the flowers in the world. 
I quickly removed the tulip, to be the admirer and 
restorer of that little commonwealth. This was the 
only thing they wanted ; for their policy and the 
order observed among them are more perfect than 
those of the wisest republics : and therefore they have 
nothing to fear, unless a new legislator should attempt 
to change the form of their government. 

* I made it my business to procure them all sorts 
of conveniences. I took out of the box every thing 
that might be troublesome to them ; and frequently 
visited my ants, and studied all their actions. Being 
used to go to bed very late, I went to see them work 
in a moon-shiny night j and I did frequently get up 
in the night, to take a view of their labours. I always 
found some going up and down, and very busy : one 
would think that they never sleep. Every body knows 
that ants come out of their holes in the day-time, and 
expose to the sun the corn, which they keep undei^ 
ground in the night. Those who have seen* ant-hil- 
locks, have easily perceived those small heaps of corn 
about their nests. What surprised me at first was, 
that my ants never brought out their corn, but in the 
night when the moon did shine, and kept it undei' 
ground in the day-time : which was contrary f o what 
I had seen, and saw stiH practised by those insects in 
other places. 1 qtrickty found out the reason of it : 
there was a pigeon-house not far from thence : f)igeons 
and birds would! have eaten their com, if they had 
brought it out in the day-time. it is highly probable 

VOL. lit z 
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they knew it by experience ; and I frequently found 
pigeons and birds in that place, when I went to it in 
a morning. I quickly delivered them from those 
robbers : I frighted the birds away with some pieces 
of paper tied to the end of a string over the window. 
As for the pigeons, I drove them away several times ; 
and when they perceived that the place was more 
frequented than before, they never came to it again. 
What is most admirable, and what I could hardly 
believe, if I did not know it by experience, is, that 
those ants knew some days after that they had nothing 
to fear, and began to lay out their corn in the sun; 
However, I perceived that they were not fully con- 
vinced of being out of all danger ; for they durst not 
bring out their provisions all at once, but by degrees, 
first in a small quantity, and without any great order, 
that they might quickly carry them away, in case of 
any misfortune, watching, and looking every way. 

* At last, being persuaded that they had nothing to 
fear, they brought out all their corn, almost every 
day, and in good order, and carried it in at night. 

* There is a straight hole in every ant's nest, about 
half an inch deep, and then it goes down sloping into 
a place where they have their magazine, which I 
take to be a different place from that where they rest 
and eat. For it is highly impropable that an ant, 
which is a very cleanly insect, and throws out of her 
nest all the small remains of the com on which she 
feeds, as I have observed a thousand times, would fill 
up her magazine, and mix her corn with dirt and 
ordure. 

* The corn, that is laid up by ants, would shoot un- 
der ground, if those insects did not take care to pre- 
vent it. They bite oflP all the buds before they lay it 
up ; and therefore the corn that has laid in their nests 
will produce nothing. Any one may easily make this 
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experiment, and even plainly see that there is no bud 
in their corn. But though the bud be bitten off, there 
remains another inconvenience, that corn must needs 
swell and rot under ground ; and therefore it could 
be of no use to the nourishment of ants. Those in- 
sects prevent that inconvenience by their labour and 
industry, and contrive the matter so, that com will 
keep as dry in their nests as in pur granaries. 

* They gather many small particles of dry earth, 
which they bring every day out of their holes, and 
place them round to heat them in the sun. Every 
ant brings a small particle of that earth in her pincers,, 
lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches another. 
Thus, in less than a quarter of an hour, one may see 
a vast number of such small particles of dry earth, 
heaped up round the hole. They lay their corn under 
ground upon that earth, and cover it with the same. 
They performed this work almost every day, during 
the heat of the sun ; and though the sun went from 
the window about three or four of the clock in the 
afternoon, they did not remove their com and their 
particles of earth, because the ground was very hot, 
till the heat was over. 

* If any one should think that those animals should 
use sand, or small particles of brick or stone, rather 
than take so much pains about dry earth ; I answer, 
that upon such an occasion nothing can be more pro- 
per than earth heated in the sun. Com does not 
keep upon sand : besides a grain of corn that is cut, 
being deprived of its bud, would be filled with small 
sandy particles that could not easily come out. To 
which I add, that sand consists of such small parti- 
cles, that an ant could not take them up one after 
another ; and therefore those insects are seldom to 
be seen near rivers, or in a very sandy ground. 

* As for the small particles of brick or, stone, the 

z 2 
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least moistness would join thera together, and turn 
them into a kind of mastic, which those insects could 
not divide. Those particles sticking together could 
not come out of any ant's nest, and would spoil its 
symmetry. 

* When ants have brought out those particles of 
earth, they bring out their corn after the same man- 
ner, and place it round that earth. Thus one may see 
two heaps surrounding their hole, one of dry earth, 
and the other of corn j and then they fetch out a re- 
mainder of dry earth, on which doubtless their com 
was laid up. 

* Those insects never go about this work but when 
the weather is clear, and the sun very hot. I ob- 
served, that those little animals having one day 
brought out their corn at eleven of the clock in the 
forenoon, removed it, against their usual custom, be- 
fore one in the afternoon. The sun being very hot, 
and sky very clear, I could perceive no reason for it. 
But half an hour after, the sky began to be overcast, 
Bind ther€ fell a small rain, which, the ants, foresaw; 
whereas the Milan almanack had foretold there would 
be no rain upon that day. 

* I have said before, that those ants wJiich I did so 
particularly consider, fetched their com out of a gar- 
Mt. I went very frequently into that garret. There 
was some old corn in it ; and because every grain was 
not alike, I observed that they chose the best. 

* I know, by several experiments, that those' little 
animals take great care to provide themselves with 
wheat when they can find it, and always pick out the 
best; but they can make shift without it. When, they 
get no wheat, they take rye, oafc^ millet,, and even 
cmimbs of bread ; but seldom any barleyi unless it 
be in a; time of great scarcity, andwfaen nothing else 
can be had. 
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* Being willing to be more particularly infonned of 
their forecast and industry, I put a small heap of 
i^heat in a corner of the room where they kept, and 
to prevent their fetching corn out of the garret, I 
shut up the window, and stopped all the holes. 
Though ants are very knowing, I do not take them 
to be conjurers ; and therefore they could not guess 
that I had put some com in that room. I perceived 
for several days that they were very much perplexed 
and went a great . way to fetch their provisions. I 
was not willing for some time to make them more 
easy ; for I had a mind to know whether they would 
at last find out the treasure, and see it at a great dis- 
tance ; and whether smelling enabled them to know 
what is good for their nourishment. Thus they were 
some time in great trouble, and took a great deal of 
pains. They went up and down a great way looking 
out for some grains of corn : they were sometimes 
disappointed, and sometimes they did not like their 
corn, after many long and painful excursions. What 
appeared to me wonderful was, that none of them 
came home without bringing something : one brought 
a grain of wheat, another a grain of rye or oats, or a 
particle of dry earth, if she could get nothing else. 

*The window, upon which those ants had made 
their settlement, looked into a garden, and was two 
stories high. Some went to the further end of the 
garden, others to the fifth story, in quest of some 
com. It was a very hard journey for them, especially 
when they came home loaded with a pretty large 
grain of corn, which must needs be an heavy burden 
for an ant, and as much as she can bear. The bring- 
ing of that grain from the middle of the garden to 
the nest, took up four hours ; whereby one may judge 
of the strength and prodigious labour of those little 
animals. It appears from thence that an ant work$ 
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as^ hard as a man who should carry a very heavy load 
on his shoulders almost every day for the space of 
four leagues. It is true, those insects do not take so 
much pains upon a flat ground : but then how great 
is the hardship of a poor ant, when she carries a grain 
of corn to the second story, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards, and her backside upwards ! 
None can have a true notion of it, unless they see 
those little animals at work in such a situation. The 
frequent stops they made in the most convenient 
places, are a plain indication of their weariness. Some 
of them were strangely perplexed, and could not get 
to their journey's end. In such a case, the strongest 
ants, or those that are not so weary, having carried 
their corn to their nest, came down again to help 
them. Some are so unfortunate as to fall down with 
their load, when they are almost come home. When 
this happens they seldom lose their corn, but carry 
it up again. 

* I saw one of the smallest carrying a large grain of 
wheat with incredible pains. When she came to the 
box where the nest was, she made so much haste that 
she fell down with her load, after a very laborious 
march. Such an unlucky accident would have vext 
a philosopher. I went down, and found her with the 
same corn in her paws. She was ready to climb up 
again. The same misfortune happened to her three 
times. Sometimes she fell in the middle of her way, 
and sometimes higher; but she never let go her hold, 
ftnd was not discouraged. At last her strength failed 
her ; she stopt j and another ant helped her to carry 
her load, which was one of the largest and finest grains 
of wheat that an ant can carry. It happens some- 
times, that a corn slips out of their paws when they 
^re cUmbing up ; they take hold of it again, when 
tbey cm fipd it ^ otherwise tb^y lopk for another, or 
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talce something else, being ashamed to return to their 
nest without bringing something. This I have ex- 
perimented, by taking away the grain which they 
looked for. All those experiments may easily be 
made by any one that has patience enough : they do 
not require so great a patience as that of ants ; but 
few people are capable of it.* (^ ' 
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Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and be wise. 

Peov. vi 6. 



It has been observed by writers of morality, that in 
order to quicken human industry. Providence has 
so contrived it, that our daily food is not to be pro- 
cured without much pains and labour. The chace 
of birds and beasts, the several arts of fishing, with 
all the different kinds of agriculture, are necessary 
scenes of business, and give employment to the 
greatest part of mankind. If we look into the brute 
creation, we find all its individuals engaged in a 
painful and laborious way ot life, to procure a neces- 
sary subsistence for themselves, or those that grow 
up under them. The preservation of their being is 
the whole business of it. An idle man is therefore 

• Addison's. 
' This paper, Xo. 156, has the mzrk of Adxlison, and is reprinted by 
Mr. T.'Hckell in his editioD of -\ddison*s * Works,* Mo. p. 249, ycL'tw. 
£<fit. 1731. Nerertbeleis both this and the following paper are printed 
here verfjadin, as translated froni tJie Mercuric; Cr^l^uU The traii»lator of 
this anosTinoos piece was Michael De La Roche, who puhVuhed them 
about thb time in his MecKMn of Literature, under the title o( Obser- 
▼atioDs upon Ants, in a Letter to a Friend. See the 2d edit, of Memoirs 
of Literature, 6to. voL liL p. 204, Art. xiilL S voh. 1 722 : the Conti- 
noatioB, uadgr Farious titles, makes 3S vols. 6vo, 
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a kmd <^ mcmster in the creation. All nature ia busy 
about faiQi; every animal he sees reproaches him. 
Let such a man, who lies as a burden or dead weight 
upon the species^ and contributes nothing either to 
the riches c^ the commonwealth, or to the main- 
tenance of himself and family, consider that instinct 
with which Providence has endowed the ant, aaad by 
which is exhibited an example of industry to rational 
creatures. This is set forth under many surprising 
instances in the paper of yesterday, and in the con- 
clusion of that narrative, which is as follows : 

* Thus my ants were forced to make shift for a 
livelihood, when I had shut up the garret, out of 
which they used to fetch their provisions. At last 
being sensible that it would be a long time before 
they could discover the small heap of com, which I 
had laid up for them, I resolved to show it to them. 

* In order to know how far their industry could 
reach, I contrived an expedient, which had good 
success. The thing will appear incredible to those, 
who never ccwnsidered that all animals of the same 
kind, which form a society, are more knowing than 
others. I took one of the largest ants, and threw 
her upon that small heap of wheat. She was so glad 
to find herself at liberty, that she ran away to her 
nest, without carrying off a grain ; but she observed 
it : for an hour after all my ants had notice given 
them of such a provision ; and I saw most of them 
very busy in carrying away the corn I had laid up in 
the room. I leave it to you to judge, whether it may 
not be said, that they have a particular way of commu* 
nicating their knowledge to one another ; for other- 
wise, how could they know, one or two hours after, 
that there was corn in that place ? It was quickly 
exhausted ; and I put in more, but in a small quan. 
tity, to know the true extent of their appetite or 
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prodigious avarice ; for I m9fce no doubt but they 
lay up provisioos against the winter. We read it in 
holy scripture ; a thousand experiments teacb us the 
same ; and I do not believe that any experiment has 
been made that shows the contrary. 

• I have said before, that there were three ants' 
nests in that box or parterre, which formed, if I may 
say so, three different cities, governed by the same 
laws, and observing the same order, and the same 
oustoms. However there was this difference, that 
the inhabitants of one of those holes seemed to be 
more knowing and industrious tlian their neighbours^ 
The ants of that nest were disposed in a better order; 
their corn was finer ; they had a greater plenty of pro- 
visions ; their nest was furnished with more inhabi- 
tants, and they were bigger and stronger. It was 
the principal and the capital nest. Nay, I observed 
that those ants were distinguished from the rest, and 
had some pre-eminence over them. 

* Though the box full of earth, where the ants had 
made their settlement, was generally free from rain j 
yet it rained sometimes upon it, when a certain wind 
blew. It was a great inconvenience for those insects. 
Ants are afraid of water ; and when they go a great 
way in quest of provisions, and are surprised by the 
rain, they shelter themselves under some tile, or 
something else, and do not come out until the rain is 
over. The ants of the principal nest found out a 
wonderful expedient to keep out the rain : there was 
a small piece of a flat slate, which they laid over 
their nest in the day-time, when they foresaw it 
would rain, and almost every night. Above fifty of 
those little animals, especially the strongest, sur- 

• rounded that piece of slate, and drew it equally in a 
wonderful order. They removed it in the morning ; 
and nothing could be more curious than to see those 
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little animals about such a work. They had made the 
ground uneven about their nest, insomuch that the 
slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free passage 
underneath. . The ants of the two other nests did not 
so well succeed in keeping out the rain. They laid 
over their holes several pieces of old and dry plaster 
one upon the other ; but they were still troubled with 
the rain, and the next day they took a world of pains 
to repair the damage. Hence it is, that those insects 
are so frequently to be found under tiles, where 
they settle themselves to avoid the rain. Their nests 
are at all times covered with those tiles, without any 
incumbrance, and they lay out their corn and their 
dry earth in the sun about the tiles, as one may see 
every day. I took care to cover the tw^o ants' nests 
that were troubled wath the rain. As for the capital 
nest, there was no need of exercising my charity 
towards it. 

* M. de la Loubere says in his relation of Siam, that 
in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open to 
great inundations, all the ants make their settlements 
upon trees. No ants' nests are to be seen any where 
else. I need not insert here what that author says 
about those insects : you may see his relation *. 

* Here follows a curious experiment, which I made 
upon the same ground, where I had three ants' nests. 
1 undertook to make a fourth, and went about it in 
the following manner. In a corner of a kind of 
terrace, at a considerable distance from the box, I 
found a hole swarming with ants, much larger than 
all those I had already seen ; but they were not so 
well provided with corn, nor under so good a govern- 
ment. I made a hole in the box like that of an ant's 
nest, and laid, as it were, the foundations of a new 

• Du Royaume de Siam, par M. de La Loubere, 2 tomes, Amst. 1691. 
24to. torn. i. chap. v. p. 44. 
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city. Afterwards J got as many ants as I could out 
of the nest in the terrace, and put them into a bottle, 
to give them a new habitation in my box ; and 
because I was afraid they would return to the terrace, 
I destroyed their old nest, pouring boiling water into 
the hole, to kill those ants that remained in it. In 
the next place, I filled the new hole with the ants 
that were in the bottle ; but none of them would 
stay in it. They went away in less than two hours ; 
which made me believe, that it was impossible to 
make a fourth settlement in my box. 

* Two or three days after, going accidentally over 
the terrace, I was very nmch surprised to see the ants' 
nest, which I had destroyed very artfully, repaired. 
I resolved then to destroy it entirely, and to settle 
those ants in my box. To succeed in my design, I 
put some gunpowder and brimstone into their hole, 
and sprung a mine, whereby the whole nest was 
overthrown ; and then I carried as many ants as I 
could get, into the place which I designed for them. 
It happened to be a very rainy day, and it rained all 
night ; and therefore they remained in the new hole 
all that time. In the morning when the rain was 
over, most of them went aw^ay to repair their old 
habitation ; but finding it impracticable by reason of 
the smell of the powder and brimstone, which kills 
them, they came back again, and settled in the place 
I had appointed for them. They quickly grew ac- 
quainted with their neighbours, and received from 
them all manner of assistance out of their holes. As 
for the inside of their nest, none but themselves were 
concerned in it, according to the inviolable laws 
established among those animals. 

* An ant never goes into any other nest but her 
own ; and if she should venture to do it, she would 
be turned out, and severely punished. I have often 
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taken an ant out of one nest, to put her into another ; 
but she quickly came out, being warmly pursued by 
two or three other ants. I tried the same experi- 
ment several times with the same ant j but at last the 
other ants grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I 
have often frighted some ants with my fingers, and 
pursued them as far as another hole, stopping all the 
passages to prevent their going to their own nest* It 
was very natural for them to fly into the next hole. 
Many a man would not be so cautious, and would 
throw himself out of the windows, or into a well, if 
he were pursued by assassins. But the ants I am 
speaking of avoided going into any other hole but 
their own, and rather tried all other ways of making 
their escape. They never fled into another nest, but 
at the last extremity ; and sometimes rather chose to 
be taken, as I have often experienced. It is there- 
fore an inviolable custom among those insects, not to 
go into any other hole but their own. They do not 
exercise hospitality ; but they are very ready to help 
one another out of their holes. They put down their 
loads at the entrance of a neighbouring nest j and 
those that live in it carry them in. 

* They keep up a sort of trade among themselves ; 
and it is not true that those insects are not for lend- 
ing : I know the contrary. They lend their com ; 
they make exchanges j they are always ready to serve 
one another ; and I can assure you, that more time 
and patience would have enabled me to observe a 
thousand things more curious and wonderful than what 
I have mentioned. For instance how they lend and 
recover their loans ; whether it be in the same ** quan- 
tity, or with usury ; whether they pay the strangers 
that work for them, &c. I do not think it impossible 

^ There are sundry particulars in this and the preceding paper apocry* 
phal io the natitfal history of ants. See the references adfincnu 
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to examine all those things : and it would be a great 
curiosity to know by what maxims they govern them- 
selves. Perhaps such a knowledge might be of some 
use to us. 

* They are never attacked by any enemies in a 
body, as it is reported of bees. Their only fear pro- 
ceeds ,frora birds, which sometimes eat their com 
when they lay it out in the sun ; but they keep it 
under ground when they are afraid of thieves. It is 
said that some birds eat them ; but I never saw any 
instance of it. They are also infested by small 
worms ; but they turn them out and kill them. I 
observed that they punish those ants which probably 
had been wanting to their duty ; nay, sometimes 
they killed them ; which they did in the following 
manner. Three or four ants fell upon one, and 
pulled her several ways, until she was torn in pieces. 
Generally speaking they live very quietly j from 
whence I infer that they have a very severe disci- 
pline among themselves, to keep so good an order ; 
or that they are great lovers of peace, if they have 
no occasion for any discipline. 

* Was there ever a greater union in any common- 
wealth ? Every thing is common among them ; which 
is not to be seen any where else. Bees, of which we 
are told so many wonderful things, have each of them 
a hole in their hives ; their honey is their own ; 
every bee minds her own concerns. The same may 
be said of all other animals. They frequently fight, 
to deprive one another of their portion. It is not so 
with ants : they have nothing of their own j a grain 
of corn which an ant carries home,, is deposited in a 
common stoek. It is not designed for her own use, 
but for the whole community ; there is no distinction 
between a private and a COToanon interest. An ant 
never works for herself, but for the society. 
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* Whatever misfortune happens to them, their care 
and industry find out a remedy for it ; nothing dis- 
courages them. If you destroy their nests, they will 
be repaired in two days. Any body may easily see 
how difficult it is to drive them out of their habita- 
tions, without destroying the inhabitants ; for as long 
as there are any left, they will maintain their ground. 

* I had almost forgot to tell you, sir, that mercury 
has hitherto proved a mortal poison for them ; and 
that it is the most effectual way of destroying those 
insects. I can do something for them in this case : 
perhaps you will hear in a little time that I have 
reconciled them to mercury.' 83* *" 
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Gnossius Iubc Rhadamanthus hahet durisHina regna ; 

Castigatqtie, auditque ddot ; subigitqtie fateri 

QucB quis apud superos, furto Icetatus inam, 

XHstuUt in seram commissa piactda mortem, ViBG. JBn. vi. 566, 

These are the realms of unrelenting fate: 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the state. 

He hears and judges each committed crime ; 

Enquires into the manner, place, and time. 

The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal, 

Loth to confess, unable to conceal, 

From the first moment of his vital breath. 

To the last hour of unrepenting death. Drysek. 



I WAS yesterday pursuing the hint which I mentioned 
in my last paper, and comparing together the indus- 

♦ Addison's. 
« See No, 156, note at the end; and Melanges D'Histoire Naturelle, 
tom. i. p. 152. et teqq. Dissertation sur la Police des Foimnis. Toute 
differente des fausses conjectures qu'on a suivis jusqu' aujourd'hui par M. 
Fran9ois Carre. — M. F. C. obviates various prejudices and errors in this 
and the foregoing paper. The Melanges, &c. here referred to, is a Col- 
lection in 6 tomes, l2mo. par M. A. D. a Lyon, 1762. See ibidem, tom. L 
p. 158, &c. 
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try of man with that of other creatures ; in which I 
could not but observe, that notwithstanding we are 
obliged by duty to keep ourselves in constant em- 
ploy, after the same manner as inferior animals are 
prompted to it by instinct, we fall very short of them 
in this particular. We are here the more inexcus- 
able, because there is a greater variety of business to 
which we may apply ourselves. Reason opens to us 
a large field of affairs, which other creatures are not 
capable of Beasts of prey, and I believe of all other 
kinds, in their natural state of being, divide their 
time between action and rest. They are always at 
work, or asleep. In short, their waking hours are 
wholly taken iip in seeking after their food, or in con- 
suming it. The human species only, to the great re- 
proach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
* the day hangs heavy on them,' that * they do not 
know what to do with themselves,* that *they are at 
a loss how to pass away their time^' with many of the 
like shameful murmurs, which we often find in the 
mouths of those who are styled * reasonable beings.' 
How monstrous are such expressions among crea- 
tures, who have the labours of the mind, as well as 
those of the body, to furnish them with proper em- 
ployments? Who, besides the business of their proper 
callings and professions, can apply themselves to the 
duties of religion, to meditation, to the reading of 
useful books, to discourse ! In a word, who may 
exercise themselves in the unbounded pursuits of 
knowledge and virtue, and every hour of their 
lives make themselves wiser or better than they 
wei*e before ! 

After having been taken up for some time in this 
course of thought, I diverted myself with a book ac- 
cording to my usual custom, in order to unbend my 
mind before I went to sleep. The book I made use 
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of Oft this occasion was Lucian, where I amuseiJ my 
thoughts for about an hour among the dialogues of 
the dead, which in all probabiKty produced the fol- 
lowing dream. 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of 
the infernal regions, where I saw Rhadamanthus, one 
of the judges of the dead, seated in his tribunal. On 
his left-hand stood the keeper of Erebus, on his right 
the keeper of Elysium. I was told he sat upon wo- 
men that day, there being several of the sex lately 
arrived who had not yet their mansions assigned them. 
I was surprized to hear him ask every one of them 
the same question, namely, * What they had been 
doing ?' Upon this question being proposed to the 
whole assembly, they stared one upon another, as not 
knowing what to answer. He then interrogated each 
of them separately. * Madam,* says he to the first of 
them, ' you have been upon the earth above fifty 
years : what have you been doing there all this 
while?' *D(Hng! 'says she, *^reallyldonotknow what 
I have been doing : I desire I may have time given 
me to recollect.' After about half an hour's pause 
she told him, that she had been playing at crimp ; 
upon which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper 
on his left hand, to take her into custody. * And 
you, madam,' says the judge, ^that look with such a 
soft and languishing air ; I think you set out for this 
place in your nine and twentieth year, what have 
you been doing all this while ?* ^ I had a great deal 
of business on my hands,' says she, * being taken up 
the first twelve years of my life in dressing a jointed 
baby, and all the remaining part of it in reading plays 
and romances.* * Very well,' says he, *you have em- 
ployed your time to good purpose. Away with her ^ P 
The next was a plain countrywoman. * Well, misr- 

^ Judge RhadamaDthus Ui»es low language as our judge Jefierles did. A. 
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tress/ says R^iadamanthus, * and what have you been 
doing?' * Ant please your worship,' says she, * I did 
not live quite forty years ; and in that time brought 
my husband seven daughters, made him nine thou- 
sand cheeses, and left my eldest girl with him, to look 
after his house in my absence, and who, I may ven- 
ture to say, is as pretty a housewife as any in the 
country.' Rhadamanthus smiled at the simpUcity of 
the good woman, and ordered the keeper of Elysium 
to take her into his care. * And you, fair lady,' says 
he, • what have you been doing these five and thirty 
years P' * I have been doing no hurt, I assure you, 
sir,' says she. * That is well,' said he j * but what 
good have you been doing ?* The lady was in great 
confusion at this question, and not knowing what 
to answer, the two keepers leaped out to seize her 
at the same time ; the one took her by the hand to 
convey her to Elysium, the other caught hold of her 
to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhadamanthus 
observing an ingenuous modesty in her countenance 
and behaviour, bid them both let her loose, and set 
her aside for a re-examination when he was more at 
leisure. An old woman, of a proud and sour look, pre- 
sented herself next at the bar, and being asked, what 
she had been doing? * Truly,' says she, * I lived three 
score and ten years in a very wicked world, and was 
so angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts 
— that I passed most of my last years in condemning 
the follies of the times ; I was every day blaming the 
silly conduct of people 'about me, in order to deter 
those I conversed with, fi-om falling into the like 
errors and miscarriages.' * Very well,' says Rhada- 
manthus, ' but did you keep the same watchftil eye 
over your own actions P' * Why truly,' says she, * I 
was so taken up with pubUshing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to consider my own.' * Madam,' 

VOL. II. A A 
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$tyfl UkBidvmnthm, * be pleased to file off to the 
1^, and muke room for the venenbh ^mtron that 
stands behind you.' * Old geatlQwoman/ wys be^ 
« I think you are fpurgecwe. You h«^ve heard the 
question, what have you been doing so long in .the 
world ?' ' Ah, sir,' says she, * I have been doing what 
I should not have done, but I had made a firm reso- 
lution to have changed my lifei if I had not been 
snatched off by an untimely end/ * Madam,* say^ 
he, * you will please to follow your leader ;* and spy- 
ing another of the same age, interrogated her in the 
same form* To which th§ matron replied, * I have 
been the wife of a husband who was as dear to me in 
his old age as in his youth, I have been a mother, 
and very happy in my children, whom I endea- 
voured .to bring up in every thing that is good.. 
My eldest son i^ blest by the poor, and beloved by 
every one that knows him. I lived within my own 
family, and left it much more wealthy than I found !<;•' 
Bhadaraanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, 
smiled upon her in such a manner, that the keeper of 
Elysium, who knew his office, reached out his hand 
to her. He no sooner touched her hut her wrinkles 
vanished, her eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed with 
blushes, and she appeared in full bloom and beauty. 
A ypung woman observing that this <rf8cer, who 
ceaadyicted the happy Xq Elysium, was w great 
% heautifiey, longed to be in his hands ; sq that 
pre^ng through the erowd, she was the next that 
^;>pea;ed at the bar ; and being asked what ^he had 
been deii^ the Ave and twenty years that she had 
immd in the weprld, « | have endeavoured/ says she, 
* ever 8i».ce I ea.me te y^ars of discretion, to make 
myself lovely* *nd gain admirers. In order to it, I 
parsed my tiroe in bottling \ip May-dew, inventing 
white^washes, mixing wlour% cutting qo,% patQbe% 
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oonsulting my glass, suiting my complexion, tearing 
off my tucker, sinking my stays — * Rhadamanthus, 
wthout hearing her out, gave the sign to take her 
off. Upon the approach of the keeper of Erebus her 
oolour faded, her face was puckered up with wrinkles, 
and her whole person lost in deformity. 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a wliole 
troop of females that came forward, laughing, sing- 
ing, and dancing. I was very desirous to know the 
reception they would meet with, and withal was very 
apprehensive that Rhadamanthus would spoil their 
mirth : but at their nearer approach the noise grew 
so very great that it awakened me» 

I lay some time, reflecting in myself on the odd^ 
ness of this dream, and could not forbear asking my 
own heart, what I was doing? I answered mysdU^ 
that I was writing Guardians. If my readers make 
as good use of this work as I design they should, I 
hope it will never be imputed to me as a work thai 
is vain and unprofitable. 

I shall conclude this paper with recommending to 
them the same short self-examination. If every one 
of them firequently lays his hand i^n his heart, and 
considers what he is doing, it will check him in all 
the idle, or what is worse, the vicious moments of 
life, lift up his mind when it is running on in a se- 
ries <^ indifferent actions, and encourage him when 
he is engaged in those which are virtuous and laud^ 
able. In a word, it will very much alleviate that 
guilt which the best of men have reason to acknow^ 
le^e in their daily confessions!, cf * leaving undone 
those things which they ong^t to have dime^ tod 
of doing those things which they oagfat not to hmit 
dcme.' (f3^' 

« This paper. No. 158. is marked widi a hmd, die disringnitshiiy mark of 
Addison's papers in die Guardian, and r^nnted by Mr. T. Tickell, in hit 
editicm of Adffison's ' Works/ 4to. toL rr, p. 259. £<&. 1721. 
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No. 159> SATURDAY, Septembeb 12, 1713.* 

Pnttem vel imo toUere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel wperbot 

Vertere funerUms triumphoM. HoE, 1 Od. XXXT. SL 

Whose force is strong, and quick to raise 
The lowest to ihe highest place ; 

Or with a wond*rous fall 

To bring the haughty lower^ 
And turn proud triumphs to a funeral. Creech. 



'SIR, 

* Having read over your paper of Tuesday 
last ^, in which you recommend the pursuits of wisdom 
and knowledge to those of the fair sex, who have 
much time laying upon their hands, ^nd among other 
motives make use of this, that several women, thus 
accomplished, have raised themselves by it to consi- 
derable posts of honour and fortune : I shall beg 
leave to give you an instance of this kind, which 
many now living can testify the truth of, and which 
I can assure you is matter of fact. 

• About twelve years ago I was familiarly acquaint- 
ed with a gentleman, who was in a post that brought 
him a yearly revenue, sufficient to live very handsome- 
ly upon. He had a wife^ and no child but a daughter, 
whom he bred up, as I thought, too high for one that 
could expect no other fortune than such a one as her 
father could raise out of the income of his place } 
which, as they managed it, was scarce sufficient for 
their ordinary expenses. Miss Betty had always the 
best sort of clothes, and was hardly allowed to keep 
company but with those above her rank ; so that it 
was no wonder she grew proud and haughty towards 
those she looked upon as her inferiors. There lived 

* Addison's. 
'See No. 155. 
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by tibem a barber who had a daughter about miss's 
age, that could speak French, had read several books 
at her leisure hours, and was a perfect mistress of her 
needle, and in all kinds of female manufacture. She 
was at the same time a pretty, modest, witty girl. She 
was hired to come to miss an hour or two every day, 
to talk French with her, and teach her to work ; but 
miss always treated her with great contempt; and when 
Molly gave ber any advice, rejected it with scorn. 

' About the same time several young fellows made 
their addresses to miss Betty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected 
with so much vanity and self-conceit. Among the 
rest was a plain sober young man, who loved her al- 
most to distraction. His passion was the common 
talk of the neighbourhood, who used to be often iiis- 

coursing of Mr. T *s angel, for that was the name 

he always gave her in ordinary conversation. As his 
drcumstances were very indifferent, he being a young- 
er brother, Mrs. Betty rejected him with disdain. In- 
somuch that the young man, as is usual among those 
who are crossed in love, put himself aboard the fleet, 
with a resolution to seek his fortune, and forget his 
misti'ess. This was very happy for him, for in a very 
few years, being concerned in several captures, he 
brought home with him an estate of about twelve 
thousand pounds. 

* Mean yrhile days and years went on, miss lived 
high, and learnt but little, most of her time being em- 
ployed in reading plays and practising to dance, in 
which she arrived at great perfection. When of a 
sudden, at a change of ministry, her father lost his 
place, and was forced to leave London, where he could 
no longer live upon the foot he had formerly done. 
Not many years after I was told the poor gentleman, 
was dead) and had left his widow and daughter in a 
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very desolate condition^ but I could not fearn where 
to find them, though I made what enquiry I could ; 
and I must own, I immediately suspected their pride 
would not suffer them to be seen or relieved by any 
of their former acquaintance. I had left enquiring 
after them for some years, when I happened, not long 
ago, as I was asking at a house for a gentleman I bad 
some business with, to be led into a parlour by a hand* 
some young woman, who I presently fancied was that 
very daughter I had so long sought in vain. My sus- 
picion increased, when 1 observed her to blush at the 
sight of me, and to avoid, as much as possible, look* 
ing upon, or speaking to me : " Madam,** said I, " are 
not you Mrs. Such-a-one ?" At which words the tears 
ran down her cheeks, and she would fain have re* 
tired without giving me an answer ; but I stopped her, 
and being to wait a while for the gentleman I was to 
speak to, I resolved not to lose this opportunity of sa* 
tisfying my curiosity. I could not well discern by 
her dress, which was genteel, though not fine, whe- 
ther she was the mistress of the house, or only a ser- 
vant ; but supposing her to be the first, " I am glad, 
madam,*' said I, "after having long inquired after 
you, to have so happily met with you, and to find you 
mistress of so fine a place.** These words were like 
to have spoiled all, and threw her into such a disorder, 
that it was some time before she could recover her* 
self J but as soon as she was able to speak, " Sir,** 
said she, **you are mistaken ; I am but a servant.** 
Her voice Mi in these last words, and she burst again 
into tears. I was sorry to have occasioned in her so 
much grief and confusion, and said what I could to 
comfort her. " Alas, sir,** said she, " my condition 
is much better than I deserve; I have the kindest and 
best of women for my mistress. She is wife to the 
gentleman you come to speak withal. You know her 
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very weB, and hare often seeft her iN^tH me.** Td 
m^ke mj stoty short, I fovM thu my late frfend^a^ 
-daughter was now a servant to the ba*ber*s<fotightef, 
whom she had formerly treated so disdainfully* Th^ 
jge^tleman at whose h<Hise I now was, fell in lote with 
Moll, and being master of a great forttine, married 
her, and lives with her as happily and as laiieb to his 
Batisfaetioii as he could desire. He treats her with 
all the fiiendsbip and respect possible, but not with 
more than her behaviour and good qualities deserve* 
And it was with a great deal of pleasure I heard her 
maid dwell so long upon her commendation. She in- 
fori^ed me, that after her father's death, her mother 
and she lived for a while together in great poverty. 
But her mother's spirit could not beair the thoughts of 
asking relief of any of her own, or her husband^s ac- 
quaintance, so that they retired from all their friends, 
until they were providentially discovered by this new- 
niarried woman, who heaped on them &rvours upon 
favours. Her mother died shortly after, wh^ while 
she lived, was better pleased to see her daughter a 
beggar, than a servant j but being freed by her death, 
she was taken into this gentlewoman's fiimily, where 
she now lived, though much more like a friend or a 
companion, than like a servant. 

• I went home full of this strange adventure ; and 
about a week after chancing to be in company with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
beginning of my letter, I told him the whole story of 
his angel, not questioning but he would feel on this 
occasion, the usual pleasure of a resenting lover, 
when he hears that fortune has avenged him of the 
cruelty of his mistress. As I was recounting to him 
at large these several particulars, I observed that he 
covered his face with his hand, and that bis breast 
heaved as though it would have burst, which I took 
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at &st to have been a fit of laughter ; but upon lift- 
ing up his head I saw his eyes all red with weeping* 
He forced a smile at the end of my story, and we 
parted. 

* About a fortnight after I received from him the 
following letter. 

^ DEAR SIR, 

< I AM infinitely obliged to you for bringing 
me news of my angel. I have since married her, and 
think the low circumstances she was reduced to a 
piece of good luck to both of us, since it has quite 
removed that little pride and vanity, which was the 
only part of her character that I disliked, and given 
me an opportunity of shewing her the constant and 
sincere affection which I professed to her in the time 
of her prosperity. 
^^ ^ Yours, R. T/ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
*#* Ladies' and children's hair is cut and curled after the most fashion- 
able mode,by Mary Newby, tire-woman, &c. who changes red hair to a cu-r 
rious brown; shapes eye-brows; takes off superfluous hair; sells a won- 
derful cosmetic; a liquor that takes off freckles; drops that speedily cure 
warts; drops that effectually cure fits, vapours, &c. a cordial that prevents 
miscarriage, &c.; a dentifrice that infallibly cures the scurvy, fastens and 
whitens the teeth ; and sovereign instantaneous cure for the tpoth-ach, &c. 
Guardian, in folio. No. 158. 
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Solventur Hsu tabuUe, tu viissus abibis, Hor. 2 Sat. i. ult, 

IMITATED. 

My Iprds the judges laugh, and you're dismiss'd. Pope. 



From writipg th^ history of lions, I lately went off to 

♦ Addison's. 
jC This paper. No. XS2. is marked with a hand, the signature of Addison's 
papers in the Guardian, and reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of 
Addison's * Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 2^3. Eciit. 1721, but seems to have been 
^xnposod or commimic^ted from the letter-bo3(. 
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i:hat of ants ; but to my great surprise, I find'^that 
some of my good readers have taken this last to be a 
work of invention^ which was only a plain narrative of 
matter of fact. They will several of them have it 
that my last Thursday and Friday's papers* are full 
of concealed satire, and that I have attacked people 
in the shape of pismires, whom I durst not meddle 
with in the shape of men. I must confess that I write 
with fear and trembling, ever since that ingenious 
person the Examiner in his little pamphlet, which was 
to make way for one of his following papers, found 
put treason in the word espect^ 

But I shall, for the future, leave my fiiend ^ to 
manage the controversy in a separate work, being 
unwilling to fill with disputes a paper which was un- 
dertaken purely out of good-will to my countrymen^ 
I must therefore declare that those jealousies and sus- 
picions, which have been raised in some weak minds, 
by means of the two above-mentioned discourses con- 
cerning ants or pismires, are altogether groundless. 
There is not an emmet in all that whole narrative who 
is either whig or tory ; and I could heartily wish, that 
the individuals of all parties among us, had the good of 
their country at heart, and endeavoured to advance it 
by the same spirit of frugality, justice, and mutual 
benevolence, as are visibly exercised by members of 
those little commonwealths. 

After this short pre&ce, I shall lay before my read- 
er a letter or two which occasioned it. 

* MR. IRONSIDE, 

^ I HAVE laid a wager with a fiiend of mine 
about the pigeons that used to peck up the com which 

^ Nbs. 157. 158. and note at tlie cad, ooncernmg the cngaaal amd tnof- 
l^tkm of the two papers in qoesdoii, tlie anonjiaoiis writer of widdi hm m 

> See No. 128. and oopt. ■" Meaniiig Steele. 
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belonged to the ant«. I say that by these pigeons 
yoa meant the Palatines. He will needs have it that 
they were the Dutch. We both agree that the pa- 
pers upon the strings which frighted them away, were 
pamphlets, Examinefs, and the like* We b^ you will 
satisfy us in this particular^ because the wager is very 
considerable, and you will much obHge two of your 

• Daily RfiADEas.' 

* OLD IRON, 

• Why so rusty ? will you never leave your 
inuendoes? Da you think it hard to find out who is 
the tulip in your last Thursday's paper ? Or can you 
imagine tiiat three nests of ants is such a disguise, that 
the plainest reader cannot se^ three kingdoms through 
it ? The blowing up of a neighbouring settlement, 
where there was a race of poor beggarly ants, under 
a worse form of government, is not so diflScult to be 
explained as you imagine. Dunkirk is not yet de- 
tnolished. Your ants are enemies to rain, are they [ 
Old Birmingham, no more of your ants, if you do not 
intend to stir up a nest of hornets. 

'Will. Wasp/ 

^ dear guardian, 

* Calling in yesterday at a co&e-bouse in th6 
city» I saw a very shorty corpulent, angry man reading 
your paper about the ants. I observed that he reddened 
and swelled over every sentence of it. After having 
perused it throughout, he laid it down upon the table^ 
called the woman of the coffee-house to him, and 
asked her in a magisterial voice, if she knew what she 
did in taking in such papers ! The woman was in such 
a COTifusion, that 1 thought it a piece of charity to in- 
terpose in her behalf, and asked him whether he had 
found any thing in it of dangerous import ? *^ Sir,^ 
said he, ^< it is a republican paper from one e^d to the 
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other^ and if the author had his deserts — '* He here 
^rew so exceeding choleric and fierce, that he could 
not proceed j till after having recovered himself, he 
laid his finger upon the following sentence, and read 
it with a very stem voice — " Though ants are very 
knowing, I do not take them to be conjurers : and 
therefore they could not guess that I had put some 
com in that room. I perceived for several days that 
they were very much perplexed, and went a great 
way to fetch their provisions. I was not willing for 
some time to make them more easy : for I had a 
mind to know whether they would at last find out 
the treasure, and see it at a great distance, and whe- 
ther smelling enabled them to know what is good for 
their nourishment*" Then throwing the paper upon 
the table—" Sir," says he, " these things are not td be 
sufiered — I would engage out of this sentence to draw 
up an indictment that—" He here lost his voice a se- 
cond time in the extremity of his rage, and the whole 
company, who were all of them tories, bursting out 
into a sudden laugh, he threw down his penny in 
great wrath, and retired with a most formidable frown. 
* This, sir,' I thought fit to acquaint you with, that 
you may make what use of it you please. I only wish 
that you would sometimes diversify your papers with 
many other pieces of natural history, whether of in- 
sects or animals*; this being a subject which the most 
common reader is capable of understanding, and which 
is very diverting in its nature ; besides that, it highly 
redounds to the praise of that Being wlio has inspired 
the several parts of the sensitive world with such won- 
derful and different kinds of instinct as enable them 
to provide for themselves, and preserve their species 
in that state of existence wherein they are placed. 
There is no party concerned in speculations of this 

I What are insects ? 
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nature^ which instead of inflaming those unnatural 
heats that prevail among us, and take up most of our 
thoughts, may divert. our minds to subjects that are 
useful, and suited to reasonable creatures. Disserta- 
tions of this kind are the more proper for your pur- 
pose, as they do not require any depth of mathema- 
tics, or any previous science to qualify the reader for 
the understanding of them. To this I might add, that 
it is a shame for men to be ignorant of these worlds 
of wonders which are ti*ansacted in the midst of them, 
and not be acquainted with those objects which are 
every where before their eyes. To which I might 
further add, that several are of opinion, there is no 
other use in many of these creatures than to furnish 
matter of contemplation and wonder to those inhabi- 
tants of the earth, who are its only creatures that are 
q»p^ble of it. * I am. Sir, 

* Your constant reader, 
'and humble servant.' 

After having presented my reader with this set of 
letters, which are all upon tibe same subject, I shall 
here insert one that has no relation to it. But it has 
always been my maxim never to refuse going out of 
my way to do any honest man a service, especially 
when I have an interest in it myself, 

* MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 

* As you are a person that very eminently dis- 
tinguish yourself in the promotion of the public good, 
I desire your friendship in signifying to the town 
what concerns the greatest good of life, health. I do 
assure you, sir, there is in a vault under the Exchange 
in Comhill, over against Pope's-head-alley, a parcel 
of French wines, full of the seeds of good humour, 
cheerfulness, and friendly mirth. I have been told, 
the learned of our nation agree, there is no such thing 
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as bribery in liquorsl ; therefore I shall presume to 
send you of it, lest you should think it inconsistent 
with integrity to recommend what you do not under- 
stand by experience. In the mean time please to in^ 
sert this, that every man may judge for himself. 
83"" * I am, Sir,' &c. 
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— Incoctum generoso pectus honesto, Pers. Sat. ii. 74. 

A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind^ 

Pure in the last recesses of the mind. Dryden. 



Every principle that is a motive to good actions 
ought to be encouraged, since men are of so dijfferent 
a make, that the same principle does not work equally 
upon all minds. What some men are prompted to 
by conscience, duty, or religion, which are only dif- 
ferent names for the same thing, others are prompted 
to by honour. 

The sense of honour is of so fine and delicate a na- 
ture, that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are naturally noble, or in such as have been cultivated 
by great examples, or a refined education. This pa- 
per therefore is chiefly designed for those who by 
means of any of these advantages are, or ought to be, 
actuated by this glorious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle 
of action, when it is misunderstood, I shall consider 
honour with respect to three sorts of men. First of 
all, with regard to those who have a right notion of 
it. Secondly, with regard to those who have a mis- 
taken notion of it. And thirdly, with regard to those 
who treat it as chimerical ", and turn it into ridicule. 

• Addison's. 
^ This paper, No. 160. is distinguished by a hand, Addison's signature in 
the Guardian ; and re-printed by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Addison's 
'Works,' 4to. vol. iv, p. 266. Edit. 1721. 

» See Theatre, Nb. 4. Description of a whimsical. 
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In the first place, true honour^ Aoug^ it be a dif- 
ferent principle from religioni is that which produces 
the same effects. The lines of action, tiiough drawn 
from different parts, terminate in the same pointi 
Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the 
laws of God ; honour, as it is graceful and ornamental 
to human nature. The religious man fears, the man 
of honour scorns, to do an ill action. The one consi- 
ders vice as something that is beneath him, the other 
as something that is offensive to the Divine Being. The 
one as what is unbecoming, the other as what is forbid- 
den. Thus Senecaspeaks in the natural andgenuine Ian- 
guajge of a man of honour, when he declares that were 
there no God to see or punish vice, he would not 
commit it, because it is of so mean, so base, and so 
vile a nature. 

I shall conclude this head with the description of 
honour in the part of young Juba : 

* Honour's a sacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's distingnishing perfection. 
That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her. 
And imitates her actions where she is not, 
It ought not to be sported with' Cato. 

In the second place, we are to consider those who 
have mistaken notions of honour j and these are 
such as establish any thing to themselves for a point 
of honour, which is contrary either to the laws of 
God, or of their country ; who think it more honour- 
able to revenge than to forgive an injury ; who make 
no scruple of telling a lie, but would put any man to 
death that accuses them of it j who are more careful 
to guard their reputation by their courage, than by 
their virtue. True fortitude is indeed so becoming 
in human nature, that he who wants it scarce deserves 
the name of a man ; but we find several who so much 
abuse this notion, that they place the whole idea of 
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honour in a kind of brutd courage ; by which means 
we have had many among ub who have called them- 
Sielves men of honour, that would have been a dis- 
grace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who sacri- 
fices any duty of a reasonable creature to a prevailing 
mode or fashion, who looks upon any thing as ho- 
nourable that is displeasing to his Maker, or destruc- 
tive to society, who thinks himself obUged by this 
principle to the practice of some virtues and not of 
others, is by no means to be reckoned among true 
men of honour. 

Timogenes was a lively instance of one actuated 
by false honour. Timogenes would smile at a man's 
jest who ridiculed his Maker, and at the same time 
run a man through the body that spoke ill of his friend. 
Timogenes would have scorned to have betrayed a 
secret that was entrusted with him, though the fate 
of his country depended upon the discovery of it. 
Timogenes took away the life of a young fellow in a 
duel, for having spoken ill of Belinda, a lady whom 
he himself had seduced in her youth, and betrayed 
into want and ignominy. To close his character, 
Timogenes, after having ruined several poor trades- 
men's families who had trusted him, sold his estate to 
satisfy his creditors j but, like a man of honour, dis- 
posed' of all the money he could make of it, in the 
paying off his play debts, or, to speak in his own lan- 
guage, his debts of honour. 

In the third place we are to consider those persons, 
who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it 
into ridicule. Men who are professedly of no ho- 
nour, are of a more profligate and abandoned nature 
than even those who are act[uat3ed by false notions 
of it, as there are more hopes of a heretic than of an 
atheist. These sons of infamy consider honour with 
old Syphax, in the play before mentioned, as a fine 
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imaginary notioa that leads astray young unexperi- 
enced men, and draws them into real mischiefs, while 
they are engaged in the pursuits of a shadow. These 
are generally persons who, in Shakspeare's phrase, 
* are worn and hackneyed in the ways of men ;* 
whose imaginations are grown callous, and have lost 
all those delicate sentiments which are natural to 
minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such old 
battered miscreants ridicule every thing as romantic 
that comes in competition with their present interest 
and treat those persons as visionaries, who dare stand 
up in a corrupt age for what has not its immediate re- 
ward joined to it The talents, interest, or experi- 
ence of such men, make them very often useful in all 
parties, and at all times. But whatever wealth and 
dignities they may arrive at, they ought to consider, 
that every one stands as a blot in the annals of his 
country, who arrives at the temple of honour by any 
other way than through that of virtue. 63*** 
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Proprium hoc esse prudentice, conciliare sibi ammos hominum et ad uiut suos 
adjungere. Cicero. 

The art of prudence lies in gaining the esteem of the world, and turning it 
to a man's own advantage. 



I WAS the other day in company at my lady Lizard's, 
when there' came in among us their cousin Tom, who 
is one of those country squires that set up for plain 
Tionest gentlemen who speak their minds. Tom is in 
short a lively impudent clown, and has wit enough to 
have made him a pleasant companion, had it been 
polished and rectified by good manners. Tom had 

* Addison's. 
o This paper. No. 161. is marked with a hand, and reprinted in Addi- 
son's < Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 269. Edit.' 1721* 
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not been a quarter of an hour with us> before he set 
every one in the company a blushing, by some blunt 
question, or unlucky observation. He asked the 
Spai^kler if her wit had yet got her a husband ; arid 
told her eldest sister she looked a little wan under 
tfie eyes, and that it was time for her to look about 
her, if i^e did not design to lead apes in the other 
world. The good lady Lizard, who sufiers more than 
her daughters on such an occasion, desired her cousin 
Thomas with a smiley not to be so severe on his re^ 
ktions; to which the booby repKed, with a rude 
country laugh, * If I be not mistaken, aunt, you were 
a mother at fifteen, and why do you expect that your 
daughters should be maids till five-and-twenty 1* I 
endeavoured to divert the. discourse ; when, without 
taking notice of what I said, * Mr. Ironside,' says 
he, * you fill my cousins' heads with your fine notions, 
as you call them; can you teach them to make a 
pudding?' I must confess he put me out of coun- 
tenance with his rustic raillery, so that I made some 
excuse, and left the room. 

This fellow's behaviour made me reflect on the 
usefulness of complaisance, to make all conversation 
agreeable. This, though in itself it be scarce reck- 
oned in the number of moral virtues, is that which 
gives a lustre to every talent a man can be possest ofi 
It was Plato's advice to an unpolished writer, that he 
should sacrifice to the Graces. Iti the same manner 
I would advise every man of learning, who would 
not appear in the world a mere scholar or philosopher, 
to make himself master of the social virtue which 1 
have here mentioned. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It smoothie 
distinction, sweetens conversation, and makes fevery 
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one in the company pleased with himself. It produces 
good natiure and mutual benevolence, encourages the 
timorous, sooths the turbulent, humanises the fierce, 
and distinguishes a society of civilized persons from 
a confusion of savages. Iri a word, complaisance is 
a virtue that blends all orders of men together in a 
friendly intercourse of words and actions, and is 
suited to that equality in human nature which every 
one ought to consider, so far as is consistent with the 
order and economy of the world. 

If we could look into the secret anguish and af- 
fliction of every man's heart, we should often find 
that more of it arises from little imaginary distresses, 
such as checks, frowns, contradictions, expressions of 
contempt, and, what Shakspeare reckons among other 
evils under the sun, 

* The proud man's contumely, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,' 

than from the more real pains and calamities of life. 
The only method to remove these imaginary dis- 
tresses as much as possible out of human life, would 
be the universal practice of such an ingenuous com- 
plaisance, as I have been here describing, wliich, as 
it is a virtue, may be defined to be * a constant en- 
deavour to please those whom we converse with, so 
far as we may do it innocently.' I shall here add, 
that I know nothing so eifectual to raise a man's 
fortune as complaisance ; which recommends more 
to the favour of the great, than wit, knowledge, or 
any other talent whatsoever. I find this consideration 
very prettily illustrated by a litle wild Arabian tale, 
which I shall here abridge, for the sake of my reader, 
after having again warned him, that I do not recom^ 
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mend to him such an impertinent or vicious com- 
plaisance as is not consistent witli honour and in- 
tegrity. 

* Schacabac, being reduced to great poverty,, and. 
having eat nothing for two days together, made a 
visit to a noble Barmecide in Persia, who was very 
hospitable, but withal a great humourist. The Bar- 
mecide was sitting at his table that seemed ready co- 
vered for an entertainment. Upon hearing Schacabac's 
complaint, he desired him to sit down and fall on. 
He then gave him an empty plate, and asked him how 
he liked his rice-soup. Schacabac, who was a man 
of wit, and resolved to comply with the Barmeqide 
in all his humours, told him it was admirable, and at 
the same time, in imitation of the other, lifted up 
the empty spoon to his mouth with great pleasure. 
The Barmecide then asked him if he ever saw whiter 
bread ? Schacabac, who saw neither bread nor meat» 
" if I did not like it, you may be sure," says he, " I 
should not eat so heartily of it.'* " You oblige me 
mightily,'* replied the Barmecide, ^* pray let me help 
you to this leg of a goose." Schacabac reached out 
his plate, and received nothing on it with great cheer- 
fulness. As he was eating very heartily on» this ima- 
ginary goose, and crying up the sauce to the skies, 
the Barmecide desired him to keep a corner of his 
stomach for a roasted lamb fed with pistachio nuts, 
and after having called for it, as though it had really 
been served up, " here is a dish," says he, " that 
you will see at nobody's table but my own." Scha- 
cabac was wonderfully delighted with the taste of it, 
" which is like nothing," says he, " I ever eat before." 
Several other nice dishes were served up in idea, 
which both of them commended, and feasted on after 
the same manner. This was followed by an invisible 

B B ? 
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dessert, no part of which delighted Schacabac so 
much as a certain lozenge, which the Barmecide told 
him was a sweetmeat of his own iflventipn. Schaca- 
bac at length being courteously reproached by the 
Barmecide, that he had no stomach, and that he eat 
nothing, and at the same time being tired with mov- 
ing his jaws up and down to no purpose, desired to 
be excused, for that really he was so full he could not 
eat a bit more. " Come then,** says the Barmecide, 
•* the cloth shall be removed, and you shall taste of 
my wines, which I may say, without vanity, are the 
best in Persia.*' He then filled both their glasses out 
of an empty decanter. Schacabac would have ex- 
cused himself from drinking so much at once, be- 
cause he said he was a little quarrelsome in his liquor; 
however being pressed to it, he pretended to take it 
off, having beforeihand praised the colour, and after- 
wards the flavour. Being plied with two or three 
other imaginary bumpers of different wines, equally 
delicious, and a little vexed with this fantastic treat, 
he pretended to grow flustered, and gave the Bar- 
mecide a good b»ox on the ear, but immediately re- 
covering himseli', " Sir,** says he, " I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons, but I told you before, that it was my 
misfortune to be quarrelsome in my drink.** The 
Barmecide could not but smile at the humour of his 
guest, and, instead of being angry at him, " I find,** 
says he, " thou art a complaisant fellow, and deservest 
to be entertained in my house. Since thou canst ac- 
commodate thyself to my humour, we will now eat 
together in good earnest.** Upon which calling for 
his supper, the rice soup, the goose, the pistachio 
lamh, the several other nice dishes, with the dessert, 
the lozenges, and all the variety of Persian wines 
Weri3 served up successively, one after another j and 
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Schacabac was feasted in reality with those very things 
which he had before been entertained with in ima- 
gination.' . g:3-p 
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— Miserum est aliena vivere quadra. Juv. Sat. v. 2. 

How wretched he, by cruel fortune crest. 
Who never dines, but at another's cost. 



When I am disposed to give myself a day's rest, I 
order the lion to be opened, and search into that ma- 
gazine of intelligence for such letters as are to my 
purpose. The first I looked into comes to me from 
one who is chaplain to a great family. He treats 
himself in the beginning of it, after such a manner, 
as I am persuaded that no man of sense would treat 
him. Even the lawyer and the physician to a man of 
quality, expect to be used like gentlemen, and 
much more may any one of so superior a profession. 
I am by no means for encouraging that dispute, 
whether the chaplain or the master of the house be 
the better man, and the more to be respected* The 
two learned authors, Doctor Hickes, and Mr. Collier, 
to whom I might add several others, are to be ex- 
cused, if they have carried the point a little too high 
in favour of the chaplain, since in so corrupt an age 
as that we live in, the popular opinion runs so far 
into the other extreme. The only controversy, be- 
tween the patron and the chaplain, ought to be which 
should promote the good designs and interests of each 
other most, and for my own part, I think it is the 
happiest circumstance in a great estate or title, that 

* Addison's. 
P This paper, No. 162, is marked with a hand; and reprinted in Addi* 
son's • Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 272. edit, 1721. 
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qualifies a man for choosing out of such a learned 
and valuable body of men as that of the English 
clergy, a friend, a spiritual guide, and a companion '• 
The letter I have received, from one of this order, 
is as follows : 

* MJl. GUARDIAN, 

* I HOPE you will not only indulge ine in the 
liberty of two or three questions, but also in the so- 
lution of them. 

* I. have had the honour many years of being 
chaplain to a noble family, and of being accounted 
the highest servant in the house, either out of respect 
to my cloth, or because I lie in the uppermost garret. 

* Whilst my old lord lived, his table was always 
adorned with useful learning and innocent mirth, as 
well as covered with plenty. I was not looked upon 
as a piece of furniture fit only to sanctify and garnish 
a feast, but treated as a gentleman, and generally, de- 
sired to fill up the conversation an hour after I had 
done my duty. But now. my young lord is come, to 
the estate, I find I am looked upon as a censor morumy 
an obstacle to mirth and talk, and sufiened to: retire 
constantly with ** Prosperity to the church" in my 
mouth. I declare solemnly, sir, that I. have heard 
nothing from all the fine gentlemen who visit us, 
more remarkable, for half a year, than that one young 
lord was seven times drunjc at Genoa, and, another 
had an affair with a famous courtesan at Venice. I 
have lately taken the liberty to stay three or four 
rounds beyond the church, to see what topics Lof 
discourse they went upon, but to my great surprise, 
have hardly heard a word all the time besides the 
toasts. Then they all stare full in my face, and show 
all the actions of uneasiness till I am gone. . Imme- 

• Q See Tat. No. 255, on this subject by Addison; and note, on Pr, 
Geekie* 
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diately upbn my departure, to use the words in to 
old comedy, " I find by the noise they make, that 
they had a mind to be private/* I am at a loss to 
imagine what conversation they have among one ano- 
ther, which I may not be present at ; since I love 
innocent mirth as much as any of them, and am 
shocked with no freedoms whatsoever, which are 
consistent with Christianity. I have, with much ado, 
maintained my post hitherto at the dessert, and every 
day eat tart in the face of my patron; but how 
long I shall be invested with this privilege I do not 
know. For the servants, who do not see me sup- 
ported as I was in my old lord's time, begin to brush 
very familiary by me, and thrust aside my chair, when 
they set the sweetmeats on the table. I have been 
bom and educated a gentleman, and desire you will 
make the public sensible, that the Christian priesthood 
was never thought in any age or country to debase 
the man who is a member of it. Among the great 
services which your useful papers daily do to religion, 
this perhaps will not be the least, and will lay a very 
great obligation on your unknown servant, • G. W.* 

* VENEBABLE NESTOR, 

* I WAS very much pleased with your paper 
of the 7th instant, in which you recommend the 
study of useful . knowledge to women of quality or 
fortune. I have since that met with a very elegant 
poem, written by the famous sir Thomas More. It 
is inscribed to a friend of his who was then seeking 
out a wife j he advises him on that occasion to over- 
look wealth and beauty, and if he desires a happy 
life, to join himself with a woman of virtue and 
knowledge. His words on this last head are as 
follow: 

** Proculque stulta sit, Parvis labellulis 
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Semper loquacitas ; 
Proculque rusticum 
Semper silentium* 
Sit ilia, vel modd 
Instructs Uteris ; 
Vel talis, ut modo 
Sit apta Hteds* 
Felix qusevis bene 
Priscis ab Qoinibus 
Possit libellulis 
Vitam beantia 
Haurire dogmata ; 
Asmata cum quibus, 
Nee ilia prosperis 
ijBuperba turgeat { 
Nee ilia turbidis 
Misella lugeat, 
Prostrata caaibus, 
jJucunda sic ejrit 
jBemper nee unquam erit 
Chravis, molestave 
^iita^ l^omps turn ; 
Qam docta parvulos 
Docebit, et rtuos 
Cum lacte literas 
OUm nepotulos, 
Jam te juvaverit 
Viros relinquere^ 
Doctaeque ponjugis 
Sinu quiescere : 
Dum grata te fovet^ 
Manu^ue mpbili 
Dum plectra personat j 
Et voce, (quA nee est, 
Progne, sororcul® 
Tu8B suaviiar) 



Amoena cantiUat^ 
Apollo quae velit 
Audire carmina. 
Jam te juvaverit 
Sermone blandulo 
Docto tamenii dies 
Noctesque ducere i 
Notare verbula 
Mellita, maximis 
Non absque gratiis, ' 
Ab ore melleo 
Semper fluentia : 
Quibus coerceat, 
Si quando te levet 
Inane gaudium j 
Quibus levaverit. 
Si quando deprimat 
Te moeror anxius. 
Ceirtabit in quibus 
Summa .eloquentia. 
Jam cum omnium gravi 
Rerum Scientia* 
Talem olim ego putem 
Et vatis Orphei 
Fuisse conjugem; 
Nee unquaon ab inferisi 
Curasset improbo 
Labore foeminam 
Referre rusticam ; 
Ta,lemqu^ credimus 
Nasonis inclytam. 
Quae vel patrem ^ueat 
jEquare carmine, 
Fuisse filiam ; 
Talemque suspicor 
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Unquara fuit patri. Quae quos tulit, bonis 

Quo nemo doctior) Instruxit artibus ; 

Fuisse TuUiam : Nee profuit minus 

Xalisque, quae tulit Magistra, quam parens/* 
Gracchos duos, fuit ; 

* The sense of this elegant description is as follows : 

* May you meet with a wife who is not always 
stupidly silent, not always prattling nonsense ! May 
she be learned, if possible, or at least capable of being 
made so ! A woman thus accomplished will be always 
drawing sentences and maxims of virtue out of the 
best authors of antiquity. She will be herself in all 
changes of fortune, neither blown up in prosperity, nor 
broken with adversity. You will find in her an even, 
chearful, good-humoured friend, and an agreeable 
companion for life. She will inAise knowledge into 
your children with their milk, and from their infancy 
train them up to wisdom. Whatever company you 
are engaged in you will long to be at home, and re- 
tire with delight from the society of men into the 
bosom of one who is so dear, so knowing, and so 
amiable. If she touches her lute, or sings to it any 
of her own compositions, her voice will sooth you in 
your solitudes, and sound more sweetly in your ear 
than that of a nightingale. You will w^aste with 
pleasure whole days and nights in her conversation^ 
and be ever finding out new beauties in her discourse. 
She will keep your mind in perpetual serenity, restrain 
its mirth from being dissolute, and prevent its melan- 
choly from being painfrd. 

* Such was doubtless the wife of Orpheus ; for 
who woqld have undergone what he did to have re- 
covered a foolish bride ? Such was the daughter of 
Ovid, who was his rival in poetry. Such was TuUia 
^ $he is celebr9,ted by the mo^l learned ^nd most 
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fond of fathers. And such was the mother of the 
two Gracchi, who is no less famous for having been 
their instructor, than their parent/ 



%* A warning against Popery ; being an account of the late conversion 
of Mr. John Barwell, alias Barton, an. eminent Romish Priest, to the 
reformed church of England. It is the completest account of the gross 
cheats and errors of the Romish church which was ever published, and 
very proper to be read in all Protestant families at this time. Price bound 
2«. 6d. 
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—^Simili/rondescU virga metaUo, Vibg. JSn. vL 1 44. 

The same rich metal glitters on the tree. 



An eminent prelate of our church observes that 
* there is no way of writing so proper, for the refining 
and polishing a language, as the translating of books 
into it, if he who undertakes it has a competent skill 
of the one tongue, and is a master of the other. 
When a man writes his own thoughts, the heat of his 
fancy, and the quickness of his mind, carry him so 
much after the notions themselves, that for the most 
part he is two warm to judge of the aptness of words, 
and the justness of figures j so that he either neglects 
these too much, or overdoes them ; but when a man 
translates he has none of these heats about him j and 
therefore the French took no ill method, when they 
intended to reform and beautify their language, in 
setting their best writers on work to translate the 
Greek and Latin authors into it/ Thus far this 
learned prelate. 

And another, lately deceased, tells us, that * the 

* Mr. L. Busden's. 
r This paper. No. 163, is marked with a band, and re^published in Ad- 
dison's « Works; 4to. p. 275. Edit. 1721.- 
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^ay of leaving verbal translations, and chiefly regard- 
ing the sense and genius of the author, was scarce 
heard of in England before this present age/ 

As for the difficulty of translating well, every one 
I believe must allow my lord Roscommon to be in 
the right, when he says, 

^ 'Tis true,' composing is the nobler part. 
But good translation is no easy art : 
For tho* materials have long since been found. 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound ; 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours less, but judgment more.' 

Dry den judiciously remarks, that * a translator is to 
make his author appear as charming as possibly he 
can, provided he niaintains his character, and makes 
him not unlike himself/ And a too close and servile 
imitation, which the same poet calls * treading on 
the heels of an author,' is deservedly laughed at by 
sir John Denham ; * I conceive it,' says he, * a vulgar 
error in translating poets, to affect heingjidus interpres. 
Let that care be with them who deal in matters of 
fact, or matters of faith ; but whosoever aims at it 
in poetry, as he attemps what is not required, so shall 
he never perform what he attempts ; for it is not his 
business alone to translate language into language, 
but poesy into poesy j and poesy is of so subtle a 
spirit, that in pouring out of one language into ano- 
ther, it will all evaporate, and if a new spirit is not 
added in the transfusion, there will remain nothing 
but a caput mortuum^ there being certain graces and 
happinesses peculiar to every language, which give 
life and energy to the words ; and whosoever offers 
at verbal translation, shall have the misfortune of 
that young traveller, who lost his own language abroad, 
and brought home no other instead of it. For the 
grace of the Latin will be lost by being turned into 
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English words, and the grace of the English by being 
turned into the Latin phrase/ 

After this collection of authorities out of some of 
our greatest English writers, I shall present my reader 
with a translation, in which the author has conformed 
himself to the opinion of these great men. The 
beauty of the translation is sufficient to recommend 
it to the public, w;ithout acquainting them that the 
translator is Mr. Eusden of Cambridge : who obliged 
them in the Guardian" of August the 6th, with the 
Court of Venus out of the same Latin poet, which 
was highly applauded by the best judges in perform- 
ances of this nature. 

Th^ speech of Pltdo to Proserpine^from the second book of her 
Rapej by Claudian. 

* Cease> cease, fair nymph, to lavish precious tears, 

Aod discompose your soul with airy fears. 

Look on Sicilia's glittering courts with scorn ; 

A nobler sceptre shall that hand adorn. 

Inq)erial pomp shall sooth a gen'rous pride ; 

The bridegroom never will disgrace the bride. 

If you aboire terestrial thrones aspire, 
. From Heaven I spring, and Saturn was my sire. 

The pow'r of Pluto stretches all around, 

Uncircumscrib'd by Nature's utmost bound ; 

Where mattier mould'ring dies, where forms decay. 

Thro' the vast trackless void extends my sway. 

Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light. 

Nor tremble at this interval of night ; 

A fiurer scene shall open to your view. 

An earth more verdant, and a heaven more blue ; 

Another Phoebus gilds those happy skies, 

And other stars, with purer flames, arise. 

There chaste adorers shall their praises join. 

And with the choicest gifts enrich your shrine. 

* See No, 124; Let.i No. 137, tbe Court of Venue; and Spec%. voL i 
Yip. ;$4. on the Loungers. 
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The blissful climes no change of ages knew, 

The golden first began, and still is new. 

That golden age your world a while conld boast^ 

But here it flourished and was never lost. 

Perpetual zephyrs breathe thro' fragrant bowers ; 

And painted meads smile with unbidden flowers ; 

Flow'rs df immortal bloom and various hue : 

No rival sweets in your own Enna grew. 

In the recess of a cool sylvan glade 

A monarch-tree projects no vulgar shade. 

Encumbered with their wealth, the branches bend, 

And golden apples to your reach descend. 

Spare not the fruit, but pluck the blooming ore. 

The yellow harvest will increase the more. 

But I too long on trifling themes explain, 

Nor speak tV unbounded glories of your reign. . 

Whole Nature owns your pow'r: Whatever have birtti. 

And live, and move o'er all the face of earth ; 

Or in old Ocean's mighty caverns sleep. 

Or sportive roll along the foamy deep ; 

Or on stiff* pinions airy journeys take, 

Or cut the floating stream or stagnant lake : 

In vain they labour to preserve their breath, 

And soon fall victims to your subject, Death. 

Unnumber'd triumphs swift to you he brings, 

Hail ! goddess of all sublunary things ! 

Empires, that sink above, here rise again. 

And worlds unpeopled crowd th' elysian plain. 

The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the slave, 

Know no superior honours in the grave. 

Proud tyrants once, and laurel'd chiefs shall come. 

And kneel^ and trembling wait from you their doom. 

The impious, forc'd, shall then their crimes disclose, 

And see past pleasures teem with future woes ; 

Deplore in darkness your impartial sway. 

While spotless souls enjoy the fields of day. 

When ripe for second birth, the dead shall stand 

In shiv'ring throngs on the Lethean strand, 

That Shade whom you approve shall first be brought 

To quaff oblivion in the pleasing draught. 
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Whose thread of life, just spun, you would renew. 
But nod, and Clotho shall rewind the clew. 
Let no distrust of power your joys abate, 
Speak what you wish, and what you speak is fate. 
The ravisher thus sooth'd the weeping Fair, 
And check'd the fury of his steeds with care : 
Possessed of Beauty's charms, he calmly rode. 
And Love first soften'd thtf relentless god/ 
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Decipit exemplar, vitUs imitahile, — Hor. 1 Ep. xix. 17. 

Examples vice can imitate, deceive. CaEECH. 



It is a melancholy thing to see a coxcomb at the head 

of a family. He scatters infection through the 

whole house. His wife and children have always 

their eyes upon him : if they have more sense than 

himself, they are out of countenance for him j if 

less, they submit their understandings to him and 

make daily improvements in folly and impertinence. 

1 have been very often secretly concerned, when I 

have seen a circle of pretty children cramped in their 

natural parts, and prattling even below themselves, 

while they are talking after a couple of silly parents. 

The dulness of a father often extinguishes a genius 

in the son, or gives such a wrong cast to his niind, as 

it is hard for him ever to wear off. In short, where 

the head of a family is weak, you hear the repetitions 

of his insipid pleasantries, shallow conceits, and 

topical points of mirth, in every member of it. His 

table, his fire-side, his parties of diversion, are all of 

them so many standing scenes of folly. 

This is one reason why I would the more recom- 
mend the improvements of the mind to my female 

* Addison's. 
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readers, that a family may have a double chance' for 
it ; and if it meets with weakness in one of the heads^ 
may have it made up in the other. It is indeed an 
unhappy circumstance in a family, where the wife 
has more knowledge than the husband ; but it is better 
it should be so, than that there should be no know- 
ledge in the whole house. It is highly expedient 
that at least one of the persons, who sits at the helm 
of afi^drs, should give an example of good sense to 
those who are under them in these Uttle domestic 
governments. 

If folly is of ill consequence in the head of a family, 
vice is much more so, as it is of a more pernicious 
and of a more contagious nature. When the master 
is a profligate, the rake runs through the house. You 
hear the sons talking loosely and swearing after their 
father, and see the daughters eitlier familiarized to 
his discourse, or every moment blushing for him. 

The very footman will be a fine gentleman in his 
master's way. He improves by his table-talk, and 
repeats in the kitchen what he learns in the parlour. 
Invest him with the same title and ornaments, and 
you will scarce know him from his lord. He practises 
the same oaths, the same ribaldry, the same way of 
joking. 

It is therefore of very great concern to a family, 
that the ruler of it should be wise and virtuous. The 
firstof these qualifications does not indeed lie within his 
power ; but though a man cannot abstain from being 
weak, he may from being vicious. It is in his power 
to give a good example of modesty, of temperance, 
of frugality, of religion, and of all other virtues, which 
though thegreatest ornaments of human nature, may be 
put in practice by men of the most ordinary capacities. 

As wisdom and virtue are the proper qualifications 
in the master of a house, if he is not accompUshed in 
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both of them, it is much better that he should be de- 
ficient in the former than in the latter, since the con- 
sequences of vice are of an infinitely more dangerous 
nature than those c^ folly. 

When I read the histories that are left us of Pytha- 
goras, I cannot but take notice of the extraordinary 
influence wliich that philosopher, who was an illus- 
trious pattern of virtue and wisdom, had on his private 
family. This excellent man, after having perfected 
himself in the learning of his own country, travelled 
into all the known parts of the world, on purpose to 
converse with the most learned men of every place ; 
by which means he gleaned up all the knowledge of 
the age, and is still admired by the greatest men of 
the present times as a prodigy of science. His wife 
Theano wrote several books, and after his death taught 
his philosophy in his public school, which was fre- 
quented by numberless disciples of different countries. 
There are several excellent sayings recorded of her. 
I shall only mention one, because it does honour to 
her virtue, as well as to her wisdom. Being asked by 
some of her sex, in how long a time a woman might 
be allowed to pray to the gods, after having convers- 
ed with a man ? * If it were her husband,' says she, 
* the next day ; if a stranger, never.' Pjrthagoras* 
had by his wife two sons and three daughters. His 
two sons, Telauges and Mnesarchus, were both emi- 
ment philosophers, and were joined with their mother 
in the government of the Pythagorean school. Arig- 
note was one of his daughters, whose writings were 
extant, and very much admired, in the age of Porphy- 
rius. Damo was another of his daughters, in whose 
hands Pythagoras left his works, with a prohibition to 
communicate them to strangers, which she observed 

'See Tat. Nos. 108. and 2i4j Spect. Nos. 447» and 586 j Guard* Nq^ 
13P. und notes. 
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to the hazard of her life ; and though she was offered 
a great sum for them, rather chose to live in poverty, 
than not obey the commands of her beloved father. 
Myia wp.s the third of the daughters, whose works 
and history were very famous, even in Lucian's time. 
She was so signally virtuous, that for her unblemish- 
ed behaviour in her virginity she was chosen to lead 
up the chorus of maids in a national solemnity j and 
for her exemplary conduct in marriage, was placed at 
the head of all the matrons in the like public ceremony. 
The memory of this learned woman was so precious 
among her countrymen, that her house was after her 
death converted into a temple, and the street she 
lived in called by the name of the Musaeum. Nor 
must I omit, whilst I am mentioning this great philo- 
sopher, under his character as the master of a family; 
that two of his servants so improved themselves under 
him, that they were instituted into his sect, and make 
an eminent figure in the list of Pythagoreans. The 
names of these two servants were Astraeus and Za- 
molxes. This single example sufficiently shews us 
both the influence and the merit of one who discharges 
as he ought the office of a good master of a family; 
which, if it were well observed in every house, would 
quickly put an end to that universal depravation of 
manners, by which the present age is so much distin- 
guished, and which is more easy to lament than to 
reform. - Q:^*" 

No. 166. MONDAY, September £1, 1713^ * 

'-^AMquitque nudo fuit tmis in iffo.. Ovii>« Met. iL S89. 

Some comfort from the mighty mischief rose. Addison. 



Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not of the hands, 

* Addison's. 
^Marked with a hand^ and reprmted in Ad<fi6on's * Works/ 4to. vol. iv, 
p. 279. Edit. 1731. 

TOL. II. C C 
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says an old writer. Gifts and alms are the expressions^ 
not the essence, of this virtue. A man may bestow 
great sums on the poor and indigent without being 
charitable, and may be charitable when he is notable 
to bestow any thing. Charity is therefore a habit of 
good-will, or benevolence, in the Boul, which disposes 
us to the love, assistance, and relief of mankind, es- 
pecially of those who stand in need of it. The poor 
man who has this excellent frame of mind, is no less 
entitled to the reward of this virtue than the man who 
founds a college. For ray own part, I am charitable^ 
to an extravagance this way. I never saw an indigent 
person in my life, without reaching out to him some 
of this imaginary relief. I cannot but sympathise with 
every one I meet that is in a£9iction ; and if my abili- 
ties were equal to my wishes, there should be neither 
pain nor poverty in the world. 

To give my reader a right notion of myself in this 
particular, I shall present him with the secret history 
of one of the most remarkable parts of my life. 

I was once engaged in search of the philosopher's 
stone "". It is frequently observed of men who have 
been busied in this pursuit, that though they have 
failed in their principal design, they have however 
made such* discoveries in their way to it, as have suf- 
ficiently recompensed their inquiries. In the same 
manner, though I cannot boast of my success in that 
affair, I do not repent of my engaging in it, because 
it produced in my mind such an habitual exercise of 
charity, as made it much better than perhaps it would 
have been, had I never been lost in so pleasing a de- 
lusion. 

As I did not question but I should soon have a new 
Indies in my possession, I was perpetually taken up 

▼ See Tat 'No.. 7. note oo Steele's study of chemistry; and Guardian* 
No. 107. note on Steele's projects. 
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ill considering how tx) turn it to the benefit of man- 
kincL In order to it I employed a whole day in walk- 
ing about this great city, to find out proper places for 
the erection of hospitals. I had likewise entertained 
that project) which has since succeeded in another 
place^ of building churches at the court-end of the 
town, with this only difference, that instead of fifty, 
I intended to have built a hundred, and to have seen 
them all finished in less than one year. 

I had with great pains and application got together 
a list of all the French Protestants ; and by the best 
accounts I could come at, had calculated the value 
of all those estates and efiTects which every one of 
them had left in his own country for the sake of his 
religion^ being fully determined to make it up to him, 
and return some of them the double of what they had 
lost. 

As I was one day in my laboratory, my operator, 
who was to fill my coffers for me, and used to foot it 
from the other end of the town every morning, com- 
plained of a sprain in his leg, that he had met with 
over-i^ainst St Clement's church. This so afiected 
me, that as a standing mark of my gratitude to him, 
and out of compassion to the rest of myfeUow-citizens, 
I resolved to new-pave every street within the liberties, 
and entered a memorandum in my pocket book ac<- 
qordingly. About the same time I entertained some 
thoughts of mending all the highways on this side 
the Tweed, and of making all the rivers in England 
navigable. 

But the project I had most at heart was the settling 
upon every man in Great Britain three pounds a year, 
in which sum may be comprised, according to sir 
William Petty 's observations, all the necessities of 
life, leaving to them whatever else they could get by 
their own industry, to lay out on superfluities^ 

c c 2 
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I was above a week debating in myself what I 
should do in the matter of impropriations ; but at 
length came to a resolution to buy them all up, and 
restore them to the church. 

As I was one day walking near St. Paul's, I took: 
some time to survey that structure, and not being en- 
tirely satisfied with it, though I could not tell, why, I 
had some thoughts of pulling it down, and building 
it up anew at my own expense. 

For my own part, as I have no pride in me, I in- 
tended to take up with a coach and six, half a dozen 
footmen, and. live like a private gentleman. 

It happened about this time that public matters 
looked very gloomy, taxes came hard, the war went 
on heavily, people complained of the great burthens 
that were laid upon them. This made me resolve to 
set aside one morning, to consider seriously the state 
of the nation. I was the more ready to enter on it, 
because I was obliged, whether I would or no, to sit 
at home in my morning gown, having, after a most 
incredible expense, pawned a new suit of clothes, 
and a full-bottomed wig, for a sum of money, which 
my operator assured me was the last he should want 
to bring all matters to bear. After having consider- 
ed many projects, I at length resolved to beat the 
common enemy at his own weapons^ and laid a scheme 
which would have blown him up in a quarter of a year, 
had things succeeded to my wishes. As I was in this 
golden dream, somebody knocked at my door. I 
opened it, and found it was a messenger that brought 
me a letter from the laboratory. The fellow looked 
so miserably poor, that I was resolved to make his 
fortune before he delivered his message : but seeing 
he brought a letter from my operator, I concluded I 
was bound to it in honour, as much as a prince is to 
give a reward to one that brings hinj the first news of 
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a victory. I knew this was the long expected hour 
of projection, and which I had waited for with great 
impatience, above half a year before. In short, I 
broke open my letter in a transport of joy, and found 
it as follows : 

* SIR, 

* After having got out of you every thing 
you can conveniently spare, I scorn to trespass upon 
your generous nature, and therefore must ingenuously 
confess to you, that I know no more of the philoso- 
pher's stone than you do- I shall only tell you ^or' 
your comfort, that I never yet could bubble a block- 
head out of his money. They must be men of wit 
and parts who are for my purpose. This made me 
apply myself to a person of your wealth and ingenuity. 
How I have succeeded you yourself can best tell, '. ' 
* Your humble servant to command, -1 

* Thomajs Whiteiv 

* I have locked up the laboratory, and laid the key, 
under the door.* 

I was very much shocked at the unworthy trestt-*^^ 
ment of this man, and not a little mortified at my disH 
a|)p6intment, though not so much for what I iriysdf,^ 
ad' what the public suffered by it.- I think,' h'bwever;^ 
I'ought to let the world know what I designed fdir* 
them, and hope that such of my readers who find tHejf 
h^dia shstre in niy good intfenti0ns,Will accept of tli^ 
wJBife^the (ieea^ ^ ' ^ 

'^''^rtiis papef, though it wants the distinguishing signature of Addison's 
pa§fifSf^t^ipitBd.hyi Mr. iTickeir in his editi. <^ Addison's '^ Works/ 4totl 
vol. iv. p.^81.,Editr'Jl7ai, It may he, Addison indulged here his jocularitjj 
at the expense of iis friend; but neither is it unlikely that Steele j)layed %: 
little on hini^elfy "ftit he had a laboratory at Popiidr, now converted Ihto i* 
garden-house, wliere. he probably cultivated g&ie&l chemistry, periiaps n£^ 
greater expense than his fortune could bear. See Tat,^r; «yo^Jj|^jf. f^}^ 
p.'6?,todSpect. Svo.'1^6.445; * 
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No. 167. TUESDAY, September gg, 1718.* 

Faia viam invenierU.'^ ViRO. ^n. iu. 39^. 

—Fate the way will find. Dryden. 



The following story is lately translated out of an 
Arabian manuscript, which I think has very much 
the turn of an oriental tale; and as it has never before 
been printed, I question not but it will be highly ac- 
ceptable to my reader. 

The name of Helim is still famous thro^gh all the 
eastern parts of the world. He is called among the 
Persians, even to this day, Helim the great physician. 
He was acquainted with all the powers of simples, 
understood all the influences of the stars, and knew 
the secrets that were engraved on the seal of Solomon 
the son of David. Helim was also governor of the 
Black palace, and chief of the physicians to Alnares- 
chin the great king of Persia. 

Alnareschin was the most dreadful tyrant that ever 
reigned in his country. He was of a fearful, sus- 
picious, and cruel nature, having put to death upon 
very slight jealousies and surmises five and thirty of 
his queens, and above twenty sons, whom he suspected 
to have conspired against his life. Being at length 
wearied with the exercise of so many crudties in his 
own family, and fearing lest the whole race of caliphs 
should be entirely lost, he one day sent for Helim, 
and spoke to him after this manner. < Helim,' said 
he, * I have long admired thy great wisdom, and re- 
tired way of living. I shall now shew the entire con- 
fidence which I place in thee. I have only two smis 
remaining, who are as yet but infants. It is my design 
that thou take them home with thee, and educate 

* Adpison'b. 
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them as thy own. Train them up in the humble un- 
ambitious pursuits after knowledge. By this means 
shall the line of caliphs be preserved, and my children 
succeed after me, without aspiring to my throne whilst 
I am yet alive.' ' The words of my lord the king 
shall be obeyed,' said Helim. After which he bowed, 
and went out of the king's presence. He then re- 
ceived the children into his own house, and from that 
time bred them up with him in the studies of know- 
ledge and virtue. The young princes loved and res- 
pected Helim as their father, and made such improve- 
ments under him, that by the age of one and twenty 
they were instructed in all the learning of the East. 
The name of the eldest was Ibrahim, and of the 
youngest Abdallah. They lived together in such a 
perfect friendship, that to this day it is said of inti- 
mate friends, that they live together like Ibrahim and 
Abdallah. Helim had an only child, who was a girl 
of a fine soul, and a most beautiftil person. Her father 
omitted nothing in her education, that might make 
her the most accomplished woman of her age. As 
the young princes were in a manner excluded from 
the rest of the world, they frequently conversed with 
this lovely virgin, who had been brought up by her 
father in the same course of knowledge and of virtue. 
Abdallah, whose mind was of a softer turn than that 
of his brother, grew by degrees so enamoured of her 
conversation, that he did not think he lived, when 
Ire was not in company with his beloved Balsora, for 
that was the name of the maid. The fame of her 
beauty was so great, that at length, it came to the ears 
of the king, who pretending to visit the young princes 
his sons, demanded of Helim the sight of Balsora, his 
fair daughter. The king was so inflamed with her 
beauty and behaviour, that he sent for Helim the next 
morning, and told him it was now his design to re- 
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compense him for all his faithful services ; and that 
in order to it, he intended to make his daughter queen 
of Persia. Helim, who knew very well the fate of all 
those unhappy women who had been thus advanced, 
and could not but be privy to the secret love which 
Abdallah bore his daughter, *Far be it,* said he, 
< from the king of Persia to contaminate the blood of 
the caliphs, and join himself in marriage with the 
daughter of his physician.' The king, however, was 
so impatient for such a bride, that without hearing 
any excuses, he immediately ordered Balsora to be 
sent for into his presence, keeping the father with 
him, in order to make her sensible of the honour 
which he designed her. Balsora, who was too modest 
and humble to think her beauty had made such an 
impression on the king, was a jfew moments after 
brought into his presence as he had commanded. 

She appeared in the king's eye as one of the virgins 
of Paradise. But upon hearing the honour which he 
intended her, she fainted away, and fell down as dead 
at his feet. Helim wept, and after having recovered 
her out of the trance into which she was fallen, re- 
presented to the king, that so unexpected an honour 
was too great to have been communicated to her all 
at once ; but that, if he pleased, he would himself 
prepare her for it. The king bid him take his own 
way, and dismissed him. Balsora was conveyed again 
to her father's house, where the thoughts of Abdallah 
renewed her affliction every moment; insomuch that 
at length she fell into a raging fever. The king jwas 
informed of her condition by those that saw her. 
Helim finding no other means of extricating her from 
the difficulties she was in, after having composed her 
mind, and made her acquainted with his intentions, 
gave her a certain potion, which he knew would lay 
her asleep for many hours ; and afterwards in all the 
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seeming distress of a disconsolate father informed the 
king she was dead. The king, who never let any 
sentiments of humanity come too near his heart, did 
not much trouble himself about the matter ; however, 
for his own reputation, he told the father, that since 
it was known through the empire that Balsora died at 
a time when hie designed her for his bride, it was his 
intention that she should be honoured as such after 
her death, that her body should be laid in the Blaclf: 
palace, among those of his deceased queens. 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king's. design, was not less afflicted than his beloved 
Balsora. As for the several circumstances of his 
distress, as also how the king was informed of an irre- 
coverable distemper into which he was fallen, they 
are to be found at length in the history of Helim. It 
shall suffice to acquaint my reader, that Helim, some 
days after the supposed death of his daughter, gave 
the prince a potion of the same nature with that which 
had laid asleep Balsora. 

It is the custom among the Persians, to convey in 
a private manner the bodies of all the royal family, a 
little after their death, into the Black palace : which 
is the repository of all who are descended froin the 
caliphs, or any way allied to them. The diief phy- 
sician is always governor of the Black palace } it being 
his office to embalm and preserve the holy family after 
they are dead, as well as to take care of them while 
they are yet living. The Black palace is so called 
from the colour of the building, which is all of the 
finest polished black marble. There are always burn- 
ing in it five thousand everlasting lamps. It has abo 
a hundred folding doors of ebony, which are each of 
them watched day and night by a hundred negroes, 
who are to take care that nobody liters besides the 
governor. 
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Helinii after having conveyed the body of his 
daughter into this repository, and at the appointed 
time received her out of the sleep into which she was 
fidlen, took care some time after to bring that of Ab- 
dallah into the same place. Balsora watched over him 
till such time as the dose he had taken had lost its 
effect Abdallah was not acquainted with Helim's 
design when he gave him this sleepy potion. It i^ 
impossible to describe the surprise, the joy, the tran- 
sport he was in at his first awaking. He fancied him- 
self in the retirements of the blessed, and that the spirit 
of his dear Balsora, who he thought was just gone 
before him, was the first who came to congratulate 
his arrival. She soon informed him of the place he 
wa& in, which, notwithstanding all its horrors, appear^^ 
ed to him more sweet than the bower of Mahomet, iu 
the company of his Balsora. 

Helim, who was supposed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, visited the place very fre- 
quently. His greatest perplexity was how to get the 
lovers out of it, the gates being watched in such a 
manner as I have before related. This consideration 
did not a little disturb the two interred lovers. At 
length Helim bethought himself, that the first day of 
^e ftdl moon of the month Tizpa was near at bsind. 
Now it is a received tradition among the Persians^ 
that tile souls of those of the royal family, who are 
in. a state of bliss, do, on the first full moon after their 
decease, pass through the eastern gate of the Black 
palace, which is therefore called the gate of Paradise, 
in order to take their flight for that happy place. 
Helim therefore having made due preparations for 
this night, dressed each of the lovers in a robe of 
azure silk, wrought in the finest looms of Persia^ with 
a long train of Unen whiter than snow, that floated on 
the ground behind them. Upon Abdallah's head he 
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fixed a wreath of the greenest myrtle, aiid on Balsora^s 
a garland of the freshest roses. Their garments were 
scented with the richest perfumes of Arabia. Having 
thus prepared every thing, the full moon was no sooner 
up, and shining in all its brightness, but* he privately 
opened the gate of Paradise, and shut it after the same 
manner, as soon as they had passed through it The 
band of negroes who were posted at a little distance 
from the gate, seeing two such beautiful apparitions, 
tJiat shewed themselves to advantage by the light of 
the full moon, and being ravished by the odour that 
flowed from their garments, immediately concluded 
them to be the ghosts of the two persons lately def- 
ceased. They fell upon their faces as they passed 
through the midst of them, and continued prostrate 
on the earth till such time as they were out of sight. 
They reported the next day what they had seen ; but 
this was looked upon by the king himself, and most 
others, as the complixnent that was usually paid to 
any of the deceased of his family. Helim had placed 
two of his own mules at about a mile's distance from 
the Black temple, on the spot which they had agrei^d 
upon for their rendezvous. Here he met them, and 
conducted them to one of his own houses, which was 
seated on mount Khacan. The air a{ this mountain 
was so very healtibful, that Helim had formerly trans- 
p(Ml;ed the king thither, in order to recover him out 
of a long fit of sickness ; which succeeded so well 
that the king made him a present of the whole moun- 
tain, with a beautiful house and gardens that wereron 
the top of it. In this retirement lived Abdallah and 
Balsora. They were both so £rau^ with all kinds 
of knowledge, and possest with so constant and mutual 
a p»»ion fyr each' other, that their solitude never lay 

* Than. . See Bbbop Lowth's Introd. to English GnuniDar, 2d, edit. 
17^9, p. 166. 
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heavy on them. Abdallah applied himself to those 
arts which were agreeable to his manner of living, 
and the situation of the place ; insomuch that in a 
few years he converted the whole mountain into a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
plantations or spots of flowers* Helim was too good 
a father to let him want any thing that might conduce 
to make his retirement pleasant. 

In about ten years after their abode in this place 
thie old king died, and was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim, who, upon the supposed death of his bro- 
ther, had been c^led to court, and entertained there 
as heir to the Persian empire. Though he was for 
some years inconsolable for the death of his brother, 
Helim durst not trdst him with the secret, which he 
knew would have fatal consequences, should it by 
any means come to the knowledge of the old king. 
Ibrahim was no sooner mounted to the throne, but 
Helim sought after a proper opportunity of making 
a discovery to him, which he knew would be very . 
agreeable to so good-natured and generous a prince. • 
It so happened that before Helim fouiid such an op- 1 
portunity as he desired, the new king Ibrahim, having- 
been separated from his company in a chace, and^ 
almost fainting with heat and thirst, saw himself at^' 
the foot of mount Khacan. He immediately as- 
cended the hill, and coming to Helim's house de- 
manded some refreshments. Helim was very luckily 
there at that time ; and after having set before the 
king the choicest of wines and fruits, finding him 
wonderfully pleased with so seasonable a treat, told 
him that the best part of his entertainment was to 
come. Upon which he opened to him the whole 
history of what had passed. The king was at once 
astonished and transported at so strange a relation, 
and seeing his brother enter the room with Balsora 
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in his hand, he leaped off from the sofa on which he 
sat, and cried out, * it is he ! it is my AbdaJlah !' 
Having said this, he fell upon his neck, and wept. 
The whole company, for some time, remained silent, 
and shedding tears of joy. The king at length, after 
having kindly reproached Helim for depriving him so 
long of such a brother, embraced Balsora with the 
^eatest tenderness, and told her that she should now 
be a queen indeed, for that he would immediately 
make his brother king of all the conquered nations on 
the other side the Tigris. He easily discovered in the 
eyes of our two lovers, that instead of being trans- 
ported with the oflFer, they preferred their present 
retirement to empire. At their request therefore he 
changed his intentions, and made them a present of 
all the open country as far as they could see from the 
top of mount Khacan* Abdallah continuing to ex- 
tend his former improvements, beautified this whole 
prospect with groves and fountains, gardens and seats 
of pleasure, until it became the most delicious spot 
of ground within the empire, and is therefore called 
the garden of Persia. This caliph, Ibrahim, after a 
long and happy reign, died without children, and 
was succeeded by Abdallah, a son of Abdallah and 
Balsora. This was that king Abdallah, who after- 
wards fixed the imperial residence upon mount 
Khacan, which continues at this time to be the fa- 
vourite palace of the Persian empire. (J3^ 

y This paper, No. 167, is marked with a hand, and reprinted in Addison's 
* Works,' 4to. vol. iv. p. 348. Edit. 1721. 
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No. 168. WEDNESDAY, Septembkr 23, 17I»S,» 

— Locajam recUaia revolvimm, — Hor. 3 Ep. i. 22 J. 

The same subject we repeat. 



* SIR, 

' I OBSERVE that many of your late papers 
have represented to us the characters of accomplished 
women ; but among all of them I do not find a quo- 
tation which I expected to have seen in your works ; 
I mean the character of the mistress of a family as 
•it is drawn out at length in the Book of Proverbs ^ 
For my part, considering it only as a human composi- 
tion, I do not think that there is any character in The- 
ophrastus, which has so many beautiful particulars in 
it, and which is drawn with such an elegance of thought 
and phrase. I wonder that it is not written in letters 
of gold in the great hall of every country gentleman. 

" Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
is far above rubies. 

" The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

" She will do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life. 

" She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. 

" She is like the merchants' ships, she bringeth her 
food from afar. 

" She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her boushold, and a portion to her maidens. 

" She considereth a field, and buyeth it j with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

" She girdeth her lions with strength, and strength- 
eneth her arms. 

♦ Steelb's. 
y Prov. xxxi, 10—31. 
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" She perceiveth that her merchiandise is good ; 
lier candle goeth not out by night. 

" She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff. 

" She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

" She is not afraid of the snow for her houshold, 
for all her houshold are clothed with scarlet. 

" She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, her 
clothing is silk and purple. 

" Her husband is known in the gates, when he 
sitteth among the elders of the land. 

" She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and deli- 
vereth girdles unto the merchant. 

" Strength and honour are her clothing, and she 
shall rejoice in time to come. 

'^ She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

" She looketh well to the ways of her houshold, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. 

" Her children arise up, and call her blessed j her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. 

" Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all. 

" Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

" Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her 
own works praise her in the gates." 

* Your humble servant,* 

* SIR, 

* I VENTURED to your lion with the follow- 
ing lines, upon an assurance, that if you thought 
them not proper food for your beast, you would at 
least permit him to tear theip/ 
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FROM ANACREON. 
"Aye iaypa^m ipia-riy &c. 

** Best and happiest artisan 
Best of painters if you can 
With your many coloured art 
Paint the mistress of my heart; 
Describe the charms you hear from me, 
Her charms you could not paint and see. 
And mnke the absent nymph appear, 
As if her lovely self was here. 
First draw her easy-jBowing hair 
As soft and black as she is fair ; 
And, if your art can rise so high, 
Let breathing odours round her fly : 
Beneath the shade of flowing jet 
The iv'ry forehead smoothly set. 
"With care the sable brows extend, 
And in two arches nicely bend ; 
That the fair space, which lies between 
The meeting shade^ may scarce be seen. 
The eye must be uncommon fire ; 
Sparkle, languish, and desire: 
The flames unseen must yet be felt ; 
Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 
The rosy cheeks must seem to glow 
Amidst the white of new fallen snow. 
Let her lips persuasion wear. 
In silence elegantly fair; 
As if the blushing rivals strove, 
Breatlilng and inviting love. 
Below her chin be sure to deck 
With every grace her polish'd neck ; 
.While all that's pretty, soft and sweet. 
In the swelling bosom meet. 
The rest in purple garments veil ; 
Her body, not her shape conceal ; 
Enough, the lovely work is done, 
The breathing paint will speak anon." 
* i am. Sir, 

* Your humble servant.' 
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^ MR. IRONSIDE^ 

* The letter which I sent you some time 
ago, and was subscribed English Tory'', has made, as 
you must have observed, a very great bustle in tovm. 
T'here are come out against me two pamphlets and 
two Examiners ; but there are printed on my side a 
letter to the Guardian aboutDunkirk, and a pamphlet 
called Dunkirk or Dover. I am no proper judge 
who has the better of the argument, the Examiner 
or myself: but I am sure my seconds are better than 
his. I have addressed a defence against the ill treat- 
ment I have received for my letter, which ought to 
have made every man in England my friend, to the 
bailiff of Stockbridge, because, as the world goes, I 
am to think myself very much obliged to that honest 
man, and esteem him my patron, who allowed that 
fifty was a greater number than one and twenty, and 
returned me accordingly to serve for that borough. 

* There are very many scurrilous things said against 
me, but I have turned them to my advantage, by 
quoting them at large, and by that means swelling 
the vplume to 1^. price. If I may be so free with 
myself, I might put you in mind upon this occasion 
of one of those animals which are famous for their 
love of mankind that, when a bone is thrown at 
them, fall to eating it, instead of flying at the person 
who threw it. Please to read the account of the 
channel, by the map at Will's, and you will find what 
I represent concerning the importance of Dunkirk, 
as to its situation, very just 

* I am. Sir, very often your great adn[iirer, 

* Richard Steele.* 

> See Nob. 128. I3l. and 160. paragraph 1. All this is now of no con- 
sequence. 

*4b* My bookseller having informed nJb, that notwithstanding my paper 
daily increases in the sale, and that there is sold double the number of 

VOL. 11. D D 
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Guardians more than what arc sold of some other papers which are crowded 
with advertisements ; in order to oblige my countrymen, as well as to help 
myself something in the filling up of this my paper, I do hereby at the 
desire and with the advice of my said bookseller, give notice, that for the 
future advertisements will be printed in this paper ajt two shillings and 
nxpence each, including the duty <^ one shilling, which is no more than 
the usual price paid for an advertisement before this duty was laid.— 
Guardian in folio, No. 168. 



No. 169. THURSDAY, September ^4, 1713. * 

•^Coslumque tueri 

JussiL — Ovid. Met. i. 85. 

And bade him lift to heaven his wond'ring eyes. 



In fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I feel 
that exaltation of spirits which results from light and 
warmth, joined with a beautiful prospect of nature j 
I regard myself as one placed by the hand of God 
in the midst of an ample theatre, in which the siin, 
moon, and stars, the fruits also, and vegetables of 
the earth, perpetually changing their positions, or 
their aspects, exhibit an elegant entertainment to the 
understanding, as well as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations erf* this 
mighty theatre. And the sable hemisphere studded 
with • spangles, the blue vault at noon j the glorioufif 
^liings and rich colours in the horizon, I look on as 
so many su<jcessive sceni3s. 

When I consider things in this light, methinks^ it 
is a sort of impiety to have no attention to the course 
of nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardless of those phenomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpose to entertain our faculties, 
and display the wisdom and power of their CreatcH*, 

♦ Steele'!,— See Nos. 10, and 11. final notes. 
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is an afiront to Providence of the same kind, thope 
it is not impious to make such a simile, as it would 
be to a good poet, to sit out his play without minding 
the plot or beauties of it. 

And yet how few are there who attend to the 
drama of nature, its artilScial structure, and those 
admirable machines, whereby the passions of a phi- 
losopher are gratefully agitated, and his soul affected 
with the sweet emotions of joy and surprise ! 

How many fox-hunters and rural squires are to be 
found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they 
have all this while lived on a planet ; that the spn is 
several thousand times bigger than the earth ; and 
that there are other worlds within our view greater 
and more glorious than our own ! * Ay, but,* says 
some illiterate fellow, * I enjoy the world, and leave 
others to contemplate it/ Yes, you eat and drink, 
and run about upon it, that is, you enjoy it aa a brute ; 
but to enjoy it as a rational being, is .to know it, to 
be sensible of its greatness and beauty, to be de- 
lighted with its harmony, and by these reflections to 
obtain just sentiments of the Almighty mind that 
framed it. 

The man who, unembarrassed with vulgar cares, 
leisurely attends to the flux of things in heaven, and 
things on earth, and observes the laws by which they 
are govenied, hath secured to himself an easy and 
convenient seat, where he beholds with pleasure all 
that passes on the stage of nature, while those about 
him are, some fast asleep, and others struggling for 
the highest places, or turning their eyes from the 
entertainment prepared by Providence, to play at 
push pin with one another. 

Within this ample circumference of the world, jthe 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors 
in the middle region, the various livery of the earth, 

D D 2 
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and the profusion of good things that distinguish the 
seasons, yield a prospect which annihilates all human 
grandeur. But when we have seen frequent returns 
of the same things, when we have often viewed the 
heaven and the earth, in all their various array, our 
attention flags, and our admiration ceases. All the 
art and magnificence in nature could not make us 
pleased with the same entertainment, presented a 
hundred years'* successively to our view. 

I am led into this way of thinking by a question 
started the other night, viz. Whether it were possible 
that a man should be weary of a fortunate and healthy 
course of life ? My opinion was that the bare repe- 
tition of the same objects, abstracted from all other 
inconveniences, was sufficient to create in our minds 
a distaste of the world ; and that the abhorrence old 
men have of death, proceeds rather from a distrust 
of what may follow, than from the prospect of losing 
any present enjoyments. For, as an ancient author 
somewhere expresses it, when a man has seen the 
vicissitudes of night and day, winter and summer, 
spring and autumn, the returning faces of the several 
parts of nature, what is there further to detain his 
fancy here below ? 

The spectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear 
viewing several times. But in very few scenes of 
revolving years, we, feel a satiety of the same images ; 
the mind grows impatient to see the curtain drawn, 
and behold new scenes disclosed ; and the imagina- 
tion is in this life, filled with a confused idea of the 
next. 

Death, considered in this light, is no more than 
passing from one entertainment to another. If the 
present objects are grown tiresome and distasteful, it 

^ Surely Adam, MethuselaB^ and the antedSuvianiy were no more tirei 
than we. A. 
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is in order to prepare our minds for a more exquisite 
relish of those which are fresh and new. If the 
good things we have hitherto enjoyed are transient, 
they will be succeeded by those which the inex- 
haustible power of the Deity will supply to eternal 
ages. If the pleasures of our present state are 
blended with pain and uneasiness, our future will 
consist of sincere unmixed delights. Blessed hc^e I 
the thought^ whereof turns the very imperfections of 
our nature into occasions of comfort and joy. 

But what consolation is left to the man who hath 
no hope or prospect of these things ? View him in 
that part of life, when the natural decay of his fa- 
culties concurs with the frequency of the same objects 
to make him weary of this world, when like a man 
who hangs upon a precipice, his present situation is 
uneasy, and the moment that he quits his hold, he 
is sure of sinking into hell or annihilation. 

There is not any character so hateful as his who 
invents racks and tortures for mankind. The free- 
thinkers make it their business to introduce doubts, 
perplexities, and despair, into the minds of men, and, 
according to the poet's rule, are most justly punished 
by their own schemes. 

*#* Advertisements will for the future be inserted in this paper for two 
shillings and sixpence each, notwithstanding the duty of one shilling. — 
Guardian in folio, No. 162. See adv. adfinem, 

f 4-t J"s^ published, The importance of Dunkirk considered, in a letter 
to the Bailiff of Stockbridge, by Mr. Steele. Ibidem. See p. 470. 
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No. 170. FRIDAY, September ^S, 1713.* 

— Titneo Danao$ et dona fererUes. Vieg. iEiL ii. 49. 

I fear your Greeks^ with presents in their higads. 



* MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 

* The plan laid down in your first paper gives me a 
title and authority to apply to you in behalf of the 
trading world. According to the general scheme you 
proposed in your said first paper, you have not pro- 
fessed only to entertain men of wit and polite taste, 
but also to be useful to the trader and artificer *=. You 
cannot do your country greater service than by in- 
forming all ranks of men amongst us, that the greatest 
benefactor to them all is the merchant. The mer- 
chant advances the gentleman's rent, gives the ar- 
tificer food, and supplies the courtier's luxury. But 
give me leave to say, that neither you, nor all your 
clan of wits can put together so useful and commo- 
dious a treatise for the welfare of your fellow-subjects 
as that which an eminent merchant of this city has 
lately written. It is called. General Maxims of Trade, 
particularly applied to the Commerce between Great 
Britain and France. I have made an extract of it, 
so as to bring it within the compass of your paper, 
which take as follows. 

* I. That trade which exports manufactures made 
of the product of the country, is undoubtedly good j 
such is the sending abroad our Yorkshire cloth, Col- 
chester baize, Exeter serges, Norwich stuffi, &c. 
which being made purely of British wool, as much 
as those exports amount to, so much is the clear gain 
of the nation. 

* II, That trade which helps oft* the consumption 

* Steele's. 
c See Spect, Nos. 428. and 442, 
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of our superfluities, is also visibly advantageous ; as 
the exporting of alum, copperas, leather, tin, lead, 
coals, &c. So much as the exported superfluities 
amount unto, so much also is the clear national profit. 

* III. The importing of foreign materials to be 
manufactured at home, especially when the goods, 
after they are manufactured, are mostly sent abroad, 
is also, without dispute, very beneficial; as for in- 
stance, Spanish wool, which for that reason is ex- 
empted from paying any duties. 

* IV. The importation of foreign materials, to be 
manufactured here, although the manufactured goods 
are chiefly consumed by as, may be also bepeficial ; 
especially when the said materials are procured iu 
€xchange for our commodities ; as raw silk, grogram^ 
yarn, and other goods brought from Turkey. 

* V. Foreign materials, wrought up here into such 
goods as would otherwise be imported ready manu- 
factured, is a means of saving money to the nation ; 
such is the importation of hemp, flax, and raw silk ; 
it is therefore to be wondered at, that these commo- 
dities are not exempt from all duties, as well as Spa- 
nish W0(^. 

* VI. A trade may be called good which exchanges 
manufactures for manufactures, and commodities for 
commodities. Germany takes as much in value of 
our woollen and other goods, as we do of their linen : 
by this means numbers of people are employed on 
both sides to their mutual advantage. 

* VII. An importation of commodities, bought 
partly for money and partly for goods, may be of 
national advantage ; if the greatest part of the com- 
modities thus imported, are again exported, as in the 
case of East India goods, and generally aU imports of 
goods which are re-exported, are beneficial to a nation. 
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* VIII. The carrying of goods from one foreign 
country to another, is a profitable article in trade. 
Our ships are often thus employed between Portugal, 
Italy, and the Levant, and sometimes in the East 
Indies. 

* IX. When there is a necessity to import goods 
which a nation cannot be without, although such 
goods are chiefly purchased with money, it cannot 
be accounted a bad trade, as our trade to Norway 
and other parts, from whence are imported naval 
stores, and materials for building. 

' But a trade is disadvantageous to a nation ; 

* 1. Which brings in things of mere luxury and 
pleasiure, which are intirely, or for the most part, 
consumed among us ; and such I reckon the wine 
trade to be, especially when the wine is purchased 
with money, and not in exchange for our commodities. 

* S. Much worse is that trade which brings in a 
commodity that is not only consumed amongst us, 
but hinders the consumption of the like quantity of 
ours. As is the importation of brandy, which hinders 
the spending of our extracts of malt and molasses ; 
therefore very prudently charged with excessive 
duties. 

* S. That trade is eminently bad, which supplies 
the same goods as we manufacture ourselves, espe* 
cially if we can make enough for our consumption : 
and I take this to be the case of the silk manufacture j 
which, with great labour and industry, is brought to 
perfection in London, Canterbury, and other places. 

* 4. The importation upon easy terms of such 
manufactures as are already introduced in a country, 
must be of bad consequence, and check their progress; 
as it would undoubtedly be the case of the linen and 
paper manufactures in Great Britain, which are of 
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late very much improved, if those commodities were 
suffered to be brought in without paying very high 
duties, 

* Let us now judge of our trade with France by 
the foregoing maxims. 

* I. The exportation of our woollen goods to 
France, is so well barred against, that there is not the 
least hope of reaping any benefit by this article. 
They have their work done for half the price we pay 
for ours. And since they send great quantities of 
woollen goods to Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, the 
Rhine and other places, although they pay a duty 
upon exportation, it is a demonstration, that they 
have more than is sufficient for their own wear, and 
consequently no great occasion for any of burs. The 
French cannot but be so sensible of the advantage 
they have over us in point of cheapness, that I do not 
doubt they will give us leave to import into France 
not only woollen goods, but all other commodities 
whatsoever** upon very easy duties, provided we 
permit them to import into Great Britain wines, 
brandies, silks, linen, and paper, upon paying the same 
duties as others do. And when that is done, you 
will send little more to France than now you do, and 
they will import into Great Britain ten times more 
than now they can. 

* II. As to our superfluities, it must be owned the 
French have occasion for some of them, as lead, tin, 
leather, copperas, coals, alum, and several other things 
of small value, as also some few of our plantation 
commodities ; but these goods they will have whether 
we take any of theirs or no, because they want them. 

^ Thb is remarkable ; as being the very offer made by M. Vergennes, 
Even the produce of their lands, wines, and brandies, would vastly exceed 
^yery thing we could offer. A, 
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AH these commodities together that the French want 
from us may amount to about 200,000/. yearly. 

* III. As to materials ; I do not know of any one 
«ort useful to us that ever Was imported from France 
into England. They have indeed hemp, flax, and 
mooV in abundance, and some raw silk; but they 
are too wise to let us have any, especially as long as 
they entertain any hopes we shall be so self-denying, 
as to take those materials from them after they are 
manufactured. 

' IV. Exchanging commodities for commodities, 
if for the like value on both sides, might be benefi- 
cial ; but it is far from being the case between us and 
France. Our ships went constantiy in ballast, except 
now and then some lead, to St. Malo, Morlaix, Nantes, 
Rochelle^ Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c. and ever came 
back full of linen, wines, brandy, and paper ; and if 
it was so before the revolution, when one of our 
pounds sterling cost the French but thirteen livres^ 
what are they like to take from us, except what they 
of necessity want, now that for each pound stierKng 
they must pay us twenty livres, which enhances the 
price of all British commodities to the French above 
fifty per cent. 

* V. Goods imported to be re-exported, is certainly 
a national advantage ; but few or no French goods 
are ever exported from Great Britain, except to our 
plantations, but are all consumed at home ; therefore 
tio benefit can be reaped this way by the French 
irade. 

« VI. Letting ships to freight cannot but be of 
:6ome profit to a nation : but it is very rare if the 
French ever make use of any other ships than their 

« If therefore they want our wool, it must be owing to the vast increase 
.of their woollen manufacture. A. 
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own ; Ihey victual and man cheaper than we, there- 
fore nothing is to be got from them by this article. 

* VII. Things that are of absolute necessity can^ 
not be reckoned prejudicial to a nation ; but France 
produces nothing that is necessary, or even conve- 
nient, or but which we had better be without, except 
claret. 

* VIII. If the importation of commodities of mere 
luxury, to be consumed amongst U8, be a sensible 
disadvantage, the French trade, in this particular, 
might be highly pernicious to this nation ; for if the 
duties on French wines be lowered to a considerable 
degree, the least we can suppose would be imported 
into England and Scotland is 18,000 tons a year, 
which being most clarets, at a moderate computation 
would cost in France 450,000/. 

^ IX. As to brandy ; since we have laid high duties 
upon it, the distiUing of spirits from malt and mo^ 
lasses is much improved and increased, by means of 
which a good sum of money is yearly saved to the 
nation ; for very little brandy hath been imported 
either from Italy, Portugal, or Spain, by reason that 
our English q)irits are near as good as those countries' 
brandies. But as French brandy is. esteemed, and is 
indeed very good» if the extraordinary duty on that 
liquor be taken off, there is no doubt but great quan* 
tities will be imported. We will suppose only 3000 
tons a year, which will cost Great Britain about 
70,000/. yearly, and prejudice besides the extracts of 
our own malt spirits. 

' X. Linen is an article of more consequence than 
many people are aware of; Ireland, Scotland and 
several counties in England, have made large steps 
towards the improvement of that useful manufactory 
both in quantity and quality ; and with good encou- 
ragement would doubUess, in a few years, bring it to 
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perfection, and perhaps make su£Scient for our own 
consumption; which besides employing great num- 
bers of people, and improving many acres of land, 
would save us a good sum of money, which is yearly 
laid out abroad in that commodity. As the case 
stands at present, it improves daily ; but if the duties 
on French linen be reduced, it is to be feared it will 
come over so cheap, that our looms must be laid aside, 
and 6 or 700,000/. a year be sent over to France for 
that commodity. 

* XI. The manufacture of paper is very near akin 
to that of linen. Since the high duties laid on foreign 
paper, and that none hath been imported from France, 
where it is cheapest, the making of it is increased to 
such a degree in England, that we import none of 
the lower sorts from abroad, and make them all our~ 
selves ; but if the French duties be taken off, un- 
doubtedly most of the mills which are employed in 
the making of white paper, must leave off their work, 
and SO or 40,000/. a year be remitted over to France 
for that commodity. 

* XII. The last article concerns the silk manufac- 
ture. Since the late French wars, it is increased to 
a mighty degree. Spitalfields alone manufactures to 
the value of two millions a year, and were daily im- 
proving, till the late fears about lowering the French 
duties. What pity ! that so noble a manufacture, so 
extensive and so beneficial to an infinite number of 
people, should run the hazard of being ruined ! It is 
however to be feared, that if the French can import 
their wrought silks upon easy terms, they outdo us 
so much in cheapness of labour, and they have Italian 
and Levant raw silk upon so much easier terms than 
we, besides great quantities of their own in Provence, 
Languedoc, and other provinces, that in all proba- 
bility half the looms in Spitalfields would be laid 
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do^vn, and our ladies be again clothed in French silks. 
The loss that would accrue to the nation by so great 
a mischief, cannot be valued at less than 500,000/. 
a. year. 

* To sum up all, if we pay to France yearly 

For their wines £. 450,000 

For their brandies - - - - 70,000 

For their linen - . - - . 600,000 

For their paper 30,000 

For their silks 500,000 



£. 1,650,000 
* And they take from us in lead, tin, 
leather, allum, copperas, coals, horn, 
plates, &c. and plantation goods, to the 
value of 200,000 



* Great Britain loses by the balance 
of that trade yearly .... 1,450,000 

" All which is humbly submitted to your consi- 
deration, by 

* Sir, your most humble servant, 

London, Sept. 22. * GENEROSITY ThRIFT.* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the Protection of Honour ^ Truth, Virtue, and Innocence. 

** Mr. Ironside has ordered his amanuensis to pre- 
pare for his perusal whatever he may have gathered, 
from his table-talk, or otherwise, a volume to be 
printed in twelves, called. The Art of Defamation 
discovcFed. This piece is to consist of the true cha- 
racters of all persons calumniated by the Examiner ; 
and after such characters, the true and only method 
of sullying them set forth in examples from the in- 
genious and artificial author, the said Examiner, 
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« N. B. To this will be added the trae characters 
of persons he has commended, with observations to 
shew, that panegyric is not that author's talent^** 
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FuU ista quondam tn hoc repvblica virtus, ut viri fortes acrioribus svppiiew 
civem pemiciosum, qudm acerbissvnium hostem co'ercerent* 

CiCER. in Catilin. 

There was once that virtue in this commonwealth, that a bad feliow-citizen 
was thought to deserve a severer correction than the bitterest enemy. 



I HAVE received letters of congratulation and thanks 
from several of the most eminent chocolate-houses 
and coffee-houses, upon my late gallantry and success 
in opposing myself to the long-swords^. One tells 
me, that whereas his rooms were too little before, 
now his customers can saunter up and down from 
corner to corner, and table to table, without any let 
or molestation. I find I have likewise cleared a great 
many alleys and by-lanes, made the public walks about 
town more spacious, and all the passages about the 
court and the Exchange more free and open. Several 
of my female wards have sent me the kindest billets 
upon this occasion, in which they tell me, that I have 
saved them some pounds in the year, by freeing their 
furbelows, flounces, and hoops, from the annoyance 
both of hilt and point. A scout whom I sent abroad 
to observe the posture, and to pry into the intentions 
of the enemy, brings me word, that the Terrible club 
is quite blown up, and that I have totally routed the 
men that seemed to delight in arms. My lion, whose 
jaws are at all hours open to intelligence, informs me, 

* Steele*8. 
f See final notes to Nos. 14). and 11. t Nos. 143. and 145. 
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that there are a few enormous weapons still in bein|^ j 
but that thej are to be met with only in gamin^« 
houses^ and some of the obscure retreats of lovers in 
and about Druiy-lane and Covent-garden. I un 
highly deUghted with an adventure that befel my witty 
antagonist Tom Swagger, captain of the band of long* 
swords. He had the misfortune three days ago to 
fall into company with a master of the noble science 
of defence who taking Mr. Swagger by his habits 
his mien, and the airs he gave himself, to be one of 
the professicHi, gave him a fair invitation to Marrow* 
bone, to exercise at the usual weapons. The captain 
thought this so foul a disgrace to a gentleman, that 
he slunk away in the greatest confusion, and has 
never been seen since at the Tilt-yard cofiee-house, 
nor in any of his usual haunts. 

As there is nothing made in vain, and as every 
plant and every animal, though never so noisome, has 
its use in the creation ; so these men of terror may 
be disposed of, so as to make a figure in the polite 
world. It was in this view, that I received a visit 
last night from a person, who pretends to be employed 
here from several foreign princes in negotiating mat- 
ters of less importance. He tells me, that the con- 
tinual wars in Europe have in a manner quite drained 
the Cantons of Swisserland of their supernumerary 
subjects, and that he foresees there will be a great 
scarcity of them to serve at the entrance of courts, 
and in the palaces of great men. He is of opinion this 
want may very seasonably be supplied out of the 
great numbers of such gentlemen, as I have given 
notice of in my paper of the 25th past, and that his 
design is in a few weeks, when the town fills, to put 
out public advertisements to this effect, not question- 
ing but it may turn to a good account : * that if any 
persons of good stature and fierce demeanor, as well 
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members of the Terrible club, as others of the like 
exterior ferocity, whose ambition is to cock and look 
big, without exposing themselves to any bodily dan- 
ger, will repair to his lodgings, they shall, pro\ided 
they bring their swords with them, be furnished with 
shoulder-belts, broad hats, red feathers, and halberts, 
and be transported without further trouble into several 
courts and families of distinction, where they may eat 
and drink, and strut at free cost.' As this project was 
not communicated to me for a secret, I thought it 
might be for the service of the abovesaid persons to 
divulge it with all convenient speed ; that those who 
are disposed to employ their talents to the best ad- 
vantage, and to shine in the station of life for which 
they seem to be bom, may have time to adorn their 
upper lip, by raising a quickset beard there in the 
form of whiskers, that they may pass to all intents 
and purposes for true Switzers. 

* INDEFATIGABLE NESTOR, 

* Give me leave to thank you, in behalf of 
myself and my whole family, for the daily diversion 
and improvement we receive from your labours. At 
the same time I must acquaint you, that we have all 
of us taken a mighty liking to your lion. His roar- 
ings are the joy of my heart, and I have a little boy, 
not three years old, that talks of nothing else, and 
who, I hope, will be more afraid of him as he grows 
up. That your animal may be kept in good plight, 
and not roar for want of prey, I shall, out of my 
esteem and affection for you, contribute what I can 
toward his sustenance ; " Love me, love my lion," 
says the proverb. I will not pretend, at any time, 
to furnish out a full meal for him j but I shaJl now 
and then send him a savoury morsel, a tid bit. You 
must know, I am but a kind of a holiday writer, and 
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never could find in my heart to set my pen to a work 
of above five or six periods long. My friends tell 
me my performances are little and pretty. As they 
li^ve no manner of connexion one with the other, I 
'write them upon loose pieces of paper, and throw 
them into a drawer by themselves ; this drawer I call 
the lion's pantry. I give you my word, I put nothing 
into it but what is clean and wholesome nourriture. 
Therefore pray remember me to the lion, and let him 
know, that I shall always pick and cull the pantry for 
him ; and there are morsels in it, I can assure you, 
will make his chaps to water. 

* I am, with the greatest respect. Sir, 

* your most obedient servant, 

* and most assiduous reader.' 

I must ask pardon of Mrs. Dorothy Care, that I 
have suffered her billet to lie by me these three weeks 
without taking the least notice of it. But I believe 
the kind warning in it, to our sex, will not be now 
too late. 

* GOOD MR IRONSIDE, 

* I HAVE waited with impatience for that 
same unicorn, you promised should be erected for the 
fair sex. My business is, before winter comes on, to 
desire you would precaution your own sex against 
being Adamites, by exposing their bare breasts to the 
rigour of the season. It was this practice amongst 
the fellows, which at first encouraged our sex to show 
so much of their necks. The downy dock-leaves you 
speak of would make good stomachers for the beaus. 
In a word, good Nestor, so long as the men take a 
pride in showing their hairy skins, we may with a 
much better grace set out our snowy chests to view. 
We are, we own, the weaker, but at the same time 

VOL. II. E E 
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you must own, much the more beautiful sex. I m, 
Sir, . . 

. * Your humble reader, 

* Dorothy CakeV I 



No. 17g> MONDAY, gEFTEMBER gs, 1713.* 

-r Fitam excolwerf per artes. Vi&o. ^o. vL 6^3; * 

They grac'd- their age with new inviented arts. DarDsk^' 



• MR. IR0K3IDE, 

* I HAVE been a long time in expectation of 
something from you on the subject of speech and let- 
ters. I believe the world might be as agreeably en- 
tertained, on that subject, as with anything that ever 
came into the lion's mouth. For this end I send you 
the following sketch j and am, yours, 

* Philogram.' 

* Upon taking a view of the several species of 
living creatures our earth is stocked with, we may 
easily observe, that the lower orders of them, such as 
insects^ and fishes, are wholly without a power of 
making known their wants and calamities. Others, 
which are conversant with man, have some few ways 
of expressing the pleasure and pain they undergo bj 
certain sounds and gestures ; but man has articulate 
sounds whereby to make known his inward sentiments 
and affections, though his organs of speech are no 
other than what he has in common with many othet 
less perfect animals. But the use of letters, as sigfii- 

* Steele's. 

\ S.ee final notes to Nos. lo. and 11. 

t See the papers on Ants, Nos. 156. 157. &c. 
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ficative of these aoimds, is mieb an additionai imprare* 
^ncHt to theqiythat I know not .whether we ought not 
to attdbute the ittimntion of them to the aflsistaiiGe of 
a. power mam than hnman. 

♦ There ia this great diflSculty which could not but 
attend iiie fiisf; invention of letters, to wit, that aU 
4die:wooId aaiit conspire in affixing steadily the sam? 
ngitttoj their founds, which affixing wa$ at first as 
aribitrny M posable ; there being no more connexion 
between the klfers and the sounds they are expres- 
sive of, than there is between those sounds and the 
ideas of the mind they immediately stand for. Not- 
.withstanding wbidi difficulty, and the variety of lan- 
guages, die powers of the letters in each are very 
nearly the same, being in all places about twenty- 
four. 

• But be the difficulty of the invention as great as it 
will, the use of it ia manifest, particularly in the advan- 
tage it has abovethe method of conveying our thoughts 
by words or sounds, because this way we are confined 
to narrow limits of place and time : whereas we paay 
have occasion to correspond with a friend at a dis- 
tance 'y or a desire, upon a particular occasion, to take 
the opinion of an honest gentleman who has bqen 
dead tbis^ thousand yeai'S. Both which defects are 
Bt^plied by the noble invention of letters.. By this 
means* we materialize our ideas, and make them a^ 
lasting as the ink and paper, their vehicles. This 
making our thoughts by art visible to the eye, which 
nature had made intelligible only by the ear, isne:8i 
to the adding a sixth sense, as it is a supply in case 
of tl^ defect of one of ^e five nature gave us, namely, 
hearing, by making the voice become visible. 

* Have any of aijy school of painters gotten them- 

^ T^ipe tkoueand yetts. > These nieans, or, thU menn* 

E E 2 
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selves an immortal name, by drawing a face^ or paint<* 
ing a landscape ; by laying down on a piece of can- 
vass a representatioQ only of what nature had given 
them originals ? What applauses will he merit, who 
first made his ideas sit to his pencil, and drew to his 
eye the picture of his mind ! Painting represents the 
outward man, or the shell ; but cannot reach the in- 
habitant within, or the very organ by which the in- 
habitant is revealed. This art may reach to represent 
a face, but cannot paint a voice. Kneller can draw 
the majesty of the queen's person ; Kneller can draw 
her sublime air, and paint her bestowing hand as fair 
tis the lily : but the historian must inform posterity, 
that she has one peculiar excellence above all other 
mortals, that her ordinary speech is more charming 
than song. 

* But to drop the comparison of this art with any 
other, let us see the benefit #f it in itself. By it the 
English trader may hold commerce with the inhabit- 
ants, of the East or West Indies, without the trouble 
of a journey. Astronomers seated at a distance <rf 
the earth's diameter asunder, may confer ; what is 
spoken and thought at one pole, may be heard and 
understood at the other. The philosopher who wish- 
ed he had a window in his breast, to lay open his 
heart to all the world, might as easily have revealed 
the secrets of it this way, and as easily have left them 
to the world, as wished it. This silent art of speak- 
ing by letters, remedies the inconvenience arising 
from distance of time, as well as place ; an4 is much 
beyond that of the Egyptians, who could preserve 
their mummies for ten centuries". This preserves 
the works of the immortal part of men, so as to make 
the dead still useful to the living. To this we are 

m Mummies hare lasted, for certain, above twenty centuries. A 
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beholden for the works of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
of Seneca and Plato : without it the Iliad of Homer^ 
and JEneid of Virgil had died with their authors ; 
but by this art those excellent men still speak to us. 
* I shall be glad if what I have said on this art, 
gives you any new hints for the more useful or agree- 
able application of it. 

• I am, Sir,' &c. 

I shall conclude this paper with an extract from a 
poem in praise of the invention of writing, • written 
by a lady"/ I am glad of such a quotation, which is 
not only another instance how much the world is 
obliged to this art, but also a shining example of 
what I have heretofore asserted, that the fair sex are 
as capable as men of the liberal sciences ; and in- 
deed there is no very good argument against the fre- 
quent instruction of females of condition this way, 
but that they are but too powerful without that ad- 
vantage* The verses of the charming author are as 
follow ; 

< Blest be the manl his memory at least. 
Who found the art thus to unfold his breast; 
And taught succeeding times an easy way 
Their secret thoughts by letters to convey; 
To baffle absence, and secure delight. 
Which till that time was limited to sight. 
The parting farewell spoke, the last adieu. 
The lessening distance past, then loss of view. 
The friend was gone which some kind moments gave. 
And absence separated, like the grave. 
When for a wife the youthful patriarch sent, 
The camels, jewels, and the. steward went, 
And wealthy equipage, though grave and slow : 
But not a line, that might the lover show. 

n Q. by whom? 
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, The ring and bracelets woo'd tilftr hands and arms^ 
But had she knowfi of melting words'} the ^hnrmSf 
That under secret sea^s in ambush lie 
To catch the soul, when drawn into the eye ; 
The fair Assyrian had not took his guide. 
Nor her soft heart in chains of pearl been ty*d**/ 

%* The MSS. and the receipts and prescriptions of the late Dr. Samnel 
Wall, with a large quantity of his electuary, drops, and other his medicines, 
prepared by himself in his lifetime, which were delivered after his death 
into the hands of Mr. John Wilson, late of Charles-street, Westminster, 
tuigeon, since deceased, are now in the hands of Mr. Francis Wbeatley, 
apothecary, in Leicester-fields. — ^Guard. in folio. No. 1 7S. See Tat. No. 
96, let. i. supposed to be written by A. Henley, esq. 

f 4-t Importance of Dunkirk considered, by Steele, 2d edit. Ibidem, 
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*-^Nec $era cornantem 
Narcistuviy autflext tacuissem vimen acanthi, 
Palientesque hederas, et antantes littora myrtot, 

Viao. Geor^. iv. 122. 

The late narcissus, and the winding trail 

Of bears-foot, myrtles green, and ivy pale. Deyden, 



I LATELY took a particular friend of mine to my house 
in the country, not without some apprehension that 
it could afford little entertainment to a man of his 
polite taste, particularly in architecture and garden- 
ing, who had so long been conversant with all that is 
beautifiil and great in either. But it was a pleasant 
surprise to me, to hear him often declare, he had 
found in my little retirement that beauty which he 
always thought wanting in the most celebrated seats, 
or if you will villas, of the nation. This he described 

♦Pope's, 
o 6^e ^nal notes onrNos, 10, and \\, 
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to me in those verses, with which Martial begins one 
of his epigrams: 

* Baiana nostri villa, Basse, Faustini, 
Non otiosis ordinata myrtetis, 
Viduaque platano, tonsilique buxeto 
Itigrata lati spatia detinet campi ,• 

Sed rure vero barbaroque latatur' Ep. Iviii, S. 

* Our friend Faustinas' country seat IVe seen : 
No myrtles, plac'd in rows, and idly green, 
No widow'd platane, nor clip'd box-tree, there, 
The useless soil unprofitably share; 

But simple nature's hand, with nobler grace. 
Diffuses artless beauties o'er the place/ 

There is certainly something in the amiable sim- 
plicity of unadorned Nature that spreads over the 
mind a more noble sort of tranquillity, and a lofltier 
sensation of pleasure, than can be raised from the 
nicer scenes of Art. 

This was the taste of the ancients in their gardens, 
as we may discover from the descriptions extant of 
them. The two most celebrated wits of the woHd 
have each of them left us a particular picture of a 
garden ; wherein those great masters, being wholly 
unconfined, and painting at pleasure, may be thought 
to have given a full idea of what they esteemed most 
excellent in this way. These, one rtiay observe, cpn- 
sist entirely of the useful part of horticulture, fruit- 
trcesj herbs, water, &c. The pieces I am spedking 
of, are Virgil*s account of the garden of the old Co- 
rycian, and* Homer's of that of Alcinous. The first 
of these is already known to the English reader, by 
the excellent versions of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Addi- 
son. The other having never been attempted in our 
language with any elegance, and being the most beau- 
tiful plan of this sort that can be imagined, t shall here 
present the reader with a translation of it. 
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The Garden of Alcinous^from Horner^ s Odyss. viz. 

< Close to the gates a spacious garden lies, 
From storms defended and inclement skies : 
Four acres was the allotted space of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green inclosure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confess the fruitful mould ; 
The red*ning apple ripens here to gold ; 
Here the blue fig with luscious juice overflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows : 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear. 
And verdant olives Sourish round the year. 
The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 
Each dropping pear a following pear supplies, 
On apples apples, figs on figs arise ; 
The same mild season gives the blooms to blow. 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

* Here ordered vines in equal ranks appear. 
With all the united labours of the year. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Som6 dry the black'ning clusters in the sun. 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join, 

The groaning presses foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early floVr descr/d, 
Here grapes discolour'd on the sunny side, 
And there in Autumn's richest purple dy'd. 

* Beds of all various herbs, for ever green. 
In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

* Two plenteous fountains the whole prospect crown'd ; 
This through the gardens leads its streams around, 
Visits each plant, and waters all the ground : 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town bestows; 
To various use their various streams they bring, 
The people one, and one supplies the king.' 

Sir William Temple has remarked, that this de- 
scription cpntains all the justest rules and provisions 
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^vhich can go toward composing the best gardens. 
Its extent was four acres, which in those times of 
simplicity was looked upon as a large one, even for a 
prince ; it was inclosed all round for defence ; and for 
conveniency joined close to the gates of the palace. 

He mentions next the trees which were standards, 
and suffered to grow to their full height. The fine 
description of the fruits that never failed, and the 
eternal zephyrs, is only a more noble and poetical 
way of expressing the continual succession of one 
fruit after another throughout the year. 

The vineyard seems to have been a plantation dis- 
tinct from the garden ; as also the beds of greens 
mentioned afterwards at the extremity of the inclos- 
ure, in the nature and usual place of our kitchen 
gardens. 

The two fountains are disposed very remarkably. 
They rose within the inclosure, and were brought by 
conduits, or ducts, one of them to water all parts of 
the gardens, and the other underneath the palace into 
the town for the service of the public. 

How contrary to this simplicity is the modern 
practice of gardening ! We seem to make it our 
study to recede from Nature, not only in the various 
tonsure of greens into the most regular and formal 
shapes, but even in monstrous attempts beyond the 
reach of the art itself. We run into sculpture, and 
are yet better pleased to have our trees in the most 
awkward figures of men and animals, than in the 
most regular of their own. 

' Hinc et nexilibm videos efrondibus hortos^ 
Implexos late muros^ et mcenia circilm 
Porrigeref et latas e ramis surgere turres; 
Deflexam et myrtum in puppes^ atque cerea rostra : 
In btixisque undare f return^ atque e tore rudentes. 
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Parie cdidjfrandere mis tmtcria castris'; 
SfUtaque spiculaque etjamdantia ciiria vallos.* 

r, -f Here interworeo bmnehei form a wall, 

And from the living fence green turrets rise ; 
There bhips of myrtle sail in seas of box; 
A green encampment yonder meets the eye. 
And loaded citrons bearing shields and spears/ 

I believe it is no wrong observation, that persons 
of genius, and those who are most capable of Art, 
are always most fond of Naturef : as such are chiefly 
sensible, that all Art consists in the imitation and 
study of Nature. On the contrary, people of the 
common level of Understanding are principally de- 
lighted with the little niceties and fantastical opera^ 
tions of Art, and constantly think that finest which 
is least natural. A citizen is no sooner proprietor of 
a couple of yews, but he entertains thoughts of erect- 
ing them into giants, like those of Guild-jhall. I 
know an eminent cook, who beautified his country 
%eat with a coronation dinner in greens ; where you 
see the champion flourishing on horseback at one end 
of the table, aild the queen in perpetual youth at the 
other. 

For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of this 
curious taste, I shall here publish a catalogue of 
greens to be disposed of by an eminent town garden- 
er, who has lately applied to. me upon this head ^ 
He represents, that for the advancement of a politer 
sort of ornament in the villas and gardens adjacent 
to this great city, and in prder to distinguish those 
places from the mere barbarous countries of gross 
Nature, the world stands much in need of a virtuoso 
gardener who has a turn to sculpture, and is thereby 
capable of improving upon the ancients of his profes- 

P S«e Nov 49.^ let.. signed Ever-green. 
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sion in the imagery of eyergreens. My correspond- 
ent is arrived to suqh perfection, that he cuts family 
pieces of men, women, or children. Any ladies that 
please may have their own efiigies in myrtle, or their 
husbands in horn-beam. He is a puritan wag, and 
never fails, when he shews his garden, to repeat that 
passage in the Psalms, * Thy wife shall be as the 
fruitful vine, and thy children as olive branches round 
thy table/ I shall proceed to his catalogue, as he sent 
it for my recommendation. 

* Adam and Eve in yew ; Adam a little shattered 
by the fall of the tree of knowledge in the great storm : 
Eve and the serpent very flourishing. 

* The tower of Babel, not yet finished. 

* St. George in box ; his arm scarce long enough, 
but will be in a condition to stick the dragon by next 
April. 

* A green dragon of the same, with a tail of ground- 
ivy for the present. 

* N. B. These two not to be sold separately. 

* Edward the Black Prince in cypress. 

* A laurestine beat in blossom, with a juniper-hunt- 
er in berries. 

« A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

* A queen Elizabeth in phillyraea, a little inclining 
to the green-sickness, but of full growth. 

^ Another queen Elizabeth in myrtle, which was 
very forward, but miscarried by being too neM a,sa- 
i^ine* 

^ Aft old maid of honour in wormwood. 

* A topping Ben Jonson in laurel. 

* Divers eminent modem poeta in bays, somewhat 
blighted, to be disposed of, a pennyworth. 

* A quickset hog, shot up into a porcupine, by its 
being forgot a week in rainy weather. 
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^ A lavender pig with sage growing in his belly. 
* Noah's ark in holly, standing on the mount ; the 
ribs a little damaged for want of water. 

^ A pair of maidenheads in fir, in great forwards 

ness^ 
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Salve Pigonus largitor nobUis undcBy 

Dardanu salve gloria magna soli: 
PMiea morborum requies, commune medentum 

Aiunlium, prcesens numen, inempta sahit. Claud. £id. vu 

Hiul> greatest good Dardanian fields bestow, 
At whose command Paeonian waters flow, 
UnpurchasM health ! that dost thy aid impart 
BoUi to the patient, and tiie doctor's art ! 



In public assemblies there are generally some envious 
splenetic people, who having no merit to procure re- 
spect, are ever finding fault with those who distin- 
guish themselves. This happens more frequently at 
those places, where this season of the year calls per- 
sons of both sexes together for their health. I have 
had reams of letters from Bath, Epsom, Tunbridge, 
and St. Wenefrede's well j wherein I could observe 
that a concern for honour and virtue proceeded from 
the want of health, beauty, or fine petticoats. A lady 
who subscribes herself Eudosia, writes a bitter invec- 
tive against Chloe the celebrated dancer ; but I have 
learned, that she herself is lame of the rheumatism. 
Another, who hath been a prude ever since she had 
the small-pox, is very bitter against the coquettes and 
their indecent airs ; and a sharp wit hath sent me a 

* Steele's. 
<i This paper, Np. 17 J. is assigned to Vope, on the authority of Steele 
See the Publisher to the Reader. 
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keen epigram against the gamesters ; but I took no- 
tice, that it was not written upon gilt paper. 

Having had several strange pieces of intelligence 
from the Bath; as» that more constitutions were 
v^eakened^ there than repaired; that the physicians 
'were not more busy in destroying old bodies, than 
the young fellows in producing new ones ; with se- 
veral other common-place strokes of raillery ; I re- 
solved to look upon the company there, as I returned 
lately out of the country. It was a great jest to see 
such a grave ancient person as I am, in an embroid- 
ered cap and brocade night-gown. But, besides the 
necessity of complying with the custom, by these 
means I passed undiscovered, and had a pleasure I 
much covet, of being alone in a crowd. It was no 
little satisfaction to me, to view the mixt mass of all 
ages and dignities upon a level, partaking of the same 
benefits ofnature, and mingling in the same diversions. 
I sometimes entertained myself by observing what 
a large quantity of ground was hidden under spread- 
ing petticoats ; and what little patches of earth were 
covered by creatures with wigs and hats, in compari- 
son to those spaces that were distinguished by flounces^ 
fnnges, and furbelows. From the earth my fancy, 
was diverted to the water, where the distinctions of 
sex and condition are concealed ; and where the mix- 
ture of men and women hath given occasion to some 
persons of light imaginations, to compare the Bath 
to the fountain of Salmacis, which had the virtue of 
joining the two sexes into one person ; or to the 
stream wherein Diana washed herself, when she be- 
stowed horns on Acteon ; but by one of a serious 
turn, these healthful springs may rather be likened 
to the Stygian waters, which made the body invul- 
nerable; or to the river of Lethe, one draught of 
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vfhidii washed away all pain and anguish in a mo- 
ment. 

" As I have taken upon me a name which ought to 
abound in humanity, I shall make it my business, in this 
paper, to cool and assuage those malignant humours 
6f scandal which run throughout the body of men atid 
women there assembled; and after the manner of 
those femous waters, I will endeavour to wipe away 
all foul aspersions, to restore bloom and vigour to 
decayed reputations, and set injured characters upon 
their legs again. I shall herein regulate myself by 
the example of that good man, who used to talk with 
charity of the greatest villains ; nor was ever heard to 
speak with rigour of any one, until he affirmed with 
severity that Nero was a wag. 

Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I shall 
not scruple to entertain thee with a panegyric upon 
the gamesters. I have indeed spoken incautioudy 
heretofore of that class of men' ; but I should forfeit 
all titles to modesty, should I any loiiger oppose the 
common sense of the nobility and gentry of the king- 
dom. Were we to treat all those with contempt, who 
are the favourites of blind chance, few levees would 
'be crowded. It is not the height of -sphere in which 
a man moves, but the manner in which he acts, that 
niakes him truly valuable. When therefore I see a 
gentleman lose his money with serenity, I recognise 
in him all the great qualities of a philosopher. If he 
storms, and invokes the gods, I lament that he is not 
placed at the head of a regiment. The great gravity 
of the countenances round Harrison's table, puts me 
in mind of a council board ; and the indefatigable ap- 
plication of the several combatants furnishes me with 
an unanswerable reply to those gloomy mortals, who 

f In the Tatler, passim. 
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ceMure this as an idle life,. In short, I cannot see 
any reaMn why gentlemen should be hindered from 
raising a fortune by those means, which at the same 
time enlarge their minds. Nor shall I speak disho- 
nourably of some little artifice and finesse used upon 
these occasions ; since the world ift so just to any 
man who is become a possessor of wealth, as not to 
respect him the less, for the methods he took to come 
by it. 

Upon considerations like these the ladies share iti 
these diversions. I must own, that I receive great 
pleasure in seeing my pretty countrywomen engaged 
iii an amusement which puts them upon producing 
so many virtues. Hereby they acquire such a bold- 
ness, as raises them nearer that lordly creature man. 
Here they are taught such contempt of wealth, as 
may dilate their minds, and prevent many curtain 
lectures. Their natural tenderness is a weakness 
here easily unlearned ; and I find my soul exalted, 
when I see a lady sacrifice the fortune of her chit 
dren with as little concern as a Spartan or a Roman 
dame. In such a place as the Bath I might urgei 
that the casting of a die is indeed the properest ex- 
ercise for a fair creature to assist the waters ; not to 
mention the opportunity it gives to display the well* 
turned arm, and to scatter to advantage the rays of 
the diamond. But I am satisfied, that the gamester 
ladies have surmounted the little vanities of shewing 
their beauty, which they so far neglect, as to throw 
their features into violent distortions, and wear away 
their lilies and roses in tedious watching, andrestless elu- 
cubrations. I should rather observe that their chief pas* 
sion is an emulation of manhood ; which I am the mor^ 
inclinedtobelieve, because, in spite of all slanders^ their 
confidence in their virtue keeps them up all night with 
the most dangerous creatures, of our sex. It is to me 

6 
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an undoubted argument of their ease of conscience, 
that they go directly from church to the gaming-table ; 
and so highly reverence play, as to make it a great 
part of their exercise on Sundays, 

The Water Poets are an innocent tribe, and de- 
serve all the encouragement I can give them, Tt 
would be barbarous to treat those authors with bitter- 
ness, who never write out of the season, and whose 
works are useful with the waters. I made it my care 
therefore to sweeten some sour critics who were sharp 
upon a few sonnets, which to speak in the language of 
the Bath, were mere alkalies. I took particular notice 
of a lenitive electuary, which was wrapped up in some 
of these gentle compositions ; and am persuaded that 
the pretty one who took it, was as much relieved by 
the cover as the medicine. There are an hundred 
general topics put into metre every year, viz. * The 
lover is inflamed in the water ; or, he finds his death 
where he sought his cure ; or, the nymph feels her 
own pain, without regarding her lover's torments* 
These being for ever repeated, have at present a very 
good effect ; and a physician assures me, that lauda- 
num is almost out of doors at the Bath. 

The physicians here are very numerous, but very 
good-natured. To these charitable gentlemen I owe, 
that I was cured, in a week's time, of more distem- 
pers than I ever had in my life. They had almost 
killed me with their humanity. A learned fellow- 
lodger prescribed me a little something, at my first 
coming, to keep up my spirits ; and the next morn- 
ing I was so much enlivened by another, as to have 
an order to bleed for my fever. I was proffered a 
cure for the scurvy by a third, and had a recipe for 
the dropsy gratis before night. In vain did I mo- 
destly decline these favours ; for I was awakened early 
in the morning by an apothecary, who brought me a 
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dose from one of my welUwishers. I paid him, but 
-withal told him severely^ that I never t^k physic. 
^y landlord hereupon took me for an Italian mer- 
chant that suspected poison ; but the apothecary, 
^th more sagacity, guessed that I was certainly a 
physician myself! 

The oppression of civilities which I underwent from 
the sage gentlemen of the faculty, frightened me from 
making such enquiries into the nature of these springs 
as would have furnished out a nobler entertainment 
upon the Bath, than the loose hints I have now thrown 
together. Every man who hath received any benefit 
there, ought, in proportion to his abilities, to improve, 
adorn, or recommend it. A prince should found hos- 
pitals, the noble and the rich may diffuse their ample 
charities. Mr. Tompion gave a clock to the Bath $ 
and I Nestor Ironside have dedicated a Guardian% 
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Qmque md memorn aik$ fecere merendo. ViKd. Mom vi. 664« 
Who rais'd b^^ m«rit an imoiortal nunc. 



Ttas noble genius of Virgil would have been exalted 
still higher, had be had the advantage of Christianity. 
Aecor^g to our scheme of thoughts, if the word 
Memores in the fixmt of this paper were changed into 
Similes, it would have very much heightened the mo- 
tive to virtue in the reader. To do good and great 
aetions merely to gain reputation, and transmit a name 
to posterity, is a viciotis appetite, and will eertainly 
ensnare the person who is moved by it, on some oc- 
casions, into a Mne delicacy for fear of reproach ; and 
at others, into artifices which taint his mind, though 

* Stbsck*s. 

s Siee final n«tM on Noe. l(k and lU 

VOL. II. F F . 
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they may enlarge his fame. The endeavour to. make 
men like you, rather than mindful of you, is not sub- 
ject to such ill consequences, but moves with its re- 
ward in its own hand ; or, to speak more in the lan- 
guage of the world, a man with this aim is as happy 
as a man in an office, that is paid out of money under 
his own direction. There have been very worthy ex- 
amples of this self-denjring virtue among us in this 
nation ; but I do not know of a nobler example in 
this taste, than that of the late Mr. Boyle", who found- 
ed a lecture for the * Proof of the Christian religion, 
against atheists, and other notorious infidels.' The 
reward of perpetual memory amongst men, which 
might possibly have some share in this sublime chari- 
ty, was certainly considered but in a second degree ; 
and Mr. Boyle had it in his thoughts to make men 
imitate him as well as speak of him, when he was gone 
off our stage. 

The world has received much good from this insti- 
tution, and the noble emulation of great men on the 
inexhaustible subject of the essente, praise, and attri- 
butes of the Deity, has had the natural effect, which 
always attends this kind of contemplation ; to wit^ 
that he who writes upon it with a sincere heart, very 
eminently excels whatever he has produced on any 
other occasion. It eminently appears from this ob- 
servation, that a particular blessing has been bestowed 
on this lecture. This great philosopher provided for 
us, after his death, an employment not only suitable 
to our condition, but to his own at the same time. It 
is a sight fit for angels, to behold the benefactor and 
the persons obliged, not only in different places, but 
under different beings, employed in the same work. 

This worthy man studied nature, and traced all her 

^ See Spect. No. 551. A quotation from a sermon preached at the fu* 
neral of the Hon, Robert Boyle; and Spectator, No. 55^ an encomium on 
Mr. Boyle, 
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ways to those of her unsearchable author. When he 
had found him, he gave this bounty for the praise and 
contemplation of him. To one who has not run 
through regular courses of philosophical inquiries (the 
other learned labourers in this vineyard will forgive 
me), I cannot but principally recommend the book, 
intituled, Phisico-Theology. Printed for William In- 
nys in St. Paul's church-yard. 

It is written by Mr. Derham, rector of Upminster 
in Essex. I do not know what Upminster is worth ; 
but I am sure, had I the best living in England to 
give, I should not think the addition of it sufficient 
acknowledgement of his merit ; especially since I am 
informed, that the simplicity of his life is agreeable to 
his useful knowledge and learning. 

The praise of this author seems to me to be the 
great perspicuity and method which render his work 
intelligible and pleasing to people who are strangers 
to such inquiries, as well as to the learned. It is a 
very desirable entertainment to find occasions of plea- 
sure and satisfaction in those objects and occurrences 
which we have all our lives, perhaps, overlooked ; or 
beheld, without exciting any reflections that made us 
wiser, or happier. The plain good man does, as with 
a wand, show us the wonders and spectacles in all 
nature, and the particular capacities with which all 
living creatures are endowed for their several ways 
of life ; how the organs of creatures are made accord- 
ing to their different paths in which they are to move 
and provide for themselves and families ; whether 
they are to creep, to leap, to swim, to fly, to walk ; 
whether they are to inhabit the bowels of the earth, 
the coverts of the wood, the muddy or clear streams ; 
to howl in forests, or converse in cities. All life from 
that of a worm to that of a man is explained j and as 
I may so speak, the wondrous works of the creatioDi 

FF 2 
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by the observations of this author, lie before us as ob- 
jects that create love and admiration ; which, without 
such explications, strike us only with confusion and 
amazement. 

The man who, before he had this hook, dressed 
and went out to loiter and gather up something ta 
entertain a mind too vacant, no longer needs news to 
give himself amusement ; the very air he breathes^ 
suggests abundant matter for his thoughts.^ He will 
consider that he has begun another day of life, to 
breathe with all other creatures in the same mass of 
air, vapours and clouds, which surround our ^obe; 
and of all the numberless animals that live by receiv- 
ing momentary life, or rather momentary and new 
reprieves from death, at their nostrils, he only stands 
erect, conscious and contemplative of the benefaction. 

A man who is not capable of philosophical reflec- 
tions from his ovm education, will be as much pleased 
as with any other good news which he has not before 
heard. The agitations of the winds, and the falling of 
the rains, are what are absolutely necessary for his 
welfare and accommodation. This kind of reader wlB 
behoJd the light with a new joy, and a sort of reason- 
able rapture. He will be led from the appendages^ 
which attend and surround our globe, to the content 
plation of the globe itself, the distribution of the earth 
and waters, the variety and quantity of all things pro^ 
vided for the uses of our world. Then will his con- 
templation, which was too diffused and general, be 
let down to particulars, to different soils and moulds 
to the beds of minerals and stonei^ into caverns and 
volcanos, and then again to the tops of mountainSt 
and then again to the fields and valleys. 

When the author has acquainted his reader with the 
place of fiis abode ; he informs him of his capacity to 
make hi/nself easy and happy in it by the gift of ts^^ 
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fcy their ready organs, by showing him the structure 
<if those organs, the disposition of the ear for the 
receipt of sounds, of the nostril for smell, the tongue 
for taste, the nerves to avoid harms by our feeling, 
and the eye by our sight. 

The whdie work is concluded, as it is the sum of 
£flteen sermons in proof of the existence of the Deity, 
with reflections which apply each distinct part of it 
to an end, for which the author may hope to be re* 
warded with an immortality much more to be desired 
than that of remaining in eternal honour among all 
the sons of men.'' 



No. CLXXVI. 
THREE LETTERS, BY MR. JOHN HUGHES; 

JDESlCtNEB FOB TH£ aUABDJAN'^. 
* SIR, 

' There are few men but are capable at 
some time or other, of making a right judgment of 
themselves; therefore having, as I think, caught 
mysdf in one of these wise fits, I am resolved to 
make use of it while it lasts, and lay my case before 

▼ ' I do not doubt but you know, ojthls time, that Mr. Steele has 
abruptly dropped the Guardian. He has this day published a paper called 
the Snglifihman, which beghM with an answer to the Examiner, written 
with great boldness and spirit, and shows that his thoughts are at present 
on politics. Some of his friends are in pain about him, and are concerned 
that a paper should be discontinued, which might have been generally eif- 
ftertaining without engi^g in pafty matters.*— Mr. Hughes tb Mr. Addi- 
son, Oct. ^t 1713. 

* The true reason that Steele laid down this paper was a quarrel between 
iiim and J. Tonton. He stood enga^d to his bookseller hi articles of 
penidty for ail the Guardians ; and by desistbig two days, and altering the 
tide of the paper to that of The Englishman, was quit of the obligation, 
these papers being printed for Buckley .'->Pope to Addison. 

^ First printed in Mr. Duncombe's Coilecticm of Letters by several 
eminent persons dec04sed> 1772. 
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you. I was bred a mercer. I need not tell you that 
most 'of our profession are orators. I have, with 
some pains, attained to a great volubility of tongue, 
and am a perfect master in the art of shop rhetoric, 
which, with the help of a fair wig, a plausible bow, 
a gentle inclination of the head in proper parts of 
my discourse, and an easy motion of the hand, sets 
off all that I utter, and has helped me to thrive in the 
world very comfortably. By this means, Mr. Iron- 
side, as I owe my prosperity to noise, I am grown an 
utter enemy to silence, and when I go among my 
plain honest neighbours who are not of any of the 
talking professions, I cannot help assuming a supe- 
riority over them, which, I find, has been a little re- 
sented. I have often resolved to confine my oratory 
to the verge of my shop, and to employ it only in 
setting off my silks and brocades, but long habits are 
not easily overcome, and the musical sound of my 
own voice has tempted me, as often, to break that 
resolution. Many of my acquaintance, I know, 
would take it kindly if I taJked less, and if you would 
put me in a way to do it, I should be very glad to 
oblige them. You most know, that I am sometimes 
chairman of a club, where some of them complain 
that they have ROt their share of the discourse, and 
others, in raillery, I suppose, call me the * fine speaker.' 
I have offered to pay double for my club, but that 
will not satisfy them. Besides, Mr. Guardian, I have 
heard that you moralists say, it is difficult for a man to 
talk mudi without offending against truth, innocence, 
or good manners ; and how do I know, now I am 
serious, whether this unhappy talent may not, at some 
time or other, have misled me into falsehood, uncha- 
ritableness, or scandal ? It is possible that the super- 
fluity of my discourse may have fallen upon the re- 
putation of some honest man, and have done him 
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an irreparable injury. I npiay, in the torrent of my 
loquacity, have lessened real merit, or magnified 
little failings, beyond the allowance of charity or hu- 
manity. I may have raised an unjust jealousy by a 
flower of speech, practised upon credulity by a smooth 
sentence, and, in the heat of an argument, I may 
have called a man knave by a shake of the head and 
shrug of the shoulders. To be plain, I have searched 
my heart, and find there is a great deal of vanity 
at the bottom of it. Therefore, Mr. Guardian, 
now I am in a proper disposition, if you will be 
pleased to give me a lecture on this subject, and be 
so kind as to convince me that I am a coxcomb, you 
will do a very particular service to. Sir, 

* Your very humble servant.' 

' TO NESTOR mONSIDE, ESQ. 

Or, in his absence, to the Keeper of the Lion, at Button's coffee-house, 
Covent-garden. 

* OLD IRONSIDE, 

* If your lion had not less breeding than a 
bear, he would not have opened his throat against so 
genteel a diversion as masquerading*, which has ever 
been looked upon, in all polite countries, as tending 
to no other end than to promote a better understand- 
ing between the sexes. But I shall take another op- 
portunity, Mr. Ironside, to talk with you upon this 
subject. My present business is with the Lion ; and 
since this savage has behaved himself so rudely, I do 
by these presents, challenge him to meet me at the 
next masquerade, and desire you will give orders to 
Mr. Button to bring him thither, in all his terrors, 
where, in defence of the innocence of these midnight 
amusements, I intend to appear against him, in the 

X See the Guardiftn, vol. ii. Nos. 142, and 154. 
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habit of signior Nicolini, to try the merits ci this 
cause by single copibat I am yours, 

Sq>t. 1715. Incognito.' 

* HONEST NESTOR, 

* Pr'ythee, stop your lion's mouth a little 
on the chapter of masquerading. I have pursued a 
dear creature several of these gay nights through 
three or four as odd changes as any in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, and she has promised, at the next in a 
habit of a gypsy, to tell me finally my fortune. Be 
dumb till then, and afterwards say what you please. 

* Your humble servant, 

* Tim FROLIC^' 

y The lost No. of the Guardian, No. 175, is dated Oct. 1, 1713; and 
the first No. of the Englishman is dated Oct. 6, 1715, which verifies the 
note at the close of the preceding paper. See Additions to Pope's ' Work%' 
cr. 8V0. Baldwin, yoL ii. p. 84. and S5. 
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»» The Figures in this Index refer to the Numbers qf the Guardian. 



AcnvE men, compared with speculative, ISO. 

Acts, public at Oxford, two great reasons against them, 95. 

Adam, his vision of souls, 138. 

Adamite, a sect so called, 134. 

Alcinous, his gardens described, from Homer, 173. 

Al^ouse-keeper, an elegant one on Hampstead road, 144. 

Alexander, a letter from him to Aristotle, 111. 

Allegories, directions for using them, 152. 

Alnareschin, king of Persia, his story, 167. 

Alonzo, don, a fatal instance of the effects of jealousy, 123. 

Alphonso, his story from Strada's Lucan, 119. 

Anacreon, his instructions to a painter for painting his mis- 
tress, l68. 

Anaximander, a saying of bis, on being laughed at for sing- 
ing, 135. 

Ancestors, their examples should excite to great and virtuous 
actions, 137. 

Ancestry, how far to be venerated, ibid. 

renders the good only illustrious, 123. 

ridiculous for a man to value himself upon it, 137. 

Ancients, Strada, distinguished among the, 119. 

Androcles, story of him and the lion, 139* 

Anger, defined, 129. 

Annihilation, by whom desired, 80. 

Ants, natural history of them, 153, 156, 157* 

Aristotle, condemned Censure, 135. 

Art, those most capable of it, always fond of nature, 173. 

Atalantis (the author of it) to whom a-kin, 107. 
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Athalia (of Racine) part of it sublime, 117. 

Atheism more grievous than religion^ 93. 

Athenaisy a Grecian virgin, married to the emperor Theodo- 

sius, 155. 
Attraction of bodies applied to minds, 126. 
Augustus Caesar, Virgil's praises of him, 138. 
Aurengezebe, tragedy ofi wherein faulty, 1 ] 0. 

Barsisa, Santon, his story from the Turkish Tales, 148. 
Bath, customs of that place, 1 74. 
Beauty, inconveniences attending it, 85. 

. at war with Fortitude, 152. 

■' imperfect, described by Prior, 85. 

Benevolence, its seeds Implanted in the human soul, 126. 

Betty, miss, her liistorv, 159. 

Bias, his way of silencmg Calumny, 1S5. 

Binicorn, (Humphrey) his proposal for printing a dissertation 

on horns, I24f. 
Birds, their examples proposed to imitation, 125. 
observations on their conjugal and parental affections, 

ibid. 
Blood, by what tainted, 137* 

Bodkin, Timothy, his letter concerning short swords, 145. 
Boileau, a French critic, his account of the sublime, 117* 
Bosoms, naked, a great grievance, 1 16. 

the Pope's order against them, ibid. 

Boyle, commended for founding his Lecture, 175. 
Bribery, none in a present of liquor, l6o. 
.Bruce, lord, his challenge to, and duel with sir Edward 

Sackville, 129. 133. 
• Bubnelia, angry about the tucker, 100. 
Button, Daniel, his letter in praise of his own coffee-house, 

85. 

■ ■ twisting, not eloquent, 84. 

CaluMnYj nothing so hard for a generous mind to get over, 
135. 

bow silenced by philosophers, ibid. 

Care, Dorothy, complains of men's open bosoms, 171. 

Chaplains to persons of quality ought to be respected, 163. 

Charity, a virtue of the heart, 166. . 

a signal proof of the divinity of the Christian reli- 
gion, 126. 

• — intended by Nestor Ironside, esq. l66. 

schools recommended, 105. 
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China, emperor of, hotiours non^ till after death, 96. 

Chryso-magnet, or the loadstone which attracts gold, de- 
scribed by Strada, 122. 

Clarina, a young lady unhappy by her beauty, 85. 

Classics, absolutely necessary to study them, 86. 

Claudian (Strada's) 115. 119. 

his court of Venus, 127. 

Pluto's speech to Proserpine, from him, 164. 

Cleomenes, a tragedy, by Dryden, wherein faulty, 110. 

Clergymen considered as philosophers, 130. 

Climate (British) very inconstant, 10£. 

Clown, character of an impudent one, 1 62. 

Club, of Little men, 91. 

Short club, ibid. 

Silent club, 1£1. 

Tall club, 108. 

Terrible club, 143. 

Cold bath, recommended, 102. 

Comet, a remarkable one in I68O described, 103. 

Complaisance, useful in conversation to make it agreeable^ 
162. 

Congreve, characters drawn by him, 85. 115. 

Conscience, is to the soul what health is to the body, 135. 

, the efficacy and force of it in the hour of death, 

ibid. 

a good one, the only relief against the pain of 



calumny, ibid. 

Coquet, how she should paint herself, 140. 

Countrymen, meeting abroad, their familiarity, 126. 

Courtship, the extravagance of it described, 113. 

Coxcomb, at the head of a family a melancholy thing, l65. 

Crassus, an old lethargic valetudinarian, 102. 

Creation, works of, the divine consideration of them, 175. 

Critics, wherein they differ from cavillers, 110. ]^ 

the severity of one on the fire-works on tne Thames, 

103. 

the character and marks of on ill one, by Mr. Con- 
greve, 115. 

Criticism on several plays of Dryden's and Lee's, 1 10. 

Cromwell, Oliver, what monsieur Paschal says of his death, 
136. 

Cunning opposed to wisdom, 152. 

Cupid, with eyes, 127. 



DiEDALus, his letter about flying) 1 12. 
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Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, to whom he left his writ* 

ings, 165. 
David (king), a rabbinical story concerning him, 138. 
Davis, sir George, his adventure with a lion, 146. 
Dead men, only have honours in China, 96. 
Death, the hope of good men in it, 169* 

what only can speak life in the midst of it, 135. 

' compared to Proteus, 136. whence the abhorrence 

of it proceeds, 169* 
Defamation, the art of it discovered^ 170. 
Denham, sir John, his directions for translating, 164. 
Derham, Mr., his book of Pbysico-Tfaeology commended^ 

175. 
Detraction, too easily given into by the ladies, S5. 
Diaper, James, his letter recommending Tom's co£ke-bouse 

for politeness of conversation, 95. 
Diogenes, a severe saying of his to one that slandered him, 

135. 

his opinion concerning the poor and rich, 94. 

Distress, ima^nary, the greatest part of man's affliction, 162« 
Ditton and Whiston, their letter concerning the longitude, 

107. 
Don Sebastian, by Dryden, wherdn that tragedy is faulty, 

110. 
Dream of a window in Aurelia's breast, 106. 

-* ooncerning death, 136. 

^ of the future punishment of the idle, 15«. 

Dress, genius discovered therein, 149. compared to poetry, 

ibid, 
Dryden, John, faulty in his sentiments, lia 
Duels, proceed from false honour, 133. 

ought to be abolished, 129. 

Dump, Goody, her letter complaining i^ a suUen husband, 

132. 
Dunkirk, animadversions concerning demolishing it, 123. 

131. 
Dutch, not subject to the ^leen, 131. 

Earrikg, Nicholas, esq. his letter concerning a scolding 

wife, 132. 
Earth, its inhabitants ranged under two general heads, 130. 
Education, various errors therein, 94. 
Eliza, the character of a good mother, 150. 
Epictetus, his saying concerning censure, 135. 
Eve, her treating of an angel, described by Milton, 138. 
her innocence to be imitated, not her nakedness, 100. 
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E^tes, women so called, and why, 142. 

Evergreen, Anthony, his collection of fig-leaves for the ladies^ 
ibid. 

Eusden, Reverend Mr., translations of his from Claudian, 
127. 164. 

Examination, self, advantages attending it, 158. 

Examiner^ his insolence to a iHshop of the Church of Eng- 
land, 90. 

writes in defence of popery, ibid, his knack at 

finding out treason in words, 1 60. has no talent for pane- 
gyric, 170. 

Family, head of, dangerous when bad, 16^. 

mistress of, a good one described, from the bode 

of Proverbs, l68. 

Fear of God, all true fortitude founded on it, 117. 

Feet, pretty ones, a letter concerning them, 13^. 

Figleaf (Leonilla) her letter concerning modesty-pieces, 118. 

Fire-works on the Thames, description of them, 103. 

a fine one described by Strada, ibid. 

Flattery, grateful to human nature, 135. 

Florella, ai^ry about the Tucker, 109. . 

Flying, a humour in the reign of Charles the Second, 112;. 

Foresight, Frank, his good conduct on his marriage, 147. 

Fortitude founded on ttie fear of God, 117. 

• at war widi Beauty, 152. 

Foundlins hospitals, wherein useful, 105. 

Fontainbleau (palace of) described, lOK 

France, the fountain of dress, 149. temperance of the cK- 
mate, 104. 

court o^ 101. a tour thither, 104, 

Freethinkers, enemies to truth, 83. 

. . considerations offered to them on the being of 

a God, 88. contribute to idolatry, ibid, their absurdities 
and hateful characters, 169- no friends to liberty, 83. 
condemned for Meeting singularity, 89. accuse the Chris- 
tian religion as defective in friendship, 126. like the Jew- 
ish Sadducees, 93. considered as automata, ISO. 

French, very courteous and talkative, 104. the happiest 
people in the world, 101. their kindness and aflFability to 
strangers, ibid. 

trade prejudicial to England, 170. 

nobleman, memoirs of one, 150. 

Friendship promoted by the Christian religion, 126. 

Gallantry, precautions against it, 123. 
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Gallantry, low, between a footman and a raaid-s^vanty 87* 

Gamesters, a panegjTjc on them, 174. 

Gaming, ill consequences of that vice among the ladies, 120. 

Gardens, the best not so fine as nature, 173* 

Genius, necessary to dress well, 149. 

Gentleman, wherein really superior to a mechanic, 130. 

Gold-»finch, a beau, his behaviour to his oiFspi^ing proposed 

for imitation, 125. 
Good-breeding, the necessity of it, 94. 
Grave-digger in Hamlet, humour of that character, 144. 
Greens, a curious collection to be sold, 173. 

Hermaphroditical habit, described, 149. 
History of a Greek poet, 141. 
Holt, lord chief justice, his integrity, 99. 
Honour, what, 16 1. 

wherein commendable, and when to be exploded, 

ibid, &c. 

described, ibid. 

temple of, can be entered only through that of Vir- 



tue, ibid. 

Honours, the duty and interest of all nations to bestow them 
on merit, 96. 

Horse, .described by Homer, Virgil, Oppian, Lucan, and 
Pope, 86. 

Job's description of one better than Homer's or Vir- 
gil's, ibid. 

Hospitals, for foundlings, recommended, 105. ' 

Hughes, John, three letters of his, 176. 

Humour, the English distinguished by it, 144. 

English, accounted for by sir VJi^illiam Temple, 

ibid. 

Hotilin^, a poem in praise of it, 125. 

Hypocrisy, rebuked by our Saviour, 93. 

Idle men, monsters in the creation, 157. 

Idleness, a great vice, 131. 

— — ^ a means to conquer it, ibid. 

Idolatry, a sottish sort of worship, ^8. 

Ignorance and vice taint the blood, 137. 

Immortality of the soul, arguments for it, 89. 93. 

Intrigue between a footman and a maid-servant, 87. 

— in low life, ibid. 

Job, Book of, fine poetical paintings therein, particularly of 
a horse, 86. 
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Ironside, Nestor, esq. how related to the Biclcerstafis, 94. a 
piece of true tempered steel, 102. engaged in search of 
the philosopher's stone, l66. his intended charities when 
he discovered it, ibid, 

Mrs. Martha, her character and love of ancestry, 

137. 

Judges, the advantage of continuing them during good be- 
haviour, 99* 

Justice, the greatest of all virtues, ibid. . 

Knowledge, pursuit thereof recommended to youth, 111. 
advantages attending it, ibid. 

Ladies, convcnieoiies of their gaming, 174. 

Lady's woman, must have, the qualifications of a critic in 
poetry, 149. 

Lais, history abuses her, 85. 

Laudanum, why out of doors at Bath, 174. ' 

Law-suits, methods of deciding them in India, 13S. , 

Learning, the natural source of wealth and honour, lil. 
proper for women, 155. 

Leo II. his letter to the Guardian, 124. 

Leo X. Pope, his entertainment of the poets, 115. 

Letter from Alexander to Aristotle, 111. 

' from Nestor Ironside to Pope Clement VIII. 140. 

Tom Swagger to Old Testy, 145. 

difficulties which attended the first invention of them, 

1 72. their great use, ibid. 

Lewis XIV. renowned for inviolably.keeping treaties, 128. 

Liberty, freethinkers enemies thereto, 83* 

Lingerers, account of them, 131. 

Lion to be set up at Button Vcofiee house, 9B. 114. 124. 
scandalous reports of him, 134. history of his species, 
139. calculation of his nativity, 140. 

Lion, sir George Davis's, 146. 

Liquors, no bribery in them, 160. 

Little men, a club of them, 91- 

Land-bank, a project, 107* 

Longinus, his best rule for the sublime, 159,. 

Longitude, proposals concerning the discovery of it, 107* 

Love, personated by Ambition and Avarice, 152, 

in low life, 87. 

Loungers, a sect.of philosophers' at Cambridge, 124. 

Lucan's Strada, commended, 115, 119* 

Lucifer his description of a masquerade at the French am- 
bassador's, 15^. : 
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Lucretius, Strada's, 11^. lig. 

Lust, opposed to Modesty, 152. 

Lycnrgus, the character of a good master, 87. 

I the Spartan, his good laws concerning matrimony, 

100. 
Lyrics, the English very fine, 124. 

Machines, modem freethinkers are such, 130. 
Mankind, ranged under the active and speculative, ibid, 
Mantua-makers, should be expert anatomists, 149. 
Marriage, what often occasions tinhappiness therein, 115. 
• extravagant expenses after entering into it, cen- 
sured, 147* 
Martial, his verses on a country seat, 173. 
Masquerades, account of them, 142. 154. 
Master, how he should behave towards his servants, 87- 

the efficacy of his example, l65. 

Mechanics, in what really inferior to gentlemen, ISO. 

Medals, modem, an error in distributmg them, 9^. 

n — — proposal for making them more general and useful, 

by Dr. Swift, ibid. 

struck in France, on abolishing duels, 129. 

Melissa and Polydore, their story, 85. 

Memoirs of the discovery of a French nobleman's children, 

150. 
Memorial from Dunkirk answered, 128. 
Milton's description of Eve's treating the Angel, 138. 
Milliners, general remarks on them, ibid. 
Mind, human, restless afler happiness, 83. 

principle of attraction therein, 126. 

Misers not happy in their riches, 8S. 

Misochirosophus, Johannes, his humorous letters complain^ 

ing q£ Button orators, 84. 
Mistress of a family, a good (me described from the book of 

Proverbs, l68. 
Modesty bestows greater beauties than the bloom of youth, 

100. 
opposed to lust, 152. lost among the ordinary part 

of the world, 87. 

pieces laid asid^ 1 18. a modesty*piece^ lost at the 



masquerade, 145 
Molehill, a lively image of the earth, 153. 
Molly, the barber^s daughter, her history, 150. 
Moralists, quaint, a sa^ng of theirs, 136. 
More^ sir Thomas, his poem on the ^dioice of a wife^ lfi3< 
Mortality, bill of, out of the country, 136. 

6 
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Mother^ charact^r^f agood one, 150. 
Motteux, Peter, an unicorn's head to be erected there| 114. 
Mum, Ned, his letter concerning the silent club, 121. 
Myia, daughter of Pythagoras, account of her and her works, 
165. 

Natural history, a diverting and improving study, 160. 
Nature, the contemplation of it ^alts the spirits, l69- 

— imitated by Art, 103, 

Necks of women immodestly exposed, 100, 109. 118. 121. 
Nomenclators, who, 107. 

Odpities, the English famous for them, 144. 
CEdipus, faults in that tragedy, 110. 
Oppian, his description of a war-horse, 86. 
Oratory, an odd kmd of it condemned, 84. 
Ovid, Strada's, 122. 

Painting in Poetry, what it is, 86. 

Palaces of the French king, described, 101. 

Pandemonium of Milton proposed to be represented in fire- 
works, 103. 

Paschal, Mr. his observations on Cromwell's death, 136. 

Patch, parson, why so called, 116. 

Patience opposed to Scorn, 152. 

Pedants, their veneration for Greek and Latin condemned, 
94. 

Pedigrees, the vanity of them ridiculed, 137. 

Persian sultan, an instance of the justice of one, 99. 

Peruke a kind of index of the mind, 149. 

Petticoat, great, the grievance thereof, 114. 

Phaenomena of Nature imitated by Art, 103. 

Pharisees, for what blamed by Christ, 93. 

Philautus and his cockle-shells affronted, 95. 

Philogram, his letter on speech and letters, 172. 

Philosopher's stone, Mr. Ironside's search after it, l66. 

Physicicuis never take physic, 174. 

Physico-Theology, by Dr. Derham, recommended, 175. 

Picts, women un tuckered, advised to imitate them, 140. 

Pismires, nations of them described, 153. 

Plain, Tom, his letter complaining of great hoop petticoats, 
114. 

Plato, his answer to a scandalous report of him, 85. 

— ^— what he said of censure, 135. 

Players, robbed in their journey to Oxford, 95. 
VOL. II, G G 
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Pleasure, not to be exclaimed against in the reclaimiiig^ bf 
youth, 127. 

Poetry, compared with dress, 149* 

— different styles required for the different kinds of it, 

ibid* 

Poet, history of an ancient Greek one, 141. 

tragic errors committed by them, 110. 

Polydore and Melissa, their story, 85. 

Pope, Mr. his description of a war-horse, 86. 

Popes, the Leos the best, and Innocents the worst, 114. 

Posterity, the regard we should have thereto, 138. 

Posture-master, his frolics about clothes, 10£. 

Praise, grateful to human nature, 135. 

Pride, that vice oxposed, 153. opposed to honour, 152. 

Priest, the respect due to that title, 130. 

Prim, Ruth, her advice to Nestor Ironside, 132. 

Prior, Matthew, his character of perfect beauty, 85. 

Prolusions of Strada on the style of poets, 115. 119. 122. 

Property-man at the Play, robbed, Q5, 

Proteus compared to death, 136. 

Proverbs concerning a good mistress of a family, 168. 

Providence, a remarkable instance of its interposition, 1 !?• 

Prudes, how they should paint themselves, 140. 

Purville, Mr. the property-man, account of his being robbed, 
95. 

Puzzle, Peter, his dream, 106. 

Pythagoras, his learning and that of his family, 165. 

his invention of the foundation of British com- 
merce, 130. 

Rakes, characterised, 131. 

Recluse, idleness exposed, ibid. 

Reformation of manners, a project for that purpose, 107. 

Repartee, a quick one in parliament, 137. 

Rich men, what Diogenes said of them, 94. 

Riding-dress, why called pindaric, 149. 

Ringwood, Jack, his Temple education described, 151. 

: — his milliner's and shoe-maker*s bills, ibid. 

Roarings of Button's lion, 121. 
Rochester, bishop of, his definition of wit, 141. 
Roscommon, earl ofj his rule for translating, 164. 
Rustysides, his letter on masquerades, 142. 

Sackville, sir Edward, his answer to lord Bruce's challenge, 

129. 
account of his combat with lord Bruce, 133, 
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Sadducees may be called freethinkers among the Jews, OS. 
Santon, Barsisa, his history from the Turkish Tales, 148. 
Scandal, a vice the fair sex too easily given into, 85. 

a tax paid by the meritorious, ibid. 

Schacabac the Persian, an instance of his complaisance, l63. 

Scorn opposed to patience, 152. 

Segonia, John De, account of his combat with his brother, 1 04. 

Servants, the duty of masters towards them, 87. 

Sexes, the comparative perfections of them, 152. 

at war, reconciled by Virtue and Love, ilnd. 

Shame, fear of it overcomes tenderness, 105. 

public, the use of it, 95. 

Short club, account of it, 91. 92. 
Sickness, the effects it has on the mind, 132. 
Silvio, his bill of costs in courting Zelinda, 97. 
Sleep, shews the divinity of the human soul, 93. 
Sloth more invincible than vice, 131. 
Small-coalman, his musical talent, 144. 

Snow, artificial, before the French king, 103. 

Socrates contemned censure, 135. 

Softly, Simon, ill used by a widow, 93. 

Solomon, his choice of wisdom. 111. 

Sophia refuses a present of jewels on her marriage, 147. 

Soul, sympathy of, 1 50. 

South, Dr, extract from his discourse on a good conscience, • 

135. 
Speculative part of mankind compared with the active, 130. 
Speech, a discourse thereon, 172. 
Spleen, the Dutch not subject to it, 131. 
Spring, the beauties of that season described, 125. 

verses thereon, ibid. 

called the youth and health of the year. ibid. 

Squires, country, ignorant of Nature, 1 69. 

Statius, Strada's, 122. 

Steele, Mr, his letters about Dunkirk, 168. 

Stomachers for beaus, 171. 

Strada, his excellent Prolusions, 115. 119. 122. 

Sublime, Longinus his best rule for it, 152. 

Boileau's notes on it, 1 1 7- 

Sullen husbands complained of, 132. 
Swagger, Tom, his letter to Old Testy, 145. 

■ affronted, 171. 

Swords, the immoderate length of them condemned, 143. 

U5. 
Sympathy of souls, 150. 

G g2 
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Tall club, an account of it, 1Q8. 

Temple education, account of it, 151. 

Temple, sir William, his account of English humour, 14^. 

his remarks on the gardens of Alcinous, 173. 

i his character of the Dutch, 131« 

Teraminta angry about the tucker, 109. 

like a wag-tail, 125. 

Terrible club, account of it, 143. 

Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, taught philosophy, 165. 

Theodosius, the emperor, married to Athenias, a Grecian 
virgin, 155. 

Thrift, Generosity, his letter about French trade, 170. 

Time, not to be squandered, 15B. 

Timogenes?, a man of false honour, 161* 

Timoleon the Corinthian, his piety and remarkable preser- 
vation, 117. 

Tiptoe, Tom, a gallant member of the short club, 92. 

■ account of his assignation, ibid. 

Topknot, Dr. why so called, 116. 

Tory, English, his letters about demolishing Dunkirk, 1^. 
131. 

Trade with France prejudicial to England, 170. 

Tragedy-writers, wherein notoriously defective, 1 10. 

Translation, lord Roscommon's rules for it, 164. 

•: the best means of refining and polishing a lan- 
guage, ibid. 

Tremble, Tom, the quaker, his letter on naked breasts, 116. 

Truelove, Tom, the character of a good husband, 113. 

Tuck, Tim, the hero of the short club, 92. 

Tugghe, Sieur, of Dunkirk, his impudence, 128. 

Tutors, ill used and ill paid, 94. 

Variety, the nature and streets of it, 138. 

Versailles, described, 101. 

Verses describing the gardens of Alcinous, 1 73. 

from Anacreon, 168. 

out of Claudian, 164. 

. from Congreve, 85. 11$. 

from Eusden's translation of the Rape of Proserpine, 



164. 



• Eve treating an angel, described from Milton, 138. 

• on gardening, 173. 

by rtiovy Congreve, and Addison, 85. 1 15. 

description of a horse, 86. 

from a manuscript on hunting, 125. 
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Verses from Martial, 173. 

from Racine's Athaliah, 117. 

describing the spring, 125. 

• concerning translation, by lord Roscommon, l64. 

the court of Venus from Claudian, 127. 

from Virgil, translated from Dryden, 138. 

on wit and wisdom, 141 • 

— ■; on the art of writing, by a lady, 172. 

Virgil, remarks on his praise of Augustus, 138. 

— ; Strada's, commended, 115. 119. 122. 

Vision of Xenopbon, 111. 

Umbiti, her letter on public shame, Q5. 

University education, its errors, 94. 

Vl^AG-TAiLS, their way of courting, 125. 
V(^eather, fine, the pleasure it occasions, ibid* 
Wedding'^clothes, tne vanity of them exposed* 113. 
Whiston, Mr. his letter to Nestor Ironside^ concerning Ae 

Philosopher's stone, 107. 
Wife, sir Thomas More's direction for the choice of one, 163. 
Wilkins, bishop, his art of flying, 112. 
Winifred, saint, a doubtful person, 90. 
Wisdom, opposed to cunning, 152. 
■ Solomon's choice of it, IIU 
Wiseacre, squire, the cause of his ruin, 147. 
Wit, defined by the bishop of Rochester, 141. 
Women should have learning, 155. 
— wisdom and knowle^e recommended to their study^ 

155. 159. 165. 
Wound, most dangerous on a full stomach, 133. 
Writing, verses on that art^ by a young lady, 172. 

Xenophon, account of the vision of Hercules^ 111. 
Zelikda, her generosity to Sylvio, 97. 
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